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Land vs. Laboratory 





dreamers have been widely de- 

picting the American chemical in- 
dustry as a sort of glorified incinerator 
into which the American farmer might 
dump any kind of agricultural waste or 
surplus and from which clever American 
chemists would draw forth a variety of 
valuable, marketable products ranging 
from dyes and motor fuel to baby food 
and cigarette holders. We have in the 
past criticized the careless thinking 
which has prompted these well-meant 
efforts to propagandize the importance 
of chemistry as an industrial wonder 
worker. More than once we have point- 
ed out that such glib promises might 
some day be embarrassing to the indus- 
try and bitterly disappointing to the 
farmers. 


. ar super-enthusiastic chemical 


a keen-eyed farm tariff proposers 
have just sufficient mathematics to 
figure out that our alcohol production 
would very neatly consume our surplus 
production of corn, provided that the 
import of by-product molasses from 
Cuba might be stopped by a wall of pro- 
hibitory duty. A mere doubling of raw 
material costs or a geographical switch 
from seaboard to corn belt means noth- 
ing, so they argue, to so versatile and 
prosperous an industry as this magic 
making chemical group. We can hardly 


blame them for omitting any serious con- 
sideration of the economics of such a 
situation when the chemical soothsayers, 
whom they have naturally mistaken as 
spokesmen of the industry, have been 
equally neglectful. 


ii this preposterous proposal to tax a 
waste by-product out of the class of 
available industrial raw materials in 
order to create an industrial market for 
a good foodstuff means anything at all 
it means that economics governs both 
chemistry and agriculture, a fact which 
both chemists and farmers are apparent- 
ly prone to forget. The chemist who 
chatters promises which the industry is 
not able economically to fulfill is pre- 
forming a dis-service in that he encour- 
ages an alchemical view of chemical 
enterprises at a very time when a more 
thorough appreciation of the plain fact 
that this industry is basically a business 
proposition is sorely needed. A farmer 
who attempts to make artificial markets 
for farm products defies the laws of 
economics, and should, in this molasses 
case, be reminded sharply of the story 
of vanilla beans and gum camphor. 


| Foe and laboratory should be allies 
not rivals. But their ‘alliance will 
only be successful upon the basis of a 
mutual comprehension of the economics 
involved in their co-operation. 
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= is good market strategy to fill your Alcohol require- 
ments with “American” Brand. 


The reasons are apparent when you test this Alcohol “under 
fire”’—that is, in actual manufacturing processes. Then 


American Alcohol stands up convincingly. 

Back of this always-present quality are exacting standards of 
manufacture, and an exclusive distillation process, originated in 
our laboratories. 

American Alcohol comes to you in unvarying uniformity, ready 
to contribute its quota of quality to your product. 


When in need of Alcohol it will pay you to “See American First.” 


This is number 4 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 


v=: AMERICAN “°” 
COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Plants: 

Pekin, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. Gretna, La. 
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The English King incor- 
rectly estimated the spirit of 
the American Colonists. The 
final break came with the 
passage of what the Colon- 
ists termed, “The Four Intol- 
erable Acts”... reparation 
for the “Boston Tea Party,” 
and submission to England; 
transfer of governmental 
powers to the English mili- 
tary commander; the Trans- 
portation and the Quebec 
Acts. Fortunately for Amer- 
ica, the wise and strong 
Washington led the often 
ragged and hungry Conti- 


nental armies ... and to 











ultimate success. 
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The High Cost of Records 


Mr. Seaverns’ entertaining reminiscences of 
the mid-Victorian chemical trade of Boston 
would hardly seem at first glance to point a 
moral. He tells of chemical business con- 
ducted under so different conditions that it 
appears to be quite a different world. Silk 
hats and letter-presses, no typewriters and 
few telephones, a single salesman to cover all 
of New England, 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. office 
hours—it seems fairly antediluvian, clumsy 
and slow. It is quite easy to fall into the pose 
of the pharisee and to thank God we are not 
as they were. But our boasts of our modern 
efficiency are checked short by his devastating 
criticism that business was in those good old 


days both more simple and more profitable 
than now. 


That is a damning indictment. ‘More 
simple’ means that it was more efficient. 
‘‘More profitable’ means that it achieved the 
chief end of business activity better than we 
do. 

Mr. Seaverns attributes these sterling excel- 
lencies to the fact that our grandfathers were 
content with records that consisted chiefly of 
a letter file and a ledger. We were inclined 
to set him down as one of those executives who 
so cordially detest ‘“‘red tape” that he is quite 
willing to sacrifice systematic routine to the 
dread of being enmeshed in paper work. We 
even suspect him of sighing a little too wist- 
fully over the good old days, until we read an 
editorial on this very subject in the February 
21st issue of “‘Printer’s Ink.” 


In this it was set forth that one company 
had discovered that the cost of merely record- 
ing the dates of salesmen’s calls was $400 a 
year and that some items in their elaborate 
sales records cost as much as $1500 a year. 
A further analysis showed that each dollar 
so spent could only be offset by the sale of $25 
additional business, and measured by this 
yardstick a great deal of record-keeping was 
eliminated as definitely unprofitable. 


A similar, sane analysis of any chemical 
company’s records could hardly but fail to 
come to identical conclusions and to confirm 
Mr. Seaverns’ statement. Such simplifica- 
tion as this, is worth investigating. 
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Fire Preferred 


So much has been said about the necessity 
for research in industry that it is almost safe 
to assert that research has been “‘sold’’. Re- 
search laboratories, regarded only a few years 
ago by most business executives as expensive 
luxuries, are becoming so vital to successful 
operation that they have an important in- 
fluence on corporate credit. In proof whereof 
we offer the following story. 


A certain company in excellent financial 
condition was seeking credit for the first time. 
The directors of the bank to which it had 
applied were discussing the company’s con- 
dition. It had engaged successfully in the 
same line of business for fifty years. The 
equity behind the common stock amounted to 
about $20,000,000, all of which had been built 
up out of surplus. The original capital was 
represented by preferred stock and net earn- 
ings on the common had averaged about 
$2,000,000 a year for the past three years. 
The company owed no money, manufactured 
its own products, marketed them in its chain 
of stores and controlled leading companies 
producing allied lines. Yet the head of the 
bank’s underwriting subsidiary objected to 
the proposed financing on the ground that the 
company did not have its own research 
department. The objector said that he had 
learned that it was possible for one or two 
fundamental changes to develop that might 
wipe out that particular company in less than 
two years. ‘‘Research’, the banker was 
quoted as saying, ‘is the only insurance I 
know of that can protect this particular busi- 
ness from a hazard far more disastrous—if it 
occurred—than fire’’. 


In the chemical industry, where obsoles- 
cence constantly casts its ominous shadow 
over plants, equipment, and processes, those 
companies which were not born with research 
have since either acquired it or had it thrust 
upon them. It has been necessary for survival 
and to-day it is safe to say that production is 
determined far in advance by the reaction in 
the test-tube. But economic research has not 
been entered into with the same completeness 
and thoroughness. With production problems 
well under control, the scientific method 
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should be applied with the same penchant 
for perfection to the marketing and distribu- 
tion problem of the industry. Therein lies the 
insurance against the consuming fires of over- 
production. 





Quotation Marks 


While agreements may be made in Europe of a 
nature to which American law and opinion are hostile, 
the cartel is not entirely unrestrained. Restrictive 
statutes are interpreted with liberality, however, 
with the result that business is unmolested in its 
combinations unless prices are raised to an extent 
definitely harmful to the consumer.—G. M. P. Mur- 
phy & Co. 

No combines, cartels or trusts in chemistry can 
prevent, should they want to, an exceptional man 
developing but he must be 


from individuality, 


original. For the average well-trained chemist the 
big combines, conducted as they are with vision, 
afford a safer and more secure career on ordered and 
certain lines than did the smaller firms.—Dr. Herbert 


Levenstein. 


One reason why scores of men fail in business is 
because they depend altogether upon their own little 
personal experience. They do not learn from books 
and lectures. 

In these days business knowledge has grown too 
large to be learned in this way. Life is too short to 
learn by personal experience.—Efficiency Magazine. 


It seems to me that the future historian will ascribe 
to propaganda a very large share of responsibility for 
America’s progress, and that he will point to us, not 
as victims of propaganda, but as its beneficiaries.— 
Edward L. Bernays. 


It is the country that has the courage to serap its 
army completely which may come nearest 
winning the next great war, if human foolishness does 
contrive another great war.— I]. G. Wells. 


most 


When New England learns how to spend money in 
order to make more money, we shall hear less about 
New England slipping.—A. Lincoln Filene. 


A politician thinks of the next election; a states- 
man, of the next generation.—J ames Freeman Clarke. 


Management consists in finding out what should 
happen and them making it happen.—Charles Edison. 
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The industrial pioneering of the future will be done 
by great groups of trained men utilizing each other’s: 
scientific knowledge, rather than so much by the 
individual, as has been the case in the past.—Charles 
M. Schwab. 


Science is in no sense a gamble. It is conservative 
business of the highest order. Those who ignore 
sound logic of science are the ones who gamble against 
heavy odds.—O. H.L. Wernicke. 


The instincts of the people often come nearer the 
truth than the brainy lucubrations of intellectuals.— 
Benito Mussolini. 


The textile industry in the United States is not yet 
fully sold on scientific researech.—American Dyestuff 
Reporter. 


New England is slowly but surely turning to 
chemistry.—Business Chemistry. 





One offhand opinion by an expert is worth more 
than the views of a hundred amateurs.—The Eaglet. 


The business man of today has to run like the devil 
in order to stay where he is.—Merle Thorpe. 








Ten Years Ago 

















From our April issues, 1919 


Leading manufacturers of sulfuric acid held meeting at Hotel’ 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, to discuss disposal of Government 
stock of 9,000 tons. 


KE. I. du Pont de Nemours Export Co., opens main offices in 
New York City. 


American Chemical Society formed Dye Division with Dr. 
J. M. Reese as president. 


U.S. Alkali Export Association was incorporated with capital 
of $201,000 to engage in general import and export business. 
Horace G. Carrell, Eugene M. Taylor and Harvey M. Hacker 
were named as incorporators. 


Tennessee Agricultural Chemical Corp. is incorporated at 
Columbia, Tenn., with capital of $2,000,000. 


Corn Products Refining Co. agreed to sell certain of its plants 
as basis of settlement of suit brought against the company by 
the Government under provisions of the Sherman law. 


Dr. Edward 8S. Johnson resigned as consulting chemist of 
Solvay Process and Semet-Solvay companies to accept a po- 
sition with the U. S. Color & Chemical Co., Boston. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. purchased a ten-acre tract near Mil- 
waukee upon which to erect a plant. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. plans construction of new 
plant near Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD” 


Clarence P. Seaverns’ 


Story 


of the 
“Qld School” Chemical Trade 


and Boston was its first market-place. Accord- 

ingly, long before the industrial demand for 
chemicals grew to a point that made chemical manu- 
facturing a profitable venture, there was in Boston 
a flourishing trade in imported materials. 

It was first a side line of the general trading business 
of the big merchants who brought from abroad any 
goods likely to show a profit — china and grindstones, 
molasses from Jamaica and flintlocks from London— 
and who shipped away salt fish, lumber, furs, rosin 
and pot-ashes. In Colonial times and afterwards, 
till our baby industries began demanding acids and 
alkalies, the chief chemical imports were drugs, dyes 
and paint materials. 

Gradually, however, this extremely miscellaneous 
trade began to specialize. Some prosperous, aggres- 
sive Boston apothecary developed a wholesale business 
and began supplying his fellow druggists. It was an 
easy step to importing his own crude drugs and fine 
chemicals. It was a natural development to add dyes 
and later paint pigments to his line. There are still 
boss dyers in the New England mills who quite 
naturally speak always of the dyestuff store room as 
the “drug room,’ remembering thus the time, not so 
very long ago, when indigo and madder and logwood 
were truly vegetable drugs brought in sailing vessels 
from the Orient and the Indies. Some energetic and 
ambitious young clerk of one of the old general 
merchants—often with a wealthy uncle or father-in- 
law in the background as a silent partner—having 
especial experience in chemical or drug lines, branches 
out for himself. Ora disgruntled younger brother, or 
the incompatible sons of old partners, or the squab- 
bling heirs of a rich and powerful house, would break 
up into separate firms and some of these smaller units 
would naturally, wisely determine to concentrate 
their efforts on particular lines of items. Thus the 
specialization continued. 

In this way the chemical and drug trade of Boston 
began. Thus, too, there was a bewildering, often 
rapid change of personnel and firm names, for these 
early chemical merchants carried on a strictly personal 
business and there were constantly new partners 
added, old partners separating, and firms consolidat- 
ing. A name still well known which has been grafted 


h MERICAN industry was born in New England 
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As Told to Williams Haynes 


Chemical business conducted by very 
shrewd, very dignified gentlemen, pillars 
of the church and of society, who wore 
frock coats and silk hats to the office, who 
wrote their voluminous correspondence in 
long hand and ‘‘filed’’ it by letter press 
in copy books, to whom the telephone was 
a rare luxury, whose office hours were 
from seven in the morning to siz at 
night, Saturdays included --- the old 
chemical trade of Boston seems now like 
a page out of Dickens, and yet Mr. 
Seaverns tells of men whose sons and 
grandsons are today active in chemical 
circles, whose names are familiar in cor- 
poration titles and trade-mark brands. 
This is the second of the series of chemical 
reminiscences to be followed by others. 


on what tradition says was the earliest chemical house 
still in existence in New England will serve as an 
example. Back in the early thirties, John N. Randall 
hired a likely boy named Jerome Marble. After the 
gruelling apprenticeship of the time, he went out to 
Worcester with C. A. Harrington & Co., an old house 
for which it has been claimed that the business was 
established as a drug dispensary and paint shop by the 
local physician in 1773. Jerome Marble literally 
worked up to a partnership and in 1863 took over the 
business, gave it his name, and took in as his junior 
partner Charles A. Hill. In 1869, Jerome Marble 
retired, selling his interests to his old partner and 
William H. Drury who was succeeded by Rufus 8. 
Woodward in 1886 when J. Russell Marble and 
Francis A. McClellan, after fifteen and thirteen years 
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service respectively, were taken into the firm. Charles 
E. Eager became a partner in 1901 and three years 
later the firm name was changed to J. Russell Marble 
& Co. only to become in 1909, Marble-Nye & Com- 
pany, upon the admission of Arthur Nye. Back in 
1885 a Boston branch opened and the house has long 
been prominent in New England chemical trade where 
they have represented Diamond Alkali Company. 
The death of Russell Marble in 1928 closed three- 
quarters of a century’s association of his family 
through this same firm with heavy chemical trade. 

That story is typical not only of the gradually 
expanding business, but also the many changes of 
partners, and the long close identification of a single 
family with one firm. 


Development of Chemical Merchant-Traders 


These chemical merchant-traders first sprang into 
prominence after the War of 1812 when the initial 
impetus to our domestic manufacturing due to the 
blockade of imported manufactured goods during the 
war, was carried forward and fostered by our first 
deliberately protective tariff. They grew with the 
growth of industry. During the Civil War period the 
shrewder of them profited greatly; but the heyday of 
the chemical merchant princes was the half century 
between the Civil War and the opening of the World 
War. Rapid industrial expansion created an ever- 
growing demand for industrial chemicals, new chem- 
cals, new uses, new markets, continually opened up 
before them. While competition was deadly, it was 
offset by the always wider fields of chemical con- 
sumption. 

The period opened with imported chemicals in 
control of the market. ‘Desirable foreign con- 
nections’ were the first assets of the successful 
chemical merchants. As the first American chemical 
manufacturers invaded the field, they found it ex- 
pedient to turn over their selling to these same 
experienced merchants as sales agents. The change 
meant to them a closer connection with their source 
of supply, less costs for transport, and exclusive sales 
rights in their own territory. 

It was only towards the close of the period that a 
few of the larger manufacturers began to organize 
their own sales forces and to call on the trade direct, 
but before the World War this direct distribution was 
but a tiny cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which 
only disturbed a few of the most farsighted of these 
local distributors. During that half century they 
controlled the chemical sales. Success came only to 
the canny and the courageous. But success paid 
handsome cash dividends. 

One bright Fall Monday morning in 1889, a sandy- 
haired boy entered with lagging steps the offices of 
Howe & French on Broad Street, Boston. He came 
reluctantly to work, not because the hours were long, 
for from seven to six was the regular working day, not 
because he had any preconceived dislike of chemical 
merchandising, but because his father had advised 
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him to give up a position paying the munificient 
salary of six dollars weekly to associate himself with 
one of Boston’s old and well established houses at a 
weekly wage of three dollars and fifty cents. In those 
days a father’s advice was obviously something to be 
followed implicitly. The reason that prompted this 
advice is also interesting. Its wisdom has been 
justified. That youth—Clarence P. Seaverns—is now 
a dean among New England chemical merchants and 
president of the same ‘‘old and established house’ he 
first went to serve forty years ago. He sits to-day at 
an oak roll top desk in an office in the front corner of 
the second floor of the same building. Half laughing 
at himself, he confesses that he has not yet come to 
the spacious room, the flat-top, walnut desk clean of 
papers, the Oriental rug, or the battery of push bells. 

“Office boy to President would be a most misleading 
description of my business life,’”’ he assured me. ‘As 
a youngster, my favorite author was never Oliver 
Optic, nor was ‘work and win’ my motto. I just 
slithered along on a minimum of work and a maximum 
of luck. If you won’t tell my clerks and salesmen, I 
have the keenest sympathy for every grandmother’s 
funeral on the staff and a firm conviction that most of 
our big successful business men, if they would dare 
tell us so, are where they are because they had the 
breaks in the game.” 

So easy-going a philosophy, although belied by Mr. 
Seaverns’ tremendous energy and his reputation as 
having been one of the very best of all chemical 
salesmen, doubtless accounts for his youthful appear- 
ance. He is trim and slim. His smooth-shaven face 
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The old store on Blackstone st., Boston, is pictured in this adver- 
tisement extracted from the city directory of 1860. 


has hardly a single wrinkle. His hair is still more 
sandy than gray. One would hardly guess that he 
were as old even as the number of years he has been 
in the chemical trade. 

‘‘When I joined this house,” he continued, “It was 
my duty to take long slips with the wants of our 
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the church, but no Puritan. 








customers, which we could not fill, and get the quota- 
tions from other merchants in the trade. We had one 
telephone then, in Mr. Howe’s office, but it was a 
luxury which certainly no three-dollar-a-half-a-week 
clerk dare use. But, I had the pleasant habit of drop- 
ping into a nice comfortable saloon famous for its free 
lunch and telephoning my wants about. I fear I won 
for Howe & French a reputation, not for progressive- 
ness, but for reckless expenditure, before I was caught. 
And yet we were always a very alert house. 


The Two Partners 


“John C. Howe, our senior partner, was a forward- 
looking man. He was interested in the American 
Writing Machine Co., for example, and naturally, we 
had some of the first typewriters in Boston. It was 
he who got us into the manufacturing business at 
Weymouth where we made isinglass for the brewers. 
We own that same 18 acres of land to-day, but we are 
making lacquers and lacquer solvents in what used to 
be our isinglass factory. John J. French, partner, 
was our conservative member, a keen trader of the 
old New England school, who had been brought up, 
as boy and clerk, in the firm of Reed & Cutler, which 
eventually became the wholesale drug house of Cutler 
Brothers. Much of the active business during my 
early days was conducted by several of Mr. Howe’s 
brothers-in-law, the Ripleys. Peter Ripley had 
entire charge of the daily routine downstairs and to- 
day would classify as general manager. He was a 
regular martinet—punctuality and obedience, both 
without any ifs or ands or buts, were the first and 
last of his rules. I did not like it at the time, but to 
be on time and to obey have been invaluable lessons. 
He taught them thoroughly even to a little physical 
persuasion if a pupil was a little dull or slow. 

“Mr. Howe was quite a different type, a diplomatic, 
polished gentleman of New England, not so close- 
fisted as some of our neighbors, but a keen merchant; 
a pillar of the church, but no long-faced Puritan. I 
remember now the heavy, black, expensive Havana 
cigars he smoked; the twinkle in his eye; and his 
caustic wit. Once he sent me to the bank with some 
checks to cash and when I gave him the money he 
upbraided me seriously because I had been so careless 
as to accept one hundred dollars too much from the 
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John C. Howe (left) was a diplomatic, polished Boston 
gentleman; not close-fisted, but a keen merchant; a pillar of 


John J. French was the more conservative member of the 
partnership, a keen trader of the Old New England school. 














teller. ‘Go right back,’ he said sternly, ‘and report 
the mistake and don’t forget to apologize.’ I ap- 
proached the teller’s window with fear and trembling. 
‘Please excuse us,’ I said, ‘but you have made a 
mistake.’ ” 


Old Time Sales Methods 


“The high and mighty person behind the bars 
interrupted me, violently assuring me that this 
particular bank never made a mistake. Try as I 
would he would interrupt always, and I returned 
doubly frightened to Mr. Howe. When he heard my 
story, he smiled and said, ‘I don’t want more money 
than my checks called for, and if that bank never 
makes a mistake, it appears to me that you are in just 
one hundred dollars.’ The cashier, however, when he 
found his mistake, gracefully accepted the return of 
the money. 

“In those good, old, pre-prohibition days, there 
was a great deal of entertaining. Hundreds of good 
chemical sales were made in the bar of the old Parker 
House, and there was in most every firm some bright 
young man who was going the pace for the good of 
the order book. I was elected to this dangerous out- 
post on the sales firing line, and a couple of times a 
week Mr. Howe used to call me into his office and go 
through this euphoneous formula of instructions. 
‘Clarence, Mr. Amos Barton of Springfield is coming 
to town to-morrow. I don’t believe he’s ever seen 
Faneuil Hall Market, and I wish you’d take him out 
and show him all the historic monuments of Boston.” 
That was all, but I knew that I was to take Mr. Barton 
out and entertain him up to the limit of fifty dollars. 
To that limit no questions were asked. Over that 
limit there was a call for a complete and embarrassing 
accounting. But in those days, fifty dollars bought 
a considerable variety and generous quantity of 
entertainment.” 

In reply to my inquiry as to how he would distin- 
guish the most significant difference between the old 
and the new ways of doing chemical business, Mr. 
Seaverns replied at once, “It was more simple and 
more profitable.” 

“What I mean,” he added, “is that we did more 
business with less overhead. About half the number 
of people were needed. Not that the long hours 
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meant more work, for the whole pace was slower; but 
our records consisted only of Books of Account and 
a copy press for letters. The one thing all houses 
demanded was a profit and loss statement on the 
second of the month. Now we have letter files and 
card files, salesmen reports and statistics and analytic 
statements of goods, and departments and territories 
and what not, till we spend half our out-go on records. 

“Then too, we only had one salesman. Our man 
was Morse, a little chap with an enormous moustache, 
who covered all of Vermont, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Freeman Rice, buyer and sales manager, 
always in a cutaway coat and derby hat, the standard 
of dress at that time, used to call on the city trade 
while I, as office boy, called to see our competitors 
for sundry prices which were always quoted without 
reference to price lists, as prices, stocks on hand were 
carried in the head. 

“For another thing our lines of goods were much 
broader and our business partook more of an inter- 
national character. While the house always spe- 
cialized in acids, nevertheless, shellac was one of our 
main lines and we had direct connections all over the 
Orient on this material. Some of the houses did an 
enormous business in indigo and madder from India 
and logwood from the West Indies and South America. 
But our work was always more along the lines of the 
paint materials rather than dyes. Even so, we did 
not specialize in the sense that is common to-day, and 
we were always prepared to sell anything from alum 
to zinc dust and sometimes got far away from either 
chemical or drug lines. 


Boston?’s Biggest Piece of Ambergris 


“On May 12, 1911 one of our close business friends, 
engaged to the whaling business, had a vessel which 
off the west coat of Africa picked up what later proved 
to be the biggest piece of ambergris ever brought into 
Boston. Four rolling tars carried the great chunk as 
big as a hogshead into the office, slung in a sailor’s 
hammock, and we were commissioned to sell it. 
Buyers from all over came to see it and although it was 
stored in one of our vaults, its sweet-bitter odor per- 
fumed the whole premises. It was finally purchased 
by a syndicate headed by Dodge and Olcott, and if I 
remember correctly, the price ran into six figures. 

“Another big difference,” continued Mr. Seaverns 
thoughtfully, ‘‘was the character of the men in the 
business. They were David Harum traders; close and 
shrewd, but honorable gentlemen; often conservative 
to a fault, tenacious competitors and plucky specula- 
tors in a market that fluctuated high and wide. One 
of Mr. Howe’s marked characteristics was his high 
sense of public responsibility to his customers. It 
went deeper than his contract obligations, which were 
inviolate; it imposed on him the necessity of carrying 
spot stocks even in unprofitable, falling markets so 
that we might always be in a position to supply our 
customer’s needs. He felt this was our duty, our 
right to existence as merchants. The other leading 
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chemical houses had similar high ideals of obligation 
and service. 

Rounding out Mr. Seaverns’ story of the Old School 
chemical merchants it is interesting to trace out 
briefly the history of some of his “rivals” of those 
days. 

The house of E & F King began as Pratt & King 
(Eleazir Pratt, druggist and Edward King, merchant) 
in 1834 at 26 India Street where they remained for 
seventy-nine years till they moved to their present 
big building on Atlantic Avenue in 1912. In 1839 
Mr. Pratt withdrew and Mr. King took in his brother, 
Franklin. In 1846 George Dexter, who was office boy 
when the doors were first opened, was admitted to 
partnership and for several years the sign over the 
door at 26 India Street read King & Dexter. George 
Dexter and his brother, Charles, retired in 1859 and 
the old firm style of E & F King was resumed and 
retained after Edward King also retired at the close of 
the Civil War. During the next twenty years, 
Franklin King admitted to partnership William M. 
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HOWE & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS,, 


eo « 71 Blackstone street, 
BOSTON. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO DAILY VARIATION. TERMS CASH. 
COODS FREICHTEO TO THE WEST AT AS LOW RATES AS FROM NEW YORK, AND AS QUICKLY. 
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This 1865 price list furnishes an interesting basis for comparison 
with prices existing to-day. 


Bates, William Agge, Daniel G. Tyler, and his 
nephew, George King. In 1875 his own son, Samuel, 
entered the house and became a partner five years 
later. His son’s son, Gelston King, representing the 
third generation is to-day in charge of the active 
management. 

For many years, Franklin King was a dominating 
figure in the Boston chemical trade. His house was 
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one of the first to specialize in alkalies and was long 
headquarters. too for oxalic acid. He was a New 
Englander of vigorous personality and rugged in- 
dependence of thought, who though he was accounted 
a very wealthy man, remained simple in his habits. 
Twitted once by some of his friends that his son 
should drive to the office in his own brougham behind 


Clarence P. Seaverns, present 
shhead of the Howe & French 
organization, whose reminiscences 
form the basis for this story of the 


-old days in Boston. 





-a spanking pair while he still used the tram ears, he 
replied, ““Well, you see, Samuel had the advantage of 
having a wealthy father.”’ Mr. King died at the good 
age of ninety, on August 29, 1898. 


Another distinguished citizen of the chemical trade 
was George Von L. Meyer, Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
‘the Navy and Ambassador to both Russia and Italy, 
who was son of George A. Meyer, founder with George 
Linder of Linder and Meyer. This firm continues as 
Linder & Company, headed by John Linder, son of 
‘the original senior partner. 


In 1839 John A. and William Bird, brothers, with 
John W. Randall established themselves at 53 Chat- 
‘ham Street, Boston, as chemical merchants under the 
firm name of J. A. & W. Bird. Six years later, Mr. 
Randall left to form Henshaw & Randall and the 
following year, another brother, A. Signourney Bird 
came into the partnership. In 1869 William B. (son 
of John) and William H. (son of William) were 
admitted and in 1874 Edward V. (son of Signourney), 
so that, thought Charles Carruth (1876) and John F. 
Phillips (1883) were also partners, the firm was pre- 
‘dominating an affair of the Bird family. The charac- 
ter of the business changed from general chemical 
trading to special manufacturing and the importation 
‘of casein for the paper industry. 


Three out of four of these chemical merchants’ 
houses are still active and in two of the management 
is vested to-day in sons or in grandsons of the old 
families. But the business has changed from mer- 
chant, to sales agent, to chemical specialist—nor is 
the end of this change still in view. 





Alberta Wood Preserving Co., Edmonton, following recent 
merger with the Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., now handles all 
‘business in four Western provinces previously handled by 


“Canada Creosoting Co. and the Vancouver Creosoting Co. 
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Patent Rights Again 


Editor, Chemical Markets 

While Dr. Grosvenor has pointed out some defects in our 
patent system and we agree with him on many points, we believe 
that he should also bring out the fact that an inventor sometimes 
secures a much longer monopoly than we believe he is entitled to 
receive because it is possible to keep the application in the Patent 
Office for a long period of time. During all this time this applica- 
tion is kept a secret from the public. 

In the meantime many other inventors may be working on the 
same invention and in some cases a manufacturer has built up a 
business on a device which later becomes the subject matter of 
a patent granted to an inventor who happens to have applied for 
patent at an early date and whose application was held up in the 
Patent Office. Since our work is along development lines we 
know this to be a very disturbing factor and we are of the opinion 
that if inventors are to be granted broad valid patents as sug- 
gested by Dr. Grosvenor the other inventors and industries 
should have some knowledge of the existence of such a broad 
application in the Patent Office. This is taken care of very nicely 
by the patent procedure in the British Patent Office. 

It also does not seem fair that a patent should be granted for 
the full term of seventeen years if the inventor can keep his 
application in the Patent Office for ten or twelve years. I do not 
believe that the patent should date from the date of application 
but I believe that the inventor should be allowed a reasonable 
time to prosecute his application and the patent should date 
from a period, say of two years after its filing, except possibly in 
cases where the inventor gets into interference proceedings and 
the like. 

C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc., 
By O. W. Storey, 
Patent Department. 
Madison, Wisc., 
21 March, 1928. 





German potash industry is planning to produce mixed fertili- 
zers similar to those manufactured by the I. G., according to the 
Department of Commerce. The first potash concern to enter the 
mixed fertilizers business is the Wintershall concern. The 
Neustassfurt-Friedrichshall potash concern which merged in 
1928 with Rhenania-Kunheim of Berlin into so-called Kali- 
Chemie Aktiengesellschaft is reported to contemplate production 
of a mixed potash-phosphoric acid fertilizer. Rhenania-Kunheim 
features phosphate fertilizers with its general production of 
heavy chemicals and at present is producing ‘‘Rhenania”’ phos- 
phate. It is not unlikely that Salzdetfurt-Westeregaln-Ascher- 
sleben which is now in process of increasing its capital, may be 
interested in entering mixed fertilizer production as might also 
the Kruegershall Aktiengesellschaft, recently formed by a merger 
of the Burbach and Gumpel potash interests. 


Royal Dutch-Shell oil group is participating financially in 
the Dutch nitrogen products factory at Ymuiden. It is suggested 
in the German Press that this may involve the formation of anew 
European nitrogen concern whose activity, on the basis of the 
Mont-Cenis patents, would be in the first place directed against 
the I. G. It is thought in some circles that the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group may undertake the large-scale manufacture of 
nitrogen compounds in the United States. 


Japan Chemical Industry Co., Ltd., succeeds in making a 
potassic fertilizer by a special process invented after many years 
of research work, says a report from Shanghai. Present annual 
capacity is about 10,000 tons, to be increased later to 20,000 tons. 
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SOVIET 


[ ) ‘ea: the past five years the Soviet chem- 


ical industry has made rapid strides, exceed- 

ing considerably the general rate of develop- 
ment of Soviet industries. The value of the output 
of all branches of the chemical industry (including 
the rubber and match industries) in the fiscal year 
1927-28 was 627,200,000 rubles, as compared with 
506,700,000 rubles in 1926-27 and 177,000,000 rubles 
in 1922-23. The increase last year over the preceding 
year amounted to 23.8 per cent. The share of the out- 
put of the chemical industry in the gross output of 
Soviet industry as a whole increased from 4.7 per 
cent. in 1922-23 to 7.2 per cent. in 1926-27. 


The status of the Russian chemical industry in pre- 
war times was even below that of the generally low 
level of Russian industry. Such important branches 
of the chemical industry as the production of synthetic 
dyes, medical and laboratory supplies, photo-chem- 
icals, mineral fertilizers, coking by-products, prac- 
tically did not exist. Most of the existing chemical 
plants were technically backward and their output 
fell far short of satisfying the needs of the country, 
making it necessary to import considerable quantities 
from abroad—mostly from Germany. 


The world war, by cutting off entirely the imports 
from Germany and restricting imports from the 
allied countries, brought about a considerable develop- 
ment of the existing chemical industries and the 
establishment ofa number of new ones (coke-benzol, 
pharmaceuticals, etc.). 
especially sulfuric acid, was given a_ particularly 
strong stimulus, although the output was held back 
by the insufficient supply of pyrites, which before the 
war were largely imported from Spain. The establish- 
ment of large-scale production of sulfuric acid called 
for a considerable development of pyrite mining and 
smelting. 
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A view of the exterior of the chemical works at Donetz Coal Basin. 
The Soviet Government is establishing many similar 
plants throughout Russia. 
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The Russian communistic experiment 
has included in its plans the work of re- 
habilitating the entire chemical industry 
in every branch. This has been done by 
placing control in the hands of a single 
group of men who are absolute dictators 
of the chemical industry’s destinies. 








The years of civil war wrought heavy damages to 
the chemical industry. Moreover, a large number of 
the leading engineers were foreigners, most of whom 
left the country during this period. This made the 
task of reconstructing the chemical industry doubly 
difficult. Nevertheless, due to the special attention 
devoted to it by the government, the industry has not 
only recovered from the depression of the civil war 
period but has also surpassed the pre-war level. 

The number of workers employed in the chemical 
and allied industries last year averaged 151,100. The 
chemical industries proper employed an average of 
76,800 workers during the first three-quarters of the 
year, an increase of 6.3 per cent. over the preceding 
year. This indicates that the considerable gain in 
output (22.4 per cent.) is due primarily to increased 
productivity of labor. The value of the monthly 
output per worker increased from 613 rubles in 
1926-27 to 770 rubles in 1927-28. 

The principal branches of the chemical industry are 
those devoted to the manufacture of fat and per- 
fumery products including soaps, candles, glycerine 
and cosmetics, and the basic chemical industry, which 
manufactures acids, alkalis and fertilizers. The fol- 
lowing table shows the growth in the output of the 
various branches of the chemical industry proper 
during the past three years: 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 % increase 

Branches of Industry —_ (in millions of rubles) over 1916-27 
Basic (acids, alkalis, 

superphosphates) 61.0 68 .6 81.7 19.0 
By-Product Coking 9.8 15.5 18.4 18.7 
Wood Distillation 6.2 6.0 8.5 41.6 
Aniline Dyes 19.3 28.2 34.6 32.7 
Paints and Varnishes 31.8 36.2 44.8 23.7 
Pharmaceuticals and 

Drugs 21.9 29.5 35.2 19.3 
Fat Products and Per- 

fumes (Soaps, etc.) 80.0 133.9 182.3 36.1 
Bone Products (Glue 

ground bone, ete.) 7.9 11.3 12.0 6.1 
Miscellaneous 13.8 16.7 20.9 


A notable feature of the industry has been the rapid 
development of the basic chemical industries, the 
production of acids last year increasing 13.5 per cent. 
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In view of this determined effort by the 
Soviet Government to rehabilitate 
Russia’s chemical industry, this article 
by S. S. Shipman, of the Amtorg Trading 
Co., is of particular importance as out- 
lining the present progress and future 
plans of this huge industrial program. 








alkalis 17 per cent. and superphosphates 72 per cent. 
over the preceding year. The following table gives 
the production of these industries for the past three 
years and for 1921-22: 


Acids Alkalis 
Years (in Metric tons) Super phos phates 
1921-22 46,700 46,200 4,300 
1925-26 220,790 199,630 80,620 
1926-27 260,660 243,050 89,990 
1927-28 295.820 284,720 155,000 


In the past two years caustic soda has made up 
over 70 per cent. of the output of the alkali industries. 

The development of the by-product coking industry 
in the Donetz and Kuznetz Basins has laid the basis 
for the building up of an independent aniline dye 
industry. Last year coke production totaled about 
4,000,000 tons, an increase of 15 per cent. over 1926-27. 
The domestic manufacture of organic dyes, which in 
1926-27 amounted to 7,541 metric tons and last year 
to over 10,000 tons, now takes care of a large part of 
the requirements of the textile industry of the U.S.S.R. 
while before the war the Russian textile industry 
was entirely dependent on German dyes. The same 
applies to the pharmaceutical-chemical industry, 
which was practically non-existent in Russia before 
the revolution. Many drugs and other medicinal 
supplies which were formerly obtained exclusively 
through imports are now produced in the Soviet 
Union from its own raw materials. 

The production of many other chemicals, which 
were never before manufactured in Russia, has been 
organized. These include red phosphorus for the 
match industry, potassium fluoride used for the im- 
pregnation of railroad ties, formic acid for the textile 
industry, carbon bisulfide for the rubber industry, 
etc., hypo-sulfites, alums, barium chloride, sodium 
fluosilicate, magnesium sulfate and many other 
products. 

In the aniline dye industry the production of 
finished dyes and intermediates, which were formerly 
supplied exclusively by importation, is at present 
organized in the U.S.S.R. on a large scale and prac- 
tically covers the requirements of the textile industry. 
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GHEMICAL PROGRESS 


Sulfur black, salicylic acid, aniline, beta-naphthol, 
paranity-aniline, benzidine, naphthionates, sulfanilie 
acid, ete. are some of the aniline products now being 
manufactured on a commercial scale. Plants for 
turning out H acid and gammaz-acid have also been 
built. The Soviet aniline dye industry furnished last 
year over 80 different dyes, including a number of 
fast colors such as sulfur and diazotized dyes. 

The Leningrad Paint Trust has organized the pro- 
duction of celluloid, which was never before produced 
in Russia, and also of synthetic eamphcr from fir oil, 
which is available in ample quantities in the Soviet 
Union. The Trust has also started the manufacture 
of synthetic resins and varnishes for the automotive 
and aeroplane industries. 

Other plants are producing boric acid for medicinal 
purposes and also essential oils for the soap and per- 
fume industry. In the near future it is expected that 
the Soviet Union will be able to dispense with the 
German and French imports of these products. 

Many pharmaceutical preparations which were 
not manufactured in the country are also now being 
produced in the U.S.S.R. These inelude opium 
alkaloids (codeine, morphine, heroin), iodine com- 
pounds, salicylic acid and salicylates, aspirin, methyl- 
ether, many mercury compounds, bromides, chem- 
ically pure caustie alkalis, adrenalin; neo-salvarsan, 
lunar caustic, iodoform, atropine, cocaine, technical 
and medicinal tannin, pepsin, and numerous others. 
Laboratory researches are being carried on with a 
number of other drugs, including insulin, veronal, ete., 
with a view of organizing the manufacture of these 
products in the Soviet Union on a commercial scale. 

The pharmaceutical industry is controlled largely 
by the state trust ‘“Gosmedtorgprom” (State Medical 
Commercial and Industrial Trust). In 1926-27 the 
industry produced 5,136 metric tons of medicaments, 
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The Frunze Konstantinov metallurgical works in the Donetz 
Coal Basin, showing some of the coke ovens, of 
which there are forty in this plant. 
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while reports for the first nine months of 1927-28 show 
an increase of 43 per cent. over the preceding year. 

Although the manufacture of chemicals and drugs 
not produced in Russia before the war may be con- 
sidered an important development, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is laying the main emphasis on the expansion of 
mass production of the basic chemical products 
required by industry and agriculture. Though above 
its pre-war level, the Russian chemical industry still 
falls short of satisfying the steadily growing demands 
for its products. According to Glavkhim, the chemical 
branch of the Supreme Economic Council, the domes- 
tic chemical industry is in a position to satisfy only 
about 72 per cent. of the market during the current 
fiscal year. The proportion of the total demand to be 
met by the home industry this year is estimated at 88 
per cent. for sulfuric acid, 90 per cent. for caustic soda, 
65 per cent. for potash, and, most serious of all, only 
50 per cent. for mineral fertilizers. 


Demand Exceeds Supply for Fertilizers 


Although the production of fertilizers was almost 
three times the pre-war output last year, the develop- 
ment of this industry lags far behind the needs of 
agriculture. The extensive educational campaigns 
conducted by government agricultural exports have 
exerted a great influence in increasing the demand for 
fertilizers. According to the estimates of “Gosplan” 
(State Planning Commission) the total quantity of 
mineral fertilizers, to be produced in the U.S.S.R. this 
year will be about 378,000 metric tons, including 
260,000 tons of superphosphates, 60,000 tons of ground 
phosphorite, 31,700 tons of ground bone, 7,100 tons of 
nitrates and 19,000 tons of ammonium sulphates. 
The production of mineral fertilizers amounted to 
209,000 tons last year and to 135,000 tons in 1926-27. 
Potassium fertilizers have as yet been produced only 
in small quantities. However, the discovery of the 
tremendous Solikamsk potash deposits in the Urals 
has opened up wide possibilities for this industry. 
Exploitation of the deposits has already been started. 
The production of nitrates will be greatly expanded 
by the construction of the Dnieprostroy hydro- 
electric plant, in the vicinity of which it is planned to 
build a number of nitrate plants to use the cheap power 
from Dnieprostroy. Many other chemical plants, 
including factories for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and calcium carbide, are planned for the Dnie- 
prostroy region. 

The wood distillation industries, based on the 
enormous timber resources of the U.S.S.R. are also 
undergoing considerable development. The manu- 
facture of turpentine-colophany and similar products 
has been started. Plans are under way to expand the 
production of acetic acid, methylene, acetone, ete. 
The extensive timber resources and utilization of 
wood for fuel in Russia (the Urals metals industry 
alone consumes 4,000,000 cubic meters of wood 
annually) offer an extremely favorable basis for the 
further expansion of the industry. The five-year 
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production plan of the wood distillation industry 
provides for the construction of thirteen new plants 
to be concentrated mostly in the Urals, the basic 
product of which will be acetic acid. 


In the past three years about 160,000,000 rubles 
has been invested for new construction, equipment 
and capital repairs inthe Soviet chemical industry, not 
including allied industries. 

Capital investments in the past two years have been 
as follows: 60,100,000 rubles in 1926-27; and 73,100, 
000 rubles in 1927-28. For the current fiscal year 
146,800,000 rubles has been allotted for additions and 
improvements to the chemical industry. 


In 1926-27 imports of chemical products into the 
U.S.S.R. amounted to 67,532,000 rubles and imports 
of equipment for chemical plants to 6,997,000 rubles, 
as against the corresponding figures of 75,576,000 
rubles and 3,433,000 rubles in the preceding year. 
Annual imports of dyes and paints have averaged over 
11,000,000 rubles in the past two years, imports of 
drugs totaled 9,500,000 rubles in 1926-27, while 
imports of tanning materials amounted to 11,678,000 
rubles in 1926-27 and 14,720,000 rubles in 1927-28 
(across European frontiers only). Small quantities 
of turpentine, pitch, alkalis and other chemical 
products are exported. 





Japan’s Ammonium Sulfate Imports 
From United States Show Decline 


Japanese imports of ammonium sulfate from the United States 
during 1928 declined sharply from those of preceding year due 
to unusually large imports from England and Germany. Im- 
ports during 1928 totaled 275,000 tons, valued at yen 36,304,000, 
a gain of 30,000 tons and yen 3,553,000 over 1927. Of this 
amount, 147,958 tons, as compared with 135,431 tons in 1927, 
came from Germany; 96,369 tons, as compared with 60,000 
tons, from Britain; 28,189 tons, as compared with 40,418 tons, 
from the United States; and 5,691 tons, against 7,196 tons, 
from other sources. 

Demand for ammonium sulfate in that country threatens to 
decline because of increasing consumption of lime nitrogen. 
Consumption of the latter during 1928 totaled 40,000 tons, an 
increase of 30,000 tons over 1927. The 1929 consumption is 
estimated at 60,000 tons. 

Imports of Chilean nitrate during 1928 totaled yen 6,108,000, 
a decline of yen 646,000 from 1927; phosphatic ores, yen 11,975, 
000, a gain of yen 1,213,000; and soy bean cake yen 86,827,000, 
a decline of yen 12,152,000. Caustic soda and soda ash imported 
amounted to yen 13,363,000, an increase of yen 1,120,000. Ar- 
tificial indigo and other synthetic dyes imported amounted to 
yen 9,923,000, a gain of yen 2,124,000. 





In 1926 the United States got only about three per cent. of 
Argentina’s aluminum sulfate business. This compares with 
40 per cent. to Germany; 36 per cent., Great Britain; 13 per 
cent. Belgium; and six per cent., France. United States exports 
of this chemical to Argentina have fluctuated considerably: 1923, 
157,362 pounds; 1924, 61,551 pounds; 1925, 233,200 pounds; 
1926, 115,835 pounds; and 1927, 30,800 pounds. Total imports 
of aluminum sulfate into Argentina have been as follows: 1924, 
456,975,000 pounds; 1925, 283,504,000 pounds; 1926, 451,584, 
000 pounds; 1927, 432,866,560 pounds. 
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Op per Phenomenal price advances during the past 

few months focus interest on copper sulfate. 
Sulfate 


PRICES 


Herein is the story of a quieter, but even more 
interesting development of new demands for 
this chemical extending from the battery and 


textile fields, into insecticide and reclaimants. 


N at 


By G. P. Hitchcock 
Nichols Copper Company 








OPPER sulfate is produced in the United 
States chiefly as an incident in the electrolytic 


Since 1919 there has been a steady increase in the 
agricultural use of copper sulfate. The practice of 





refining of copper. While it is possible to pro- 
duce this chemical directly from copper and sulfuric 
acid, it is not economical to produce it in this manner, 
because such product would have to be sold against 
the large and reasonably stable production of the 
copper refiners whose costs are bound to be lower than 
those of a producer not connected with copper 
refining. 

The United States Department of Commerce com- 
piles the production figures of copper sulfate every 
two years, but the figures for 1927, when the last 
census was taken, are not yet available. In 1925 the 
amount produced in the United States was 32,296,583 
pounds, valued at $1,683,788. This compares with 
32,304,421 pounds, valued at $1,777,663 in 1923; 
27,221,704 pounds, valued at $1,767,695 in 1921; and 
35,287,881 pounds, valued at $3,164,611 in 1919. 
While authoritative figures showing annual produc- 
tion since 1925 are not available, it is estimated that 
production for 1928 was approximately 45,000,000 
pounds. 


spraying vines, fruit-trees and vegetables with Bor- 
deaux mixture or dusting them with copper-lime dust, 
is extending rapidly everywhere. and 
apples cannot be grown commercially without spray- 
ing. The same is true of celery and citrus fruits. 


Potatoes 


Another gradually widening field for the use of 
copper sulfate is in the treatment of water supplies. 
This is not a new use, as some communities have 
treated their reservoirs with copper sulfate for many 
years, but of late many 
adopted the practice. 
to be traversed by a boat or a bag containing erystals 
so that all parts are evenly supplied with the resulting 
solution. 


other communities have 
This requires the lake or pool 


This application controls the microscopic 
organisms which produce tastes and odors in the water; 
also it removes the unsightly algae and seums which 
accumulate on the surface in the summer months. 
Copper sulfate is also one of the best fungicides for use 
in swimming pools. 

Still another use of copper sulfate, one which is 
likely to call for substantial quantities of the chemical, 








The practice of spraying vines, fruit trees and vegetables with Bordeaur mixture has extended rapidly since 1919. 
shows the spraying of potatoes, which cannot be grown commercially without this application. 
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is in the treatment of sterile soils. It has been found 
that recently reclaimed peat soils must have certain 
metallic salts directly supplied before the plant will 
grow to maturity. The most striking response is 
secured by the application of copper sulfate. Man- 
ganese and a few other metallic salts are also effective 
in these soils, but not in so marked a degree. When it 
becomes profitable to reclaim such lands, a new outlet 
will be opened. 

Copper sulfate has come into rather large use in the 
recovery of metal values by the method of differential 
flotation, making it profitable to treat material carry- 
ing low metal values which hitherto have not been 
considered worth treatment. This calls for substantial 
quantities of copper sulfate in mining districts. 

The foregoing fields of consumption undoubtedly 
have expanded during the ten-year period since the 
war and the outlook for further expansion is good. 

On the other hand, the use of copper sulfate by the 
railroads in their signal batteries has declined within 
ten years from a very considerable tonnage to an 
almost negligible amount. Other types of cell have 
replaced the gravity battery using copper sulfate, and 
in many instances, the railroads are using their power 
lines to operate their signals. 

Owing to change in the demand for certain fabrics 
which require copper sulfate in their preparation, 
there has been a marked decline in its use by textile 
manufacturers. ,During and immediately following 
the war, a large tonnage went into this field which 
now calls for much less. 

The refiners produce a sufficiency of material to 
supply the requirements of the United States together 
with an exportable surplus which has amounted, in 
recent years, to five or six million pounds per year. 
Most of the exports are to Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, transportation charges making 
it unprofitable to export to continental Europe. 
During and immediately following the Great War, 
however, substantial tonnages were shipped to the 
Mediterranean countries which are large users of 
copper sulfate. The export 1918 is 
shown in this chart: 


trend since 
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The price of this commodity in the latter part of 
1918 was from 8% to 9 cents per pound. A gradual 
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decline, following the lower price of the metal brought 
the price in 1924 down to about 4% cents. During 
the last two or three years, there has been a slow, but 
steady increase, so that now copper sulfate sells in 
New York at about 6% cents in carlots with a strong 
upward tendency owing to the strength of the copper 
market. As copper is the chief factor in the cost of 
producing the sulfate, price changes in the latter 
usually follow changes in the price of copper. The low 
prices of 1924-25 were affected also by the large 
imports of copper sulfate in 1924 from Europe. 
Excess stocks, made from wartime scrap then abund- 
ant in Europe, were dumped in the United States, 
glutting the market and depressing prices over a long 
period. This scrap copper was entirely consumed 
after a year or two so that European producers have 
production costs equal to or higher than those of 
American producers. The comparative imports by 
years since 1918 are illustrated in the following chart: 
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The essential features of the process of manufacture 
have not changed during the past ten years, but cer- 
tain mechanical aids have been introduced in the 
method of crystallization and in the handling of the 
crystals, all of which tend to speed up production and 
reduce to some extent the labor cost. 

Copper sulfate is not only a fungicide of wide appli- 
cation in agriculture, but owing to its low cost and its 
tonic effect on vegetation, it is also one which is not 
likely to be displaced by any other chemical having 
fungicidal power. Consequently, future demand 
promises to increase rather than to diminish. 





The United States furnishes the bulk of the Philippine fer- 
tilizer supply, according to the Department of Commerce. Last 
year 28,269 of 34,533 metric tons came from the United States. 
The principal strength of the American products in this market 
is in the sales of ammonium sulfate, of which the United States 
furnished practically the entire amount. The increase in imports 
of mixed fertilizer from 240 tons in 1926 to 1,347 tons in 1927 
is entirely due to the larger shipments received from the United 
States. 

The demand for superphosfates, which in 1926 was supplied 
by Japan, was in 1927 largely taken care of by imports from the 
Netherlands. The share of the United States in the super- 
phosfate trade of the Philippines is insignificant 


National Fertilizer Association will hold fifth annual con- 
vention, June 10-13, at the Hotel Griswold, New London, Conn, 
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A Decade’s Developments in 


Phthalic Anhydride 


By J. M. Selden, Jr. 
Vice-President, The Selden Company 


EVELOPMENT of the use of phthalic anhydride 
during the past ten years has been increasingly 
rapid and interesting in nature. Before the 

war, the uses of phthalic anhydride were limited to the 
dyestuff industry. This use, while fairly large, was 
of course centered in Germany and the demand in the 
United States was rather small owing to the fact that 
finished dyes were then imported into this country in 
place of being manufactured here. During the war 
imported dyestuffs dropped off considerably and, 
therefore, the Government took steps through the 
Bureau of Chemistry to investigate the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, starting with raw materials. This work 
was carried on extensively by the Color Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. H. D. Gibbs. One of the 
most important discoveries during this period of 
research was the process for producing phthalic 
anhydride by the direct oxidation of naphthalene with 
air over a catalyst. This 


cs Pounps 
discovery was the nucleus 


1917 198 1919 19Z0 192) 


ture of dibutylphthalate, diethylphthalate and dia- 
mylphthalate, the manufacture of synthetic resins, 
such as, glyptal and rezyl, the manufacture of phenol- 
phthalein, the manufacture of anthranilic acid, and 
the manufacture of phthalimide. It might be well 
here to call attention to what is probably the most 
important development for the use of phthalic 
anhydride in the manufacture of dibutylphthalate. 
The development of the butanol process, bringing the 
market price of this material to a moderate level has, 
of course, aided materially in bringing the market 
price of dibutylphthalate to a point where it could be 
used as a most important plasticizer for nitrocellulose 
lacquers. The rapid growth of the lacquer industry 
is a well known fact and the use of dibutylphthalate 
has gone hand in hand with the use of lacquers. 

In 1917 the production of phthalic anhydride was 
rather small, the material being produced at that time 
by the old sulfurie acid 
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The rapid growth of the market for phthalic anhydride is reflected 
in this chart which shows the volume of sales from year to year. 





for 1918 was $2.85 per 
pound or a reduction in 
price from the year 1917 
of 32.6 per cent., showing 
that the new process had 
its immediate effect upon 
the market. Year by 
year, we find that the 
production increases by 
leaps and bounds and, at 
the same time, the market 
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price shows a rapid and steady decrease. In 1922 the 
production increased to 1,629,182 pounds with an 
average price of 35 cents per pound; in 1924 the pro- 
duction was 2,787,308 pounds with an average market 
price of 24 cents per pound; in 1926, 4,379,108 pounds, 
with an average price of 18 cents per pound; and in 
1927, 4,549,820 pounds, with an average price of 17 
cents per pound. There are no production figures 
as yet available for 1928, but a fair estimate will 
bring this figure close to 6,000,000. 

As previously stated, the production of phthalic 
anhydride by the direct oxidation of naphthalene with 
air over a catalyst was discovered in 1916 by Dr. 
H. D. Gibbs and Courtney Conover, resulting in 
U.S. Patents Nos. 1,284,888 and 1,285,117 and various 
other patents. As the U. S. Government had a shop 
right in the Gibbs-Conover patents, it announced a 
method of co-operation with industrial concerns for 
the development of the process. A few concerns 
accepted this proposal and eventually developed the 
process on a commercial basis, which in turn led to 
the decrease in price from $4.23 per pound in 1917 to 
17 cents per pound in 1927, and an increase in sales 
from 138,857 pounds in 1917 to 4,549,820 pounds in 
1927. 

At an average market price of 17 cents per pound, 
phthalic anhydride is one of the cheapest organic 
acids available. It might be well for no research 
organization to overlook this moderate-priced organic 
acid as the development of new processes for the use 
of phthalic anhydride in the next ten years bids fair 
to assume large proportions. 





Production of solid soda caustic in Italy rose from 39,500 
tons in 1925 to 70,300 tons in 1927, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This expansion of domestic output is 
directly reflected in imports, which decreased from 22,300 tons 
in 1925 to 2,000 tons in 1927, with a further drop indicated for 
1928 in imports of only 300 tons the first nine months. Pro- 
ductions of soda ash has likewise risen from 138,300 tons in 1925 
to 185,000 tons in 1927, while imports of soda ash by Italy are 
now negligible. 


Commonwealth Tariff Board Australia, decides that the fol- 
lowing items for the manufacture of cellulose enamels and 
lacquers may be imported under security in accordance with 
Item 404 of the Tariff Act: Cyclohexanol acetate, diacetone 
alcohol, ethylene glycol, glycol mono butyl acetate, glycol mono 
ethyl acetate, glycol mono methyl acetate, methyl cyclohexanol 
and methyl cyclohexanone, glycol mono butyl ether, glycol 
mono ethyl ether, glycol mono methyl] ether. 


Imports of aniline oil into Japan have declined sharply from 
1,255,487 kin in 1926, to 561,818 kin in 1927 and 51 kin in the 
first 11 months of 1928. Most of this material was formerly 
imported from the United States. The remarkable decline is 
due to the large production of aniline oil by the Mitsui Mining 
Co. and the Nihon Senryo K. K. since the middle of 1927. 


By-products coke plant is planned for the South Wales coal 
field by British Benzol and Coal Installation Co. It will consist 
of 35 high-temperature coke-ovens, with a by-product rectifier, 
which will extract ammonium sulfate, benzol, tar products and 
gas, together with high quality coke. 
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British Company Cites American 
Competition in Annual Report 


Borax Consolidated state in their report for the year ended 
September 30, 1928, that the reason for a reduction in profit 
from £320,738 to £307,188, is continued active competition from 
the United States. As the result of the competition referred to, 
the average prices of the company’s products were the lowest 
recorded. 

In his report, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
chairman of the board, said, “I reported to you at our last 
meeting that we were developing on one of our properties in 
Southern California a new borate mineral which would be more 
economical for the purpose of borax production than the minerals 
we had hitherto worked. We have during the year done a large 
amount of development work and have proved the existence 
of a very large body of this ore on our property. The use of it 
at our refineries in the United States and in Europe has enabled 
us to show a profit this year which we should probably not other- 
wise have made in face of the competition which we have had 
to meet from various sources in the United States of America. 

“The competition does not arise from one source alone, but 
from several, operating in different ways. The largest and most 
important is that of an American company operating in Cali- 
fornia, producing potash from lake brines and also borax in the 
proportion of about one ton of borax to two tons of potash. 
The borax being produced as part of the operations has to be 
forced on to the market. This, with the competition from other 
United States of America sources, has led to a disastrous re- 
duction in the price of both borax and of boric acid, the market 
being flooded with more than it can at present absorb. 

“So far as potash is concerned, the European producers have, 
so far, not met this potash competition by a reduction in price, 
as the production of potash at present in the United States 
supplies only about 20 per cent. of the consumption there. How 
long these conditions will last will presumably depend upon the 
development of potash production in the States and the necessity 
for the European producers to lower their price to meet the 
changed conditions. It appears probable that a large increase of 
potash production in the United States may take place in the 
near future. 

‘So far as Searles Lake, where the potash I refer to is being 
produced, is concerned, we have a large patented or freehold 
property on the Lake and have the right to work the brine free 
of roylaty for the production of potash and by-products. Dur- 
ing the war we did a large amount of experimental work for the 
production of potash, but at that time processes were not suffi- 
ciently developed to enable this to be done at a profit, especially 
as we then did not aim at producing any by-products. The 
matter, however, is receiving now our most careful attention. 

“So far as our new mineral is concerned, this is the most 
economical ore we have yet developed for the manufacture of 
borax, but it has also great possibilities in other directions for 
use in various industries, especially in a concentrated form. 
There have been some difficulties in treating it, but these have 
been overcome.” 





Fertilizers imported into Japan during 1928 were valued at 
yen 159,000,000, a decline in value of yen 6,346,000 from 1927. 
Decline was caused chiefly by drop in value of soy bean cake 
imported. Only yen 93,362,000 was imported during 1928, 
a decline of yen 15,074,000 from 1927. Ammonium sulfate 
showed an increase of yen 4,221,000, the imports for 1928 amount- 
ing to yen 36,902,000 during 1928. 


Imports of Chilean nitrate into Japan are now controlled by 
the Mitsui and Mitsubishi companies, the former having un- 
dertaken to handle a yearly minimum of 90,000 tons of low 
percentage, and the latter 20,000 tons of high percentage. 
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FERTILIZERS of the FUTURE 


By W. S. Landis* 


Vice-President, American Cyanamid Co. 


O-DAY it is the most common 
T knowledge that seeds reproduce 

themselves when planted in cul- 
tivated soil. We learn quite early in life 
that the plant draws food from the soil, 
and the soil soon becomes exhausted if 
such food elements are not replaced. 
Around this has grown our practice of 
manuring or fertilization. Let us for a 
moment get a clear understanding of 
these terms. The word ‘“‘manure”’ is the 
older. It once had a much wider signifi- 
cance than it possesses to-day. Originally 





less and finally seem to reach a certain 
fairly definitely fixed minimum of return. 
We can improve the return by using 
better seeds and there has been marked 
progress made in seed development. 
By rotation of crops, that is, the sue- 
cessive planting of seeds of different 
families, the decrease of productivity 
can be halted to a marked extent. By 
the use of addition agents to the soil 
crop yields can be maintained or even 
improved. Knowledge of the use of such 
addition agents goes back probably to 


it meant “to work by hand” and much ‘*Thedreamofcon- the very early days of agriculture. The 


later acquired more restricted meaning 
of ‘‘a material or process for the better- 


ment of the soil.”’ It was not until the ic foods of the 


centrated synthet- °° of animal excrements dates before 


the dawn of recorded history. The 
earliest writings of the Romans mention 


17th or 18th century that further humanrace willbe the value of dung, of which Virgil sung. 


limitation of meaning took place, and 
its use became generally restricted to 


materials used in such betterment of rectly through sup- 


realized first indi- Varro and Columella, the earliest agri- 


cultural writers, mention not only the 
use of farm manure but of marl, and 


soils. At first even in its most narrow plying a similar spoke of the effect of green manures 


of the above senses it included chalk, 
gypsum and lime as well as what we now 


call ‘farmyard manures.” We now and letting nature 


material to the soil UP°” the succeeding wheat crop. 


There seems to have been a gap left 
in the literature of fertilization during 


apply it to this last named material carry on an inter- the Dark Ages and it was not until the 


alone. 

The term “fertilizer” is of compara- 
tively recent origin. In general it is 
applied to materials which were pre- 
sumed directly to feed the plant, in contra-distinction 
to the ‘‘manure”’ which only indirectly fed it. Nitrates, 
ammonia salts, phosphates and potash salts were 
believed to be better classed under this newer term 
“fertilizer.” But the end of such re-classification is 
not yet in sight, for within the past year the manu- 
factures of the common chemical or commercial 
fertilizers have objected to the use of the term “fer- 
tilizer’”’ to their products and are advocating instead 
“plant foods.” 

On the subject of agronomy which includes that 
branch of agriculture devoted to the growing of the 
crops and in particular grains, fruits and vegetables, 
we still have a great deal to learn of the fundamental 
and underlying facts of plant feeding. We know that 
seeds when planted upon certain types of soils will 
under favorable climatic conditions reproduce them- 
selves many fold. We also know that when this same 
operation is repeated a number of times on the same 
plot of ground the successive yields become less and 


* Address before American Institute of the City of New York, March 12, 1929. 
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formation.”’ 


mediate trans- Renaissance that writings upon agricul- 


ture became common. There was no 
mystery in the use of farmyard manure, 
marl, lime and ashes for promoting crop 
growth. Just when the Indians of New England 
learned to place the fish in the corn hill is not recorded. 
Undoubtedly all of these early fertilizers and manures 
were accidental discoveries. 

The first real scientific basis of our modern practice 
dates back to the great chemist Liebig, approximately 
ninety years ago. Liebig probably originated very 
little but reduced the great mass of experience of his 
predecessors to an exact quantitative basis. His care- 
ful analysis of the constitution of the growing plant 
showing that 95 per cent of the dry matter of the 
plant was derived from the atmosphere and only two 
or three per cent was drawn from the mineral con- 
stituents of the soil, threw an entirely new light upon 
plant feeding. His early work was followed im- 
mediately by comprehensive experimental work, the 
most noted of the early beginnings being that of Sir 
Joseph Bennett Lawes who began systematic experi- 
ments on the family estate at Rothamsted, which 
estate is now our most celebrated Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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What we now consider as most typical of our ferti- 
lizer materials did not, however, originate with Liebig. 
As early as 1653 English publications showed the 
ralue of rags, wool, bones, horn and wood ashes. A 
few years later blood, hair, feathers, hoofs, skin, fish, 
malt, were added. Twenty-five years later the value 
of nitre or saltpeter as a fertilizer material was 
recorded. Fifty years later soot and wood ashes, oil 
cake, and grain dust were added to the list. It was 
during the Nineteenth Century and probably con- 
temperaneous with Liebig’s work that the greatest 
developments took place. Chile nitrate and Peruvian 
guano were imported into Europe for agricultural 
Practically at the same time, 1842, the 
first superphosphate patents were taken out, and a 
year or two later superphosphates began to appear on 
the market. 

The potash salts were added to the list in 1860 with 
the opening up of the Stassfurt beds. At about the 
time that nitrate first came into the European market, 
sulfate of ammonia also appeared in quantity and was 
tried in agriculture. 

Liebig’s analytical work confirmed the presence of 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash in appreciable 
quantity in the living plant. The early fertilizers and 
in fact most of those compounded even to-day base 
their principal value upon these three ingredients. 
Our knowledge, however, of the constitution of the 
plant shows that it contains practically every known 
element, some, it is true, in extremely minute quantity. 
The soil itself is an extremely complex material. 
Most of the elements found in the plant are derived 
from it, for the living plant draws little besides carbon 
and nitrogen from the atmosphere and very little of 
the latter directly. 


purposes. 


Plant Foods and Plant Stimulants 


It is probably unwise to take the broad viewpoint 
that a fertilizer is any material which is added to the 
soil to increase plant growth and crop yield. Such 
definition is too comprehensive. An increase of yield 
may be due to one or more of several factors. Growth 
may be promoted by feeding, in which case our ferti- 
lizer should contain the necessary elements which 
when absorbed by the plant promote growth. Nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphate, manganese, zinc, vanadium, 
titanium and a host of other elements would come 
under this class. 

We recognize that bacterial action plays an import- 
ant part in rendering soil constituents available for 
absorption and conversion by the plant. Bacteria are 
rather particular about the kind and conditions of 
their surroundings. If we can promote the develop- 
ment of bacteria which in turn converts our soil con- 
stituents into more available foods, we usually obtain 
response in growth. We may, therefore, add to the 
soil conditioners such as lime, and bacterial foods 
such as manures and organic matter which promote 
the development of these colonies of valuable assist- 
ants. Such materials would not necessarily come 
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under the class of plant foods but rather as con- 
ditioning agents or bacterial foods. 
Of recent years we recognize still a third method of 


-inereasing plant growth which we class as_ seed 


stimulation. We are not so clear as to the function of 
this group of materials but apparently they act much 
in the same way as the tonic which the physician 
gives us when we are not quite up to par. In general 
the seed itself is treated with these reagents, resulting 
in a quicker sprouting and more elaborate develop- 
ment of root structure and a material increase in 
growth and yield. Here again we have crop improve- 
ment without the addition of a plant food or soil 
conditioning agent. It is more a stimulating effect 
forcing the sprout to develop an abnormal root 
structure capable of picking up from the soil a cor- 
respondingly increased quantity of latent plant food. 
In view of the complexity of these three very widely 
different phenomena I am inclined toward the present 
tendency to drop the word “‘fertilizer’”’ as applied to 
our commercial product containing nitrogen, potash 
and phosphate and use instead the more descriptive 
term ‘“‘plant food.” 


Present Day Plant Foods 


The practice of preparing and using artificial 
fertilizers differs in various parts of the world just as 
general agricultural practice differs. In some local- 
ities the individual materials which the farmer has 
determined most suitable to his needs are purchased 
and applied singly to the soil. This practice received 
its highest development in Europe and persisted up 
to recently, with at present showing a tendency to a 
change to the practice of using a compounded or 
mixed fertilizer. In the United States our practice 
has been the reverse and the plant foods have been 
assembled and mixed at a centralized factory, and one 
application is made of the composite material. Even 
here there has been a tendency to buy the ingredients 
and assemble them on the farm but it is probable that 
we will see a return to the older practice with the 
advent of the newer fertilizers. The choice is largely 
a question of availability which in most cases means 
cost of labor. 

Liebig’s work demonstrated that nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium were the most important con- 
stituents of the plant structure that of necessity had 
to be supplied to the ordinary soil to maintain the crop 
yield. Soda, lime and silica while important con- 
stituents are present in sufficient quantity in the usual 
soil as to present no problem of exhaustion. In view 
of the very wide variation of cultivated soils through- 
out the world it must be remembered that there are 
always some exceptions to any such general state- 
ment. Upon this foundation our fertilizer practice 
arose. Such materials as nitrate of soda and sulfate 
of ammonia being available in quantity formed the 
nitrogenous portion; mineral phosphates found in 
various parts of the world by suitable chemical treat- 
ment could be rendered soluble and the processing of 
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these materials took care of the phosphorus require- 
ments; the discovery of the potash salts in Germany, 
and later in France, Poland and Spain formed the 
basis of the potash constituent. In addition there 
have been vast quantities of otherwise wasted products 
such as refuse from the slaughter house, oil cakes and 
meals from the oil factories, hair, wool and leather 
scrap from various sources all of which contain valu- 
able plant foods in more or less available form or if 
unavailable can be simply processed to make them 
acceptable fertilizer materials. In the case of certain 
slaughter house products and oil meal cakes, these 
products which years ago found their only outlet in 
the fertilizer industry have now found application as 
stock foods and vast quantities have been diverted 
from the fertilizer to the feeding industry. 

The fertilizer industry has in consequence come to 
depend more and more upon chemical products for its 
raw materials. The natural nitrate of soda and the 
by-product sulfate of ammonia to which have been 
added to more recent years various synthetic nitrogen 
chemical products, such as cyanamid, nitrate of lime, 
urea, and ammonium ‘phosphoric, now form the bulk 
of our nitrogenous ingredient. There is little chance 
of return to the waste organics, and with better 
education of our farmers the little still used will 
further decrease. 

The phosphate industry still relies largely upon the 
natural deposits of phosphate rock for its raw material; 
processed with sulfuric acid this has appeared upon 
the world markets as superphosphate. Processed 
with phosphoric acid a more concentrated form of 
soluble phosphate has been produced but up to the 
present the quantity of the latter used is only a small 
fraction of the former. Within quite recent years the 
raw phosphate rock has been used for the production 
of phosphoric acid either by chemical or electro- 
thermal processes and this phosphoric acid has been 
treated with ammonia or potash to form the cor- 
responding phosphate salt. 

There has been little or no change in the potash 
industry which since its inception has turned out 
various grades of chloride of potash or sulfate of 
potash. 


The American Mixed Fertilizer 


Here in America where labor costs are high and 
extensive farming is practiced, it has been customary 
to supply to the farmer the three important plant 
foods in a compounded or mixed form. The processing 
may be simple or complex depending upon the raw 
materials used in the preparation of these fertilizers. 
In its simplest form it consists of a more mechanical 
mixing of various purchased ingredients to meet a 
definite formula. In its more complex form less avail- 
able nitrogenous materials undergo a chemical pro- 
cessing, usually in the presence of phosphate rock, and 
forming a semi-manufactured material. This in turn 
is mechanically mixed with other raw materials to 
form the complete fertilizer. 
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These American mixed fertilizers contained as little 
as 10 per cent of the plant foods, ammonia, phosphoric 
anhydride and potassium oxide, which are the chemi- 
cal names for the more common designation, ammonia, 
phosphoric acid and potash. Most of such low grade 
products have been legislated out of existence within 
recent years and very few fertilizers that appear on 
the American market contain less than 12 per cent of 
the plant foods, ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash. The tendency to-day is to produce materials 
running from 14 to 16 per cent of these ingredients in 
the bulk of the fertilizers turned out. 

Quite recently there has appeared on the market 
the so-called double strength or double formula 
fertilizers containing from 20 to 30 per cent of plant 
foods. 


Balanced Plant Foods 


This American practice of mixing the important 
plant foods together in a factory and selling the 
resultant mixture to the farmer, had long’ been 
frowned upon by the European agriculturist. The 
basis of his criticism was that this system was forcing 
the farmer to purchase materials which he really may 
not require, and that a better principle was to analyze 
the soil, determining the lacking plant foods, ond 
then supply only such deficiencies. No objection can 
be taken to the theory behind such a procedure but in 
practice it did not always successfully work out. The 
taking of accurate soil samples is a complicated pro- 
cedure. The analysis is long and tedious. The inter- 
pretation of results is very difficult. A high pressure 
salesman falling upon the farmer at purchase time 
forced the sale of his single ingredient, and for one of 
several reasons the farmer usually bought a most 
unbalanced fertilizer. Now the plant is not able to 
substitute to an unlimited extent one plant food for 
another. If a surplus of nitrogen is present a plant 
thrives only to the extent of the most deficient of the 
other important foods, as for example phosphate or 
potash. It avails very little to supply large quantities 
of nitrogen without adequate amounts of phosphate 
and potash. At the close of the war there were in 
existence in Europe enormous factories built during 
the war for the supply of nitrogen for munitions. At 
the close of the war these plants turned to the produc- 
tion of fertilizer nitrogen salts and forced their product 
upon the home markets with the result that there was 
only a temporary increase in food production, and 
crop yields gradually dropped off in spite of the con- 
tinued enormous consumption of nitrogen. A compre- 
hensive study of the situation showed the trouble to 
lie largely in deficiency of one or more of the other 
plant foods, and a complete change of manufacturing 
program was embarked upon with the object of pro- 
ducing a complete fertilizer containing the three plant 
foods balanced at least to the extent of insuring a fair 
crop yield. In other words Europe to-day is adopting 
at least in principle the old established American 
practice of furnishing the farmer a mixture of the 
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three important plant foods in proportions to insure 
at least fair crop returns. 


New Fertilizers 


As mentioned above the fertilizer industry, more 
particularly in this country, developed first around 
a practice of using a great mass of waste materials. 
Most of such materials are of comparatively low 
analysis and when they contained any quantity of 
nitrogen, such as the better grades of cotton seed meal, 
animal tankage, fish scrap and the like, they found 
their way into the feeding industry leaving only the 
lowest grades for fertilizer. As a result of this use of 
very low grade, or more properly speaking low 
analysis materials, the mixed fertilizer produced 
contained a comparatively small amount of plant food. 
Twenty years ago we began to extract nitrogen from 
the atmosphere and convert it into chemical products 
and to-day more of such so-called synthetic nitrogen 
is produced than comes from the by-product coke- 
oven and the nitrate fields of Chile. Most of the 
synthetic nitrogenous compounds produced are of 
comparatively high analysis. The processes of pro- 
duction themselves are rather flexible enabling one to 
obtain the chemically combined nitrogen in several 
concentrated forms. There is a widely diversified 
field into which the primary products of these fixation 
processes can be diverted. It has, therefore, appeared 
logical to maintain the concentrated  charac- 
teristics of these new synthetic compounds and with 
them to produce much more concentrated fertilizer. 
As a consequence there are on the markets to-day 
complete fertilizers containing 40 per cent and up- 
wards of the three plant foods. The whole fertilizer 
world is actively engaged in research along these lines 
and we may expect in the future to find still further 
new combinations lending themselves to the produc- 
tion of these concentrated or high analysis products. 
In general these materials are of the types of ammon- 
ium nitrate, ammonium phosphate, potassium phos- 
phate, potassium nitrate and like combinations. The 
underlying principle is to eliminate so far as possible 
the non-plant food ingredients. 


Distribution Problems 


The distribution of fertilizer is quite a problem. 
The various products formerly used came from widely 
different sources. They were assembled in mixing 
plants, bagged, tagged and guaranteed as to content 
and then transported to the farm centers. Further 
transport to the farms was then required and finally 
distribution in the fields. The costs of assembling, 
bagging and transportation to the farm centers in 
many cases equalled the wholesale value of the plant 
foods contained, so that the practice was not par- 
ticularly economical in the case of the low grade 
materials. The actual costs of field distribution alone 
formed a very appreciable item where the material 
contained only 15 or 10 per cent of plant foods. With 
the advent of the higher grade materials analyzing 
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three or four times as concentrated as the older types, 
these distribution costs could be cut materially. From 
the economical standpoint there is, therefore, a marked 
advantage in increasing concentration of the fertilizers. 


Application of Old Fertilizers 


The older fertilizer made up very largely of a 
slightly soluble phosphate mixed with the insoluble 
organic nitrogenous materials and with only a modest 
quantity of soluble salts, offered no great problem in 
field application. The minimum of care and the use 
of the most crude equipment enabled the farmer to 
avoid damage or burn. The new high analysis fertili- 
zers, however, are essentially water soluble materials. 
Their application, if injury to the growing plant is to 
be prevented, requires more care and in particular a 
more thorough incorporation with the soil before or 
during seeding. They must be located more carefully 
with respect to the seed. The economical quantities 
used are much smaller than with the low analysis 
materials, and require equipment capable of finer 
adjustment. None of these problems, however, are 
insurmountable and my staff has planted hundreds of 
plots over the past three years with fertilizers con- 
taining as much as 60 per cent of plant food and all 
in water soluble form, and using the better standard 
grades of available farm equipment without difficulty 
or damage. 

There is still another phase of the new fertilizer 
situation which is now commanding our best atten- 
tion. I mentioned early in my address the fact that 
careful analysis of the plant showed it to contain a 
very wide variety of elements and it is believed that 








Potatoes grown without fertilizer, such as those indicated in 
this picture, show poor growth and slim yield as 
compared with those aided by fertilizer. 


most of these play a vital part in the growing plant. 
In the old days most of the waste products used were 
of plant or animal origin and contained many of these 
essential elements. Phosphate rock itself is a most 
complex material and in the process of manufacturing 
superphosphate the whole of the rock appeared in the 
superphosphate, so that fertilizers compounded of 
these materials contained most of these vital elements 
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even though in extremely minute quantity. Many of 
the newer fertilizers are crystallized products, that is 
chemical products crystallized from solution and in 
the process of crystallization are purified or freed from 
contaminating elements. The disappearance of the 
organic wastes from our fertilizer materials leaves out 
another source of supply of some of these rarer ele- 
ments. In consequence the agronomist is now faced 
with a new problem and must be on the eternal look- 
out for elemental deficiencies of more or less unsus- 
pected nature. I have in mind the case of the Florida 
soil which refused to produce tomatoes until a small 
quantity of manganese was added. I also have in 
mind two other cases where zinc in one and titanium 
in the other were necessary to successful agriculture. 
I believe, therefore, that we are opening up a new 
field of investigation of the influences of new elements, 
which influence has not been felt due to the older 
fertilizer practice, but which may show up in a sub- 
stantial manner in the case of some of the new fer- 
tilizers such as are being produced in Europe. It isa 
subject to which some of us are paying the closest 
attention. 

Summing up, the future fertilizers will be much 
more concentrated in the three common plant foods 
than even past history would lead one to suppose. 
The older organics of animal or vegetable origin will 
disappear to still greater extent and will be replaced 
by newer synthetic salts mostly of inorganic nature. 
There is no particular advantage from the agricultural 
standpoint in these organics and the newer products 
will produce equally good or better results. Educa- 











The potatoes in this picture, grown under the same conditions as 
those shown on the opposite page, but treated with a suitable mixed 
fertilizer, yield from 75 to 100 bushels per acre more as a result. 


tion of the farmer in the use of the newer synthetic 
products will decrease the demand for the organics to 
that point where they sell at an equally competitive 
price. 

There will be a material change in the character of 
the inorganic fertilizer materials and those showing 
tendency to deflocculate soils, others showing tendency 
to leave harmful residues in the soil, and those of 
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inferior physical characteristics will disappear and be 
replaced by greatly improved combinations. There 
will be many new elements added to the list of essen- 
tial plant foods. Process limitations existant to-day 
will disappear in so far as they eliminate essential 
plant foods, and the science of compounding will be 
greatly elaborated as we acquire better knowledge of 
plant requirements and soil deficiencies. 

The dream of the concentrated synthetic foods of 
the human race will be realized first indirectly through 
supplying a similar material to the soil and letting 
nature carry on an intermediate transformation. 
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Identification and Properties of the Common Metals 
and Non-Metals, by J. E. Belcher and J. C. Colbert, 246 pages, 
The Century Co., New York, $1.75 net. 

A manual of forty-five experiments, following the sequence 
of topics as discussed in Smith-Kendall’s General Chemistry 
and continuing the work covered in the authors’ earlier book, 
“Experiments and Problems for College Chemistry.” 


Gas Chemists Handbook, 800 pages, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, $7.00 net. 

The third edition, completely modernized and brought up to 
date, of this very technical, very complete guide for the gas 
chemist. 


Mergers and the Law, 153 pages, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, $3.00 net. 

One of the series of studies of public policy in the regulation 
and control of business organization and methods. This one 
traces the development of public policy toward corporate con- 
solidations. 


The Economics of Coal Mining, by Robert W. Dron, 168 
pages, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $4.20 net. 

A review of the various practical economic problems which are 
encountered by all those associated with the working of mines, 
including legai and financial factors which must be included. 


An Etymological Dictionary of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy, by Dorothy Bailey and Kenneth C. Bailey, 307 pages, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $10.00 net. 

An interesting dictionary providing those who are interested 
with the derivation of chemical and mineralogical names. Refer- 
ences are given to the sources of the derivations. 


Sales Management Fundamentals, by Richard C. Hay, 
249 pages, Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.50 net. 

Covers the high points in the fundamentals of sales manage- 
ment in a common-sense and practical statement by a man with 
a conspicuous record of success as a sales manager. 


Introductory Theoretical Chemistry, by G. H. Cartledge, 
550 pages, Ginn & Co., New York, $3.60 net. 

A textbook of theoretical chemistry which achieves a logical 
and approachable treatment through successive discussions of 
matter, solutions and reactions, with a final section for the 
application of the principles involved. 


Electrical Engineering and Electrochemistry, edited by 
Alfred Scholman, 1304 pages, Technische Worterbucher-Verlag 
G. M. B. H., Berlin. 

This is volume 11 of a series of Illustrated Technical Dic- 
tionaries. It is in six languages and contains about 4,000 illus- 
trations and numerous formulae. 
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Solving Sales Problems 
With Economic Research 


By T. K 


EMAND for any commodity 
1) is an extremely compli- 
eated and uncertain quan- 
tity. Every company acts as an 
intermediary between the desires or 
wants of the and raw 
materials that may be transformed 
to want-satisfying commodities. 
Its suecess depends in a_ large 
measure upon its ability to antici- 
pate the wants of the public and 
create the goods that will satisfy 
them before the wants occur. 
Many a business man still regards his company as all 
important and the wants to which the business caters 
as of secondary significance. Such business men still 
use their intuitive method of determining their busi- 
ness policies. Nearly everyone has progressed beyond 
the rule-of-thumb methods in the technical end of 
production but many still rely on such methods in 
marketing their products. 

One of the first effects of mercantile research when 
efficiently carried on is greatly to reduce the number 
of styles or classes of products offered for sale. The 
great European Chemical Combine, which includes 
the chemical trusts of Germany, France, Belgium, 
Luxomburg and the Franco-German Potash Syndicate 
eliminated two thirds of the products manufactured 
and offered for sale before the War. The New England 
shoe manufacturers reduced and simplified the number 
of styles in the same manner resulting in huge econo- 
mies of production and distribution. 

Many successful corporations, who have engaged in 
business for a long time gradually adopt the idea that 
they are dominant institutions and assume the 
“public be damned” attitude. They are imbued with 
the idea that the public will have to take what they 
offer or do without. When this policy is maintained 
the company is in a very serious condition, for no 
corporation can in the long run go contrary to public 
demand, no matter how strong it may have been in 
the past. 

A market survey will, if properly made, enable the 
company to adjust its activities to meet the needs of 
the public and in many cases mold public opinion so 
that a demand may be created for goods already 
produced. Every problem of every firm shows in its 
last analysis, a marketing aspect. This resolves itself 
into two distinct problems, first—-what kinds of goods 
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Rule-of-thumb methods have long since been discarded 
in the technical end of chemical production. But chang- 
ing marketing conditions have not generally been met 
with the same open-mindedness towards new methods. 
Nevertheless economic research is keeping pace with 
scientific research, and if an adequate balance is to be 
struck between supply and demand to avoid the evils of 
overproduction, this aide to selling should be enlisted in 
helping solve our pressing chemical distribution problem. 


does the market want, and second—how shall the 
industry proceed to satisfy this demand. 

The survey may in addition show specific results 
such as a possible change in the method of reaching 
the market or a change of products more acceptable 
to the market. The first of these may develop a 
sales-campaign or a new advertising campaign. 

Many persons still think of a market as a place 
where things are bought and sold and generally think 
of some specific place where buyers and sellers meet 
and make exchanges. As examples they think of the 
produce exchanges, the Elgin Butter Market, the 
Stock Exchanges and many similar institutions. A 
more careful analysis reveals the fact that these 
exchanges are but a small part of the real markets in 
question. 

Markets to-day mean the areas within which the 
forees of supply and demand for a commodity are 
effective. There is a world market for wheat, cotton, 
coffee, and wool and there is an American market for 
American flags, college pennants, ready made clothes 
and thousands of other commodities. 

Furthermore, there are many local markets where 
demand and supply interact within still narrower 
boundaries. Delving still deeper we find that the 
markets for different commodities are dependent on 
each other and interact. The market for corn is 
affected by the market for wheat. The cotton market 
reacts on the wool market and yet the cotton market 
is determined by many factors that do not affect wool. 

A complete survey of the elements constituting 
any market are to-day so multitudinous and com- 
plicated that the generally accepted formulas based 
on inspection and guesswork are no longer satisfac- 
tory. A scientific market survey will furnish definite 
accurate information as to the nature, character and 
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location of the consumers of a given product and 
enables the producers to secure a first hand definite 
understanding of the present markets by analyzing 
the actual concerns, the location, numerical strength, 
purchasing power, buying motives, likes and dislikes 
of the customers. It makes possible the discovery of 
new markets. It often leads to the discovery of a 
potential market for a by-product of the industry. 
It enables a company to realize just how it stands in 
competition with others in the same field. 


A great deal of information which business men 
often accept at its face value is often misleading and 
erroneous. During the War it was generally believed 
by leaders in the tanning industry that a certain large 
concern controlled from 85 to 90°% of the output of 
some kinds of leather. An intensive investigation 
revealed the fact that it really controlled only about 
35% of the output in question. Those who accepted 
the 85% estimate relied on hearsay evidence without 
any foundation of fact. 


Mistaken Estimates Hurt Business 


Mistaken estimates which may be unimportant in 
academic discussion are very serious when questions 
of business policy are based upon them. Every 
producer, whether large or small needs to know these 
facts in order to manage his business properly. Com- 
mercial research is really at bottom fact finding 
research establishing definite information instead of 
uncertain estimates and guesswork. 

In most lines of production industry is to-day 
operating at less than 65°% of its capacity. For 
years the steel industry has found that the market 
could take care of less than 65% of its capacity and it 
has adjusted its production as a result of careful 
research to this quota. 

Lack of adequate commercial research in many 
lines of production is probably partially responsible 
for recurring cycles of overproduction and depression. 
As soon as the “‘cycle”’ is over the average producer is 
carried away by optimism and instead of adjusting 
production to the actual needs, pushes his production 
to higher levels which in the long run leads to another 
depression. 

First, each individual producer may make mistakes 
in the location of his business, the quantity to be 
produced, the kind of products, or in the kind of busi- 
ness he should do. 

The second type of maladjustment is that of a trade 
or a line of business taken as a whole. To avoid the 
dangers of this many trade associations employ com- 
mercial research departments of their own, the results 
of which are available to all the members. 

Forty-six industries and trade associations are 
known to have established commercial and industrial 
research departments and many others are con- 
templating the inauguration of such activities in the 
near future. This fact alone speaks volumes for the 
importance and efficiency of this new departure in 
business. 
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A sales analysis is usually derived from the com- 
pany’s own sales records. Generally, however, it is 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of economic factors 
beyond the experience of a single company. In a 
certain field a group of ten manufacturers regularly 
exchange statistics showing each company’s sales in 
the different sections of the country. By compiling 
and analyzing these figures it is possible to determine 
what parts of the country are weak or strong. 

These statistics may be charted and establish in a 
clearcut way the competitive sales position of the 
company in question. Through advance information 
of this kind it is often possible to reduce or adjust 
production to sales, thus reducing the inventory. 

One progressive concern has been able to stabilize 
its production and reduce materially the amount of 
unemployment during periods of depression by in- 
creasing its advertising and pushing sales during the 
lean years. 

Commercial research as a basis of export trade is a 
comparatively recent development in the United 
States. The great trading nations of the world have 
been carrying on this work for many years. Even 
areat Britain, which has been the most individualistic 
country in Europe, is rapidly changing its policy to 
one of close co-operation. The British Board of 
Trade has been transformed into an active aggressive 
organization and is carrying on research activities in 
the great markets of the world. Pouring its great 
flood of trade information into a great central reservoir, 
it engages in classification and organization so as to 
make it available for the British manufacturers and 
merchants. British trade is being reorganized along 
scientific lines and is to-day better equipped than ever 
before to meet the fierce competition of other coun- 
tries for control over world markets. 


German Marketing Research 


Germany, even before the Great War, had evolved 
a system of research departments in connection with 
its factories and commercial establishments. German 
agents were sent to all the great markets of the world 
to collect facts and send them back to the merchant 
or manufacturer who employed them. Credit risks 
were analyzed, buying habits studied, personal con- 
nections of buying concerns and the kinds of products 
needed, were all analyzed and utilized. Germany was 
thus able to cater successfully to the whims and 
fancies of primitive people as well as to those of the 
more advanced nations of the world. 

Even during the War, the German government 
created the Iron and Steel Institute, a research 
organization for promoting foreign trade. It also 
founded the Institute for Chemical Research. All the 
research organizations were concentrated in the 
Imperial Economic office. 

France has also been awakened to the need of 
business research and has sent out investigators to 
study markets and bring back reports. Even Japan 
has started a scheme for carrying on commercial 
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research in order to provide Japanese manufacturers 
and merchants with information that will aid in selling 
their goods in all the countries of the world. The 
South American countries are deeply interested in the 
new movement and have established agencies for 
carrying it on. Peru has created a Commercial Infor- 
mation Bureau to enable its industries to get into con- 
tact with the markets in which they buy and sell 
their goods. 

Before the war most of the American exports were 
largely handled by international merchants or export 
houses generally managed by Englishmen, Germans 
or other nationals. These managers were usually 
interested in pushing the wares of their own country 
rather than American goods. Gradually the great 
industrial combinations of the United States estab- 
lished their own selling organization and expanded 
their business through effective economic research. 


Promoting American Foreign Trade 


In order to promote foreign trade of the United 
States it is necessary to enlarge the activities in this 
field following the very effective foreign trade activ- 
ities of the German industries. American methods of 
advertising and salesmanship are not as effective in 
world markets as at home. The American exporter 
must have more accurate and more complete informa- 
tion of the wants and customs of foreign buyers if he is 
to sueceed in competition with English, German or 
French producers. Here commercial research is of 
greatest importance, for without it American indus- 
tries have no chance in competition with the highly 
organized and effective exporting machines of their 
rivals. To succeed, Americans must learn to co- 
operate, to pool their facts and use modern, up-to-date 
methods of interpretation. 

The old individualistic method of doing business, so 
dear to the average American business man, is rapidly 
being discarded, just as antiquated methods within 
the factory are given up for more efficient practices. 
As Herbert Hoover has tersely expressed it “‘we are, 
almost unnoticed in the midst of a great revolution, or 
perhaps a better word, a transformation of the whole 
super organization of our economic life. We are 
passing from a period of extremely individualistic 
action, into a period of associational activities.” 


Natural soda deposits discovered on Lake Tanatar in Slav- 
gorod district of southwestern Siberia, have been estimated at 
100,000,000 tons, according to official dispatch of the Siberian 
Government. The thickness of the bed is said to be about three 
meters. The composition or purity of the deposit are not known. 
Since Russia is said to consume 200,000 tons of soda annually, it 
is expected that her present import requirements of about 50,000 
tons will be provided by this domestic source. 


Belgium consumed 129,855 tons of Chilean nitrate during 
1928, nearly double the 1927 figure. A large cyanamide plant 
in Ghent will commence operations in April, marking the first 
production of this article in Belgium. The enterprise is fostered 
by the Societe Anonyme d’Ougree-Marihaye and the Societe 
General de Belgique bank, with the Boerenbond Belge, a co- 
operative organization, contracting for the output. 
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Attention is called to the fact that German dry 
color plants have found it advantageous to use 
magnetic oxide of iron, obtained as a by-product in 
the manufacture of aniline or alphanaphthylamine, 
as a cheap raw material in the process. A brown 
colored oxide is produced of poor covering power. 
Chemiker Zeitung, 1928, 846-7. 

A new form of casein, which is capable of swelling, 
is made by mixing with it a ten per cent. solution of 
dextrin or a degradation product of starch. The 
mixture is dried and ground. German Patent No. 
4,461,782. 

A mixture of barium carbonate and calcium hydro- 
oxide is added to water in order to soften it. U.S. 
Patent No. 1,689,036. 

Both disodium hydrogen phosphate and sodium 
bicarbonate are used in suitable proportions for treat- 
ing water in order to reduce its high content of lime 
and magnesia. French Patent No. 624,101. 

Another water softening composition contains zinc 
chloride or zine sulfate and extract of logwood. 
French Patent No. 623,440. 

Hexylresorcinol is used as a germicide in admixture 
with glycerine. British Patent No. 299,522. 

New solvents and plasticizers for nitrocellulose, 
cellulose acetate and various cellulose esters and 
ethers are the alkyl esters of maleic and fumarice acid, 
such as ethyl maleate, methyl fumarate and the like. 
U.S. Patent No. 1,677,753. 

Where the addition of the chemical does not spoil 
the acid for a use to which it is going to be put, con- 
siderable advantage is gained from the standpoint of 
storage and transportation of the acid in steel drums 
without injury to them, when arsenic trioxide or 
sodium arsenite is added to the acid. U.S. Patent 
No. 1,678,775. 

A new method of dehydrating magnesium chloride 
consists in passing over it a current of a dry gas con- 
taining hydrogen chloride. French Patent No. 624,738. 

Glass is strengthened by gluing to it a sheet of 
celluloid and then repeating the process until a built 
up product is obtained. The use of a proper solvent 
for the celluloid is important, for the adhesion between 
the glass and the celluloid must be perfect. Diacetone 
alcohol, tetrachloroethane and cyclohexanone have 
been found to be excellent solvents for this purpose. 
British Patent No. 299,900. 

A difficulty encountered in pickling metals is pitting. 
It is claimed that pitting is avoided by the addition 
of stannous chloride. U.S. Patent No. 1,678,776. 

Rosin is mixed in suitable proportions with castor 
oil and the mixture is then hydrogenated. The 
products obtained are of pasty character and are 
suitable for use in the manufacture of soap, textile 
preparations and the like. German Patent No. 451,180. 
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A New Use for 


MERCURY SALTS 


By Hugh Glasgow 


New York Agricultural Experiment Station 


INCE its introduction eight or nine years ago as 

a soil insecticide, mercuric chloride has come 

to be one of the most useful materials available 

for combating the root maggots of cruciferous crops. 

While the efficiency of mercuric chloride, when 
applied for this purpose, cannot be questioned, in- 
jury to certain crops has occasionally been reported 
following its use. Mercurie chloride solutions, in the 
proportion generally recommended, are safe and ef- 
fective; but they must be used with care, and it must 
be admitted that the margin of safety for such tender 
crops as cauliflower seedlings is not very great even 
when the dosage is cut down to the minimum. 

On this account it seemed worth while, if possible, 
to find some compound of mercury that would be less 
toxic to the plant but that would still retain the val- 
uable insecticide properties of mercuric chloride. 

With this object in mind a systematic examination 
of the different available compounds of mercury was 
planned. Of the compounds so far studied during 
the past three seasons, mercurous chloride has given 
the most promise of fulfilling these requirements. For 
the present, therefore, the discussion will be limited 
to a consideration of the merits of this compound as 
compared with the standard dilutions of mercuric 
chloride as commonly recommended. 

Mercurous chloride, calomel, or mild mercuric 
chloride, as it is sometimes termed by the dealer, is a 
heavy, white powder practically insoluble in water, 
and generally regarded as an exceedingly inert sub- 
stance. For this reason it was tested in the regular 
course of the work more as a matter of routine, as 
nothing much was expected from 


insecticides available. This was due chiefly to the 
fact that on account of its extreme safety to the plant 
the dosage could be increased almost without limit, 
where with most of the other insecticides suitable for 
this purpose, limits of safety are more sharply defined. 

In carrying out these tests the mercurous chloride 
was applied in a number of different ways with the 
idea of establishing the limits of safety to the plant 
and its insecticidal properties as well as any possible 
value it might have as a soil fungicide for use against 
seedbed diseases. 

The usual method of applying was in an aqueous 
suspension, by first making the required amount into 
a paste and later adding this to the bulk of the water. 
When used in this way the proportions arbitrarily 
taken in most of the routine tests were one ounce, four 
ounces, and eight ounces respectively to ten gallons 
of water, the resulting suspensions being constantly 
agitated as they were applied. 

In addition to this method of applying, the mer- 
curous chloride was also used as a four per cent. dust 
in an inert carrier such as finely powdered gypsum. 
In this form it was usually drilled along the row 
directly on the seedlings so that there would be a con- 
tinuous deposit of the dust on the ground immediately 
about the base of the plants to be protected. 

Finely powdered mercurous chloride has_ the 
property of adhering tenaciously to certain smooth 
coated seeds such as cabbage or cauliflower. 

On account of this quality it is possible to coat such 
seed very thoroly with an exceedingly heavy film 
of the powder by the simple process of agitating the 

seed for a short time in a vessel 





it as an insecticide. 

Preliminary tests soon suggested, 
however, that this apparently in- 
ert compound really did possess 
surprising insecticidal properties 
when placed in the soil, and this 
was borne out by later detailed 
tests on a number of different in- 
sect pests. In fact it was found 
possible with this material to se- 
cure more definite and complete 
control of pests such as the cabbage 
maggot, onion maggot, and carrot 
rust fly than with any of the other 
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Formerly regarded as an exceed- 
ingly inert substance, the pos- 
sibilities of the use of mercurous 
chloride asa soil insecticide have 
hitherto been disregarded. This 
article describes recent tests at 
the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station which have 
not only shown calomel to be a 
very useful insecticide, partic- 
ularly in the treatment of 
tender crops, but also to possess 
considerable fungicidal value in 
checking seedbed diseases. 


Chemical Markets 


containing finely powdered mer- 
curous chloride. By such a pro- 
cedure a pound of cauliflower seed 
should retain somewhat more than 
half its weight of the powder dis- 
tributed as a uniform film sur- 
rounding the individual seeds. 
Seeds of various kinds coated 
in this way were planted, and as a 
further check on their tolerance to 
this material heavy applications of 
the pure powder were also made at 
the time of seeding, so that the seed 
when covered was surrounded by 
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powder. Even with such an excessively heavy appli- 
cation of the pure mercurous chloride directly to the seed 
in the soil, the seed of cabbage, cauliflower, radish, onion 
and a number of other crops were found to germinate 
normally, the young seedlings pushing thru this de- 
posit of pure mercurous chloride with no apparent 
injury. In some cases there even appeared to be a 
noticeable stimulation in the development of the 
seedlings due possibly to the mercurie chloride in- 
hibiting the growth of injurious soil fungi. Such 
heavy applications of mercurous chloride to the seed 
at the time of planting were made at first with the 
idea of testing the tolerance of the germinating seedlings 
to the chemical and to establish also the effect of such 
heavy applications on the development of seedbed 
diseases. It soon became apparent, however, that 
when applied in this way and with no subsequent 
treatment certain crops were protected to a marked 
degree from the attack of insect pests such as the root 
maggots and that frequently this protection persisted 
thruout the remainder of the growing season. 

The studies on mercurous chloride so far carried 
out indicate that this material promises to be an 
extremely useful insecticide for use against certain 
types of soil inhabiting insect pests such as the root 
maggots. The fact that it combines the qualities of 
great efficiency with almost unlimited safety to the 
crop treated makes it an insecticide of great promise. 
This applies particularly to the protection of extremely 
tender crops, such as cauliflower or celery seedbeds, 
on which most of the other insecticides available for 
root-maggot control are likely to cause injury. 

In addition to its value as an insecticide, mercurous 
chloride when applied as for root-maggot control has 
in some cases shown marked results in checking certain 
seedbed diseases, notably club-root and damping-off 
troubles in cabbage and cauliflower seedbeds. Used 
alone or in combination with mercuric chloride it 
appears to have great promise in checking such 
seedbed diseases irrespective of its value in the control 
of insect pests. 





Exports of borax from the United States, amounting to $3,227, 
000 for first ten months of 1928, are 33 per cent. greater than for 
the entire year of 1927. Estimates on the full year of 1928 in- 
dicate nearly a 60 per cent. increase over 1927. _ For the first 
ten months of 1928, $2,773,445 worth has gone to Europe; $298, 
766 to the Far East; and $145,346 to North and Central Am- 
erica and the West Indies. 

Europe and the Far East are the largest consumers of Am- 
erican borax, the North, Central American and West Indies 
section ranks third, with South America fourth. The largest 
increases in the purchases of American borax by individual 
countries estimated for the entire year 1928, are in France 220 
per cent., Germany 120 per cent., Italy 142 per cent., Nether- 
lands 30 per cent., United Kingdom 33 per cent., China 1,500 
per cent., Hong Kong 500 per cent, the Philippines 54 per cent, 
and Japan 4 per cent. Those of the principal consumers whose 
purchases are less for the ten months of 1928 than for the entire 
year 1927 are Canada, Brazil, and Colombia. However, the 
estimated total for this group for the entire year 1928 is about 
equal to 1927 sales. In Mexico and Cuba there are substantial 
gains. 
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Gerow, C. Culbert, sales manager, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. Born, Salisbury Mills, N. Y., 17 Feb. 1880; children, 6; 
educat., rural schl. Laflin & Rand Powder Co., N. Y. C., 1898- 
1903; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 1903- 
12; Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., asst. to vice-pres., 
1913, sales mgr., 1918 to date. Memb., Amer. Management 
Assn., Amer. Iron & Steel Inst., Wilmington Chamb. Comm., 
Wilmington Country Club. Hobby: golf. Address: Hercules 
Powder Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Smith, Frederic J., chief chemist, Phosphate Rock Depart- 
ment, American Agricultural Chemical Co. Born, So. Hadley, 
Mass., 30 Nov. 1867; mar., Nettie Hapgood Piper, No. Hadley, 
Mass., 29 Apr. 1899; children, 2 sons, 1 dau.; educat., Hopkins 
Acad., Hadley, Mass., 1884-86, Mass. Agri. Coll., Amherst, 
Mass., B. S., 1890, M. S., 1896. Mass. State Bd. of Agri., 
chem. to Gypsy Moth Com., 1896-99; Bowker Insecticide Co., 
res. chem., 1899-1908; present pos., 1908 to date. U. S. Patents, 
insecticides, fungicides, coml. prep. Bordeaux mixt. & dehy- 
dration of moist prods. Memb., Amer. Assn. Adv. Sci., Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Assn. Fla. Phosphate Min. Chem. (pres., 1926-27). 
Author: ‘Arsenate of lead, ete. Manufacture & Chemical Com- 
position;” with A. H. Kirkland, “Digestion in the Larvae of 
the Gypsy Moth.” Hobby: amateur tennis. Address: Box 167, 
Pierce, Polk Co., Fla. 


Snow, Roscoe Kent, assistant sales manager, The Dow 
Chemical Co. Born, Syracuse, N. Y., 12 Apr. 1878; mar., 
Emily A. Doll, Wilmette, Ill. 25 Sept. 1926, children, 2 sons; 
educat., high schl., special Pharm. course. C. W. Snow & Co., 
own retail drug bus., H. K. Mulford Co., The Upjohn Co., The 
Doll Chem. Co. Nine yrs. Natl. Guard Service in N. Y. Clubs: 
Saginaw Country, Saginaw Canoe, Midland Country, 32 deg. 
Mason. Hobbies: golf, music. Address: The Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 


Trubek, Moses, vice-president in charge of production, 
Franco-American Chemical Works. Born, Riga, Latria, 1868; 
mar., Fannie Jacobson (dec. 1914), New York, 1895; 2d, Jose- 
phine Kells, Wood Ridge, N. J,, 1918; children, 6 sons, 1 dau.; 
educat., Univ. Riga, Latira Ch.E. Wm. Zhan Leather Co., 
1892-95; Natl. Provisioner, chem., 1895-99; Leon Godchauae 
Sugar Refining Co., 1893-99; analyt. consulting chem., N. Y. C. 
1899-1900; Franco-Amer. Chem. Wks., 1900 to date. One of 
the first mfrs. of ethyl chloride on coml. scale. Special designs 
for the production of organic esters. Sinking Fund & Police 
Pension Fund Comm., of Borough of Carlstadt, since 1914-16. 
Chmn. various drives during War. Dir., Carlstadt Mutual Bldg. 
Loan Assn., Rutherford Natl. Bk., Carlstadt Consumers Ice Co. 
Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc. (1893), Compressed Gas Mfg. Assn., 
Bd. Trade (Carlstadt, N. J.), Carlstadt Turnverein (treas. 
1914-23), Masonic & Rotary Club, Rutherford. Hobbies: 
philosophical, historical, geographical studies. Address: Franco- 
American Chemical Works, Carlstadt, N. J. 


Vaughn, Charles F., vice-president and manager Niagara 
Falls Works, The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. Born, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1874; mar., Hallie Perkins, Binghamton, N. Y., 


1906, educat., Worcester Poly. Inst. B. 8., 1896. Mathieson 
Alkali Wks. and assoc. co’s., 1896 to date. Lt. Col., Chem. War. 
Serv., charge Chlorine sect., Edgewood Arsenal. Tech. work 


on devel. of Castino Proc. for electrolytic manuf. of caustic 
soda chlorine, etc. Clubs: Niagara, Univ. (Niagara Falls). 
Hobbies: small boat sailing, cruising. Address: Mathieson 
Alkali Wks., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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XPERIENCE has shown that 

efficient production requires 

a competent group of em- 
ployees, free from personal in- 
juries. The occurrence of accidents 
hampers operations, demoralizes 
the organization and_ interferes 
with the work of supervisors and 
men. 

Aside from compensation and 
medical expense, accidents have been found to in- 
crease overhead and production costs. Often mate- 
rials are spoiled, machinery injured or tools damaged. 
Occasionally, as a result of accidents, orders may not 
be completed on schedule; machinery may stand 
idle; or because of the substitution of a less compe- 
tent man for the injured employee, the quality of the 
output may be lowered. In cases of permanent 
disability, time and money are spent training another 
employee for the job, while in some cases the dis- 
abled man is kept at regular wages, although per- 
forming less skilled work. 


Ability to show a record of high production at low 
unit cost is considered one mark of a successful fore- 
man. The prevention of personal injuries plays an 
important part in making such records possible. 

The accident records of many companies show 
that most personal injuries occur because of human 
failure, largely the inability of individuals to adjust 
their working habits to the hazards of their par- 
ticular jobs. 

It has been found that the safeguarding of ma- 
chinery and the removal of physical hazards, although 
essential as proof of 
company’s well- 
ingness to provide 
safe working con- 
ditions, must also 


PLANT 
S AFETY to lead and inspire confidence 
POLICIES 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FOREMAN 
REGARDING 


SAFETY 


foreman is generally recognized 
as holding the key position, since 
a competent, productive working 
force rests largely upon his ability 


among those under his direction. 
In many cases the success of safety 
work also depends upon his efforts 
to develop among his men proper 
interests and attitudes regarding 
safe working conditions and methods. 

Studies of the underlying causes of accidents re- 
veal that the failure of employees to perform their 
work safely, frequently may be prevented by sys- 
tematic supervision. In most cases, this demands 
not only a constant check upon operating methods 
and conditions, but also a knowledge of men, re- 
sourcefulness, tact and careful guidance on the part 
of the foreman. 

Adequate planning and the maintenance of a clean 
and orderly department serve as incentives for safe 
and efficient working methods. 

Chance-taking, unnecessary haste, hazardous ‘‘short 
cuts” and other unsafe practices are discouraged by 
strong leadership, mature judgment and_ proper 
example. 

A reputation for “square dealing” and a sincere 
personal interest in men assist the foreman to main- 
tain adequate departmental discipline. 

When coupled with proper selection, placement 
and training of employees and a periodic check of 
physical and mental fitness, these basis requirements 
of good foremanship usually make for an efficient, 
dependable work- 
ing force,practi- 
cally free from per- 
sonal injuries. 

A number of in- 
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This functional chart and the accompanying article form part of an industrial 
safety series, prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. This particular ar- iin of Ree 
ticle dealing with the part played by the foreman is of particular interest to plant ‘8CK O CRpCrence, 
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Occasionally, the 
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of performing his 
job safely because 
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toward his work, 











sion of industry the — executives in determining supervisory policies in securing freedom from accidents. chronic poor judg- 
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BOOTH NO. 2 


Exposition of Chemical Industries 
New York City, May 6th to llth, 1929 


For Exhibit of 


a complete line of equipment in 


CHROME 


and 


CHROME 
NICKEL 
STAINLESS 
ALLOYS 


L. W. GIBBONS 


Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 




















Manufacturers and Consumers of 


Calcium Arsenate 


A European Chemical works wish to sell their first 
rate manufacturing process for extra light calcium 
arsenate (1,000 en. cm. weight 180 grams). 


Low Cost High Yield! 


Terms may be arranged on royalty or purchase of 
product. Direct inquiries to Rudolf Mosse, Graybar 


Building, New York City, Box No. N. Y. A. 4020-J. 
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ment, or ignorance. In some instances, mental dis- 
orders such as sluggishness, distraction, excitability 
or violent temper are important factors in the occur- 
rence of accidents. In others, defective vision or 
hearing, epilepsy, heart disease, undeveloped hernia 
or similar physical disability is the underlying cause 
of personal injuries. 

Some companies, besides investigating the em- 
ployment history of prospective workers, subject 
them to a physical examination or employ aptitude 
tests to measure their fitness accurately. This in- 
formation makes it possible to determine whether 
the applicant is capable of satisfying the require- 
ments of the job, thus insuring his placement at 
work for which he is best adapted. 


Shop Practice Instructions 


In addition to the careful selection and placement 
of workers, many executives find it profitable to 
provide a systematic program of instruction regard- 
ing safe and efficient shop practice for new employees, 
as well as for those transferred from other depart- 
ments. 

This is accomplished in some large organizations 
by the conduct of a training department or appren- 
ticeship school, where employees are taught the re- 
quirements of each operation of their work. Others 
prefer to appoint “instructing foremen,” acting 
under the supervision of department heads. On 
smaller properties departmental foremen are held 
accountable for employee training, as a part of their 
supervisory and managerial duties. In these cases, 
new or transferred workers are taught by the fore- 
man himself or are placed under the guidance of an 
experienced employee for a given length of time. 

Regardless of the method adopted, fixed respon- 
sibility for an adequate program of instruction has 
proven one of the most effective means of insuring 
efficient workmanship, free from personal injuries. 

Employees and supervisors frequently have been 
found to lose interest in safety work solely because 
the management appeared insincere by failing to 
authorize the correction or removal of hazardous 
physical or mechanical conditions. 

To overcome the tendency of supervisors to neg- 
lect safeguarding because of departmental cost, 
some companies charge expenditures for safety im- 
provements and guarding to a general maintenance 
account or to a special fund appropriated for the 
purpose, rather than to the maintenance account of 
the department in which the improvements are made. 
This policy usually insures prompt action when cor- 
rections are needed, thus convincing employees that 
the company is sincerely interested in making the 
plant as physically safe as possible. 

The responsibility for determining whether physi- 
cal improvements or additional guarding is needed 
in a given department often is placed directly upon 
the supervisor in charge, acting in co-operation with 
the Safety Director. The latter records the necessary 
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requirements and encourages Officials to provide them 
promptly. 

The attitude of supervisors toward safety is gen- 
erally considered as the determining factor in the 
success or failure of accident prevention work. This 
attitude is directly influenced by superintendents 
and operating officials, whose repeated indication of 
the importance attached to accident prevention by 
the company is highly essential. 

Many organizations find it desirable for superin- 
tendents to hold monthly or semi-monthly meetings 
of foremen to acquaint them with problems or changes 
in policy. Instead of appointing foremen’s safety 
committees or holding special meetings for foremen, 
accident prevention matters are frequently presented 
upon these occasions. This serves to maintain con- 
tinual interest in the subject, as well as to convince 
supervisors that safety is considered a part of regular 
operating duties rather than as an additional activity. 

When held at regular intervais, it is considered 
that these meetings afford excellent opportunities 
for superintendents te keep in close touch with the 
accident situation and to emphasize repeatedly the 
safety policies of the company. 

Recognition of the growing importance of the 
foreman’s position, with its many and varied re- 
sponsibilities, recently has led a number of organiza- 
tions to conduct systematic courses of instruction 
for supervisors regarding the requirements of success- 
ful foremanship. 

To provide an opportunity for study and dis- 
cussion of foremanship problems, as well as for the 
exchange of opinions and experiences regarding 
various phases of their jobs, special meetings of the 
supervisory force are held in some cases by company 
officials. In others, group conferences, composed 
of representatives of a number of local industries, 
are arranged under the auspices of a civic body or 
influential company. In some communities Fore- 
men’s Clubs are organized for a similar purpose. 
Correspondence courses and text study plans are 
also employed. 


Safety Training Programs 


Safety is given a prominent place in some fore- 
manship training programs. Supervisory duties 
in respect to safety, the effect of accidents upon 
production costs, causes of accidents, methods of 
prevention, safeguards or other related subjects are 
included. 

Some organizations promoting effective safety 
work have deemed it highly desirable for foremen to 
conduct safety activities among their employees. 

A portion of the program of departmental meet- 
ings, often called for the purpose of creating mutual 
interests between supervisors and workers, is de- 
voted to safety. A short instructive talk is given 
by a foreman, superintendent or operating official; 
the department’s accident experience or relative 


standing is reviewed and ¢auses and remedies of 
WEAN. 
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serious accidents are discussed, followed by sugges- 
tions for increasing the scope of the department’s 
safety work. 

Informal, short meetings of the foreman with 
his men provide an opportunity to discuss intimately 
the safety problems of the group. 

The appointment of a competent employee as 
his safety assistant enables the foreman in many 
cases to carry out the details of his accident pre- 
vention plans more efficiently. 

Periodic interdepartmental safety contests serve 
to intensify the interest of supervisors and men. 

The success of departmental safety work depends 
largely upon the ability of operating officials and 
executives to encourage constant effort on the part 
of foremen. Experience has shown that this may 
best be accomplished by keeping in close touch with 
them on the job. 

Periodic safety visits to operations by officials, 
superintendents or Safety Directors are usually made 
to inspect a department, to investigate the circum- 
stances surrounding a recent accident or to confer 
with supervisors concerning specific safety problems 
or additional mechanical or physical safeguarding 
requirements. 


Recognition of Safety Work 


Occasionally, a safety suggestion made by a mem- 
ber of a department is discussed with the foreman 
in charge to determine its merit. Visits are also 
frequently made to congratulate supervisors on 
behalf of the company for an excellent safety record, 
to determine the cause of excessive accident cost, to 
solicit co-operation in arranging for special safety 
activities or to encourage greater effort because of 
unsatisfactory accident experience. 

Official recognition of efficient safety work gen- 
erally provides the most effective means of imbuing 
the supervisory force with the “‘safety spirit.” 

As a rule, the Insurance or Safety Department 
maintains a record of the company’s accident ex- 
perience. From it a monthly departmental report, 
showing the number of lost-time accidents, the 
estimated number of days lost and approximate 
cost, is often prepared and sent by the chief operating 
official to each supervisor. In some organizations, 
accident costs when obtainable, are charged to de- 
partmental operating accounts; and the foreman in 
whose departments accidents have occurred are 
notified accordingly. These measures serve to em- 
phasize, the effect of accidents upon operating costs 
and to commend or penalize supervisors for the 
results they have obtained. 

Often bonuses are granted or prizes donated to 
foremen and employees of a department making an 
outstanding safety record or winning a safety contest. 
In some cases, safety as well as production records 
are made the basis for promotion. 
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Construction of a new chemical plant at Priest River, Idaho, 
one of seven to be established in the northwestern part of that 
state, is reported about to begin. A concern in New York, said 
to be a $50,000,000 outfit, is said to be financing this projected 
chain of chemical plants. This first plant will be built in time 
to operate when a projected paper mill is opened at Priest River 
and will treat timber before it is used in the pulp mill, extracting 
chemicals needed by the New York company. 


Canadian Carbonate Co. is erecting a plant at Edmonton 
for manufacture of carbon dioxide from coke. Company is also 
erecting third factory in Montreal in which the Backhaus process 
will be used. It will soon possess nine factories in Canada 
located as follows: Dartmouth, N. S., Toronto and Hamilton, 
Ont., St. Boniface, Man., Edmonton, Alberta, Vancouver, B. C., 
and three in Montreal, P. Q. 


Duval Texas Sulphur Co., subsidiary of United Gas Co., lets 
contract to install a second plant, more than doubling present 
capacity. Shipments of sulfur will begin about May 1. Com- 
pany has elected following officers: chairman, O. R. Seagraves; 
president, J. W. Cain; vice-presidents, W. L. Moody, 3rd and 
A. H. Smith; treasurer, W. L. Moody, 3rd; secretary, N. N. 
Oille. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. plans construction of two branch plants, 
the first in Cleveland and the second in St. Louis, both to be used 
in connection with dry ice manufacture. Both will be two-story 
structures, the first to cost about $100,000 and the seeond 
$75,000 including equipment. 


Viscose Corp. of America plans construction of addition to 
rayon mill at Parkersburg, W. Va., to be a complete operating 
unit, consisting of several buildings to cost more than $2,000,000 
and doubling present capacity of about 3,000,000 pounds per 
month. 


Creola Carbon & Gasoline Corp. plans construction of carbon 
black plant on gas properties located near Mangham, La. Of- 
ficers are H. E. Oliver, president; W. C. Woolf, vice-president; 
and B. A. Irwin, secretary. Plant will have capacity of eight 
million cubic feet of gas daily. 


Johns-Manville Co. plans to enlarge its northern California 
plant by adding a textile manufacturing unit. Company has 
purchased Weaver-Henry Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
makers of asphalt composition shingles and roofings. 


Toledo Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, plans enlargement of plant to 
make soy bean oil. Company will spend $100,000 on special 
machinery. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. plans early construction of addi- 
tion to new Tacoma plant, consisting of one-story units reported 
to cost over $200,000 with machinery. 


Jones-Dabney Co., varnish manufacturers, Louisville, Ky., 
plans erection of three-story addition for manufacture of ni- 
trocellulose lacquer, to cost about $75,000. 


Bartow Turpentine Co. is erecting a plant at Bartow, Fla., 
for manufacture of naval stores products. 


Vidalia Chemical Co., Vidalia, Ga., constructs a fertilizer 
mixing plant in that city, which is now running to capacity. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., will construct plant in Toledo to 
serve plants in district using oxygen and acetylene. 
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Does your 
product 
or process 


need a 


plus feature? 


OO many discards? Lost 

motion? Complaints about 
the quality of finished products? 
Has competition got the edge on 
you with a brand new feature? 
Some of America’s leading or- 
ganic chemists spend their entire 
time solving such problems for 
various manufacturers in the 
splendidly equipped du Pont re- 


search laboratories at Deepwater 
Point, N. J. 


Here are model rubber plants, 
leather factories, paper plants, 
printing ink mills, textile works 
where new formulas, new ideas, 
new plus features for innumer- 
able products are givena practical 
work-out. 


For instance, du Pont Neozone, 
the new antioxidant, adds years 
to the life of rubber. Resisto- 
Filters have overcome the diffi- 
culty of premature failure of 
cloths for acid filtrations, and 
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Rubber Chemicals 
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Antioxidants 
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Outwear ordinary filter 
cloths many times 














the consequent interruption of 
production and boosting of 
manufacturing costs. When 
color became the vogue in the 
rubber industry, the du Pont 
laboratories brought forth a full 
line of organic colors for rubber 
manufacturers. 


Aside from the working out of a 
definite problem, the du Pont 
Company offers a remarkably 
varied line of organic chemicals. 
The large consumption of such 
chemicals by the du Pont Com- 
pany itself guarantees you the 
finest quality and constantly 
available stocks. 


The technical services of the 
du Pont organic chemical lab- 
oratories are freely available for 
solving problems connected with 
the use of our products. Let 
them provide a plus feature for 
your product or solve that pro- 
duction problem. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
274 Franklin St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1114 Union Trust Bldg. 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
8 Thomas St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
351 California St. 


QUPIND Organic Chemicals 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
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New Incorporations 














Somerset Chemical Co., Inc., Bernardsville—Perce de Stanley Townely—90 
shs. com. 

Synthetic Plastics Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., aireraft—Corporation 
Trust Company of America. 

W. A. Rigney Company, Wilmington, Del., drugs, chemicals—Corporation 
Service Company—9,000 shs. com. 

Sykes-Rigney Company, Wilmington, Del, chemicals—Corporation Service 
Company 4,000 shs. com. 

Gillespie | Rogers Pyatt Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., paints, chemicals—Corp. 
Trust Co. of America—37,500 shs. com. 

Oil Improvement Corp., fuels, chemicals—Kornfeld & Bisgair, 11 Park Place 
—$100.00 pf 1,000 shs. com. 

American Dekart C o., Inc., Wilmington, gypsum products, plaste of paris— 
Corp. Service Co.—65, 000 shs. com. 

Texhoma Gin Co., Wilmington, cotton, cotton seed, cotton oils;—Corp. 
Trust Co. of America—150,000. 

Chemical Metal Solvents Corp., Wilmington, patents—Corp. Trust Co. of 
America 500,000 shs. com. 

Sunshine Pharmaceutical Co., chemicals—I. Horowitz, 32 Union Sq—10,000. 

Commercial Laboratories, Plainfield, chemicals, ete-—A. J. Brunson, Plain- 
field 450 shs. com. 

Operators Factorage & Co., Inc., Wilmington, naval stores, pine prodycts— 
Horace Greeley & Waitburn, Wilmington—50,000. 

Nip Chemical Corporation—L ottman & Stillman, 305 Broadway—20,000 
shs. com. 

United Westvaco Co., Dover, stocks, bonds—U. 8. Corp. Co.—21,600 shs. 
com. 

Processed Materials, chemicals, ete.—Filer not given—1,000 shs. com. 

Bel Art Products, chemicals—A. S. Fraser, 2 Layfay ette St. —25,000. 

Capitol Asbestos Products Corp.—M. Rubien, 63 Park Place—20,000. 

National Cellulose Corp., Baldwinsville, 14,500 to 50,000 shares no par. 

Pharmacal Research, pl trades—R. Brow n, 11 Park Place—20,000. 


Pape Operating Corp., chemicals —C. Ehlermann, 68 William St.— 200 shs. 
com. 


Marcus & Shapiro, chemic 





S. Wettels, 116 Nassau St. Manhattan— 


Oxyborate Co., Buffalo, chemicals—Morey & Schlenker, Buffalo—500 shs. 
com. 

Riverside Laboratories, chemicals—J. Parker, 150 Broadway—200 shs. com. 
New York City, N. Y. 

Thoro Chemical rey: drugs, medicines—Grace & Grace, 26 Court St— 
100 shs.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ansbacher Corporation, formed by Consolidated of Ansbacher Color Corpora- 
tion and prt oe on Insecticide Company—Jerome & Rand, 15 Broad St.— 
$160,000 pf, 30,000 shs. com. New York. 

—_ Products, chemicals—S. Broad, 261 Broadway—10,000—New York 
it 

Vitisol Corp., chemicals—Burnstine & Geist, 276 5th Ave.—100 shs. com.— 
New York City. 

Yardsville Chemical & Solvent Co., Inc., Trenton, chemicals—U. S. Corp. 
Co., 25,000—Philadelphia. 

Hospital Products Corp. of Am., Wilmington, chemicals—American Guar- 
anty and Trust Co—$250,000. 

Idinal Corp., New York, chemicals, drugs, ores, metals—U. S. Corp. Co. 
$25,000 1,000 shs. com. 

Suckow Borax Mines Consolidated, Inc., Dover, Del., crude borax or tincal— 
United States Corporation Company—$400,000, 160,000 shs. com. 

Bell Allied Products Corporation, Eilmington, Del., chemists, druggists, dry- 
salters—Corporation Trust Company of America—$250,000, 55,000 shs. com. 

The Calco Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del—Corporation Trust 
Company of Aimerica—10,000 shs. com. 

Ranfac Process Corporation, Brooklyn, oils, turpentine, paints—Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., of Delaware, Dover, Del.—$10,000, 500 shs. com. 

Drucham Laboratories, Inc., Dover, Del., stearin, paraffin, spermaceti, bees 
wax, tall—United States Corporation Company—250 shs. com. 

Goodyear Chemical Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J—R. A. Van Voorhis, Jersey 
City, N. J.—500,000. 

Synthetic Rubber Company—Corporation Trust Company of America— 
200,000 shs. com. 

Bizzoni, Ltd., chemicals—Leonard, Cushman & Suydam, 25 Broad St.— 
$200,000 pf. 5,000 shs. com. 





Atlantic Gypsum Co., Truro, Nova Scotia, plans to spend 
$600,000 during 1929 for plant extensions at its quarries at 
Cheticalamp, Cape Breton. A large modern mill will be con- 
structed as an enlargement to present plant. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. plans to begin construction on 
one section of a new unit for its $125,000,000 plant at Hopewell, 


Va. First unit was completed early this year at cost of about 
$45,000,000. 


Dust Recovering & Conveying Co., Cleveland, issues bulletin 
No. 16, entitled ‘Solving a Fume Problem,” which describes 
the use of a dust recovery system in a lead oxide plant. 


Staley Laboratory Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., plans plant exten- 
sions and installation of additional machine to cost about $25,000. 


Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ill., chemical specialties, plans 
factory addition to cost about $150,000. 


Bates Valve Bag Corp. changes name to Bag & Machine 
Corp., New York City. 


Percy Kent Bag Co. is erecting a new one-story building in 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Germany Experimenting With 
Caustic Soda By Fluoride Process 


Caustic soda manufactured by the fluoride process is being 
experimented with in Germany. A considerable number of 
applications have been made in Germany on methods for the 
formation and decomposition of complex fluorine compounds. 
These patents have been taken out in a variety of names, but 
those of the Ring Gesellschaft Chemischer Unternehmungen, of 
the E. de Haen A. G., of M. Buchner and of A. F. Meyerhofer 
are most frequently encountered. It was difficult to tell from the 
complexity of the specifications exactly what was the object of 
these German investigators, but light is now thrown on the sub- 
ject by Dr. Wilhelm Siegel, of Berlin, who writes in the ““Chemiker- 
Zeitung” of February 20. Dr. Siegel points out that these various 
patents are all part of the process that have been worked out by 
the Ring concern for the improvement of the fluoride soda process. 

The process is dependent upon the use of fluorine compounds 
and is a cyclic one, the fluorine products being recovered con- 
tinuously. The process depends upon the decomposition of 
sodium fluoride with milk of lime, leading to the production of 

2NaF+ Ca(OH)2=2NaOH + CaF2 

a solution of caustic soda and a precipitate of calcium fluoride. 
Its advantages are the simplicity of the reaction whereby the 
sodium fluoride is decomposed with milk of lime. The reaction 
takes place readily and goes practically to completion. Concen- 
tration plays a very minor role, so that there is no need to get the 
reacting substances into complete solution and the lime hydrate 
can be used without any excess of water. This means that the 
caustic soda can be obtained in a much higher degree of concen- 
tration than is possible by causticising sodium carbonate and, 
further, there is no loss due to the formation of double com- 
pounds. The difficulty about the process, is that of re-converting 
the calcium fluoride into sodium fluoride and it is upon the satis- 
factory obviation of this difficulty that the commercial success 
of the process must obviously depend. 





Smith-Scott-Hamburg Welding Co. is denied order restraining 
Fire Commissioner Dorman, New York, from continuing to 
approve only the “protruding head” type of tank truck for 
transporting inflammable oils in New York, and compelling him 
to approve a tank for which the plaintiff submitted plans. 


Alsop Engineering Co., New York, is distributing, upon 
request, its new booklet showing installations of glass-lined 
equipment in various plants, together with its line of portable 
electric mixers and a new glass-lined electric mixing tank. 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, is distributing, on 
request, a new 48-page booklet called a ‘Power Plant Instru- 
ment Data Book” which describes applications of instruments 
to the steam power plant. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. issues a new catalogue describ- 
ing the C-E Multiple Retort Underfeed Stoker (Super Station 
Type). 


Robeson Process Co. announces removal of general offices to 
New York Central Building, New York. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co. announces opening of a branch sales 
office in the Liberty Title and Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, distributed bulletin 507, 
carrying a description of “SMITHWelded” construction. 


U. S. Stoneware Co. issues X-Ray Bulletin 303, describing 
developing tanks, laboratory sinks, jars, etc. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. announces removal of 
general offices to Lancaster, Pa. 
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TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 



























CJ pray Congealed 


Meets the demand 
for an improved 
water softener- 
and cleanin 


compound ~~~ 


NLOBO,* Spray Congealed Tri- 
Sodium Phosphate has set a new 
high standard of quality in water soft- 
eners and cleaning compounds. It has 
introduced improved methods in the 
manufacture of Tri-Sodium Phosphate. 
But only GLOBO* measures up to 
the exacting Federal specifications. 


GLOBO* is a superior Tri-Sodium 
Phosphate of uniform globular shaped 
crystal size—free flowing and quickly 
soluble. It will meet your requirements 
for improved quality without increase in 
price. Ordera sample keg, bag or barrel. 
Immediate delivery will be made. 








FEepERAL PHospHorus ComMPpaANy 
Division of 
THE SWANN CORPORATION 


Birmingham, Alabama 









The name 
GLOBO is de- 
rived from 
Globular 
meaning 
round or 


GLOBO its 
packed in the 
following size 
containers: 

125 lb. Kegs 
200 Ib.—Bags 


325 lb.—Bbls. spherical in 


shape. 
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FIBRE DRUMS 


As Chemical Containers 


By Henry Craemer 


Sales Manager, Carpenter Container Corp. 


ELECTION of fibre drums as suitable containers 
for bulk supplies of boric acid, petrolatum, and 
lanolin, taken by Commander Byrd on his 

Antarctic Expedition is conclusive evidence of the 
fact that fibre drums have been perfected to such a 
degree that they are safe packages for the shipment 
of sensitive and perishable chemical products under 
the most trying conditions. On a journey of such 
character, involving extreme changes of temperature 
and of atmospheric conditions, in addition to the 
hazards of transportation and storage that distance 
and time entail, it was essential that the packages 
used should preserve their contents instantly accessible 
and always usable. E. R. Squibb & Sons who furnish- 
ed the medical supplies for this Expedition use fibre 
drums as their standard bulk package and knew by 
experience that fibre drums were peculiarly well 
adapted for the purpose. 

When the fibre drum was first introduced as a bulk 
package it was offered as a cheap substitute for the 
wooden barrel and the steel drum. Service was 
sacrificed to price with the result that it failed of its 
purpose. It remained, however, for Herbert L. Car- 
penter, inventor of the Carpenter Sealed Fibre Drum, 
to realize that the fibre drum could be scientifically 
developed to meet the need for 
a bulk package to give maxi- 
mum protection to sensitive 
chemicals and continue this 
protection until its contents 
were exhausted. He perfected 
the Carpenter Triple Sealed 
Closure and made the fibre 
drum a serviceable, practical 
and attractive package. 

This triple sealed closure was 
a simple yet practical device. 
It made possible the use of the 
natural strength of a cylindri- 
cal shell in a container that 
would be made tight and yet 
could be easily opened and 


seal into heads. 
. Laminated fibre shell. 


Se bQ Bw 
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. Specially treated fibre disk, stretched under head 
and over edge of shell. 

. Strong flanged wood head, having straight sides 
tapered at bottom for wedge fit. 

. Angle-shaped, hinged, self-locking steel rim. 

. Nails (or pail clips) are driven thru rim, shell and 


. Japanned ring, convenient for pulling out top head 
after nails are drawn and rim removed. 
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closed again innumerable times. How this was 
accomplished is shown in the accompanying figure. 
This unique closure is simple and effective. It 
requires no skilled labor or special tools and is prae- 
tically fool proof. The waxed fibre sealing dise comes 
already formed. It is placed across the full open top, 
the flanged one piece top is pressed in and the steel 
rim is quickly pushed down flush with the top and 
nails are driven through the rims and fibre shell and 
into the wooden head. This solid one piece wood 
head adds strength to the fibre drum. 

Opening the drum is even more simple than closing 
it. The nails are easily removed with a claw hammer 
or screw driver, the hinged rim is pried off and the 
head pulled out by means of the ring provided for 
this purpose. The contents of the drum are not 
exposed until the formed waxed fibre seal is lifted off. 
Then the full open top gives free access to the con- 
tents. The closure is not destroyed in opening and 
the drum can easily be closed and sealed again. It is 
this easy re-sealing feature that makes this type fibre 
drum especially serviceable for reagent chemicals 
that are not entirely used when the drum is first 
opened. The protection afforded by the sealed 
closure continues until the product to be protected 
is entirely consumed. Many 
manufacturers of reagent chem- 
icals sold only in subdivided 
form use these fibre drums in 
their manufacturing depart- 
ments to store their products 
pending subdivision. Manu- 
facturers of proprietaries and 
pharmaceuticals specify that 
raw materials be shipped in fibre 
drums so that they may utilize 
them for safely storing such ma- 
terials until used. Others use 
them as factory roving cans. 
While designed as a single trip 
container they are so durable 
that they are frequently reused. 
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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF OUALITY BAGS 
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The fibre drum reduces to a minimum the “breath- 
ing” which is characteristic of some metal drums with 
friction closures. Unlike metal, fibre is a very poor 
conductor of heat and the alternate exposure to heat 
and to cold that a drum may be subjected to in transit 
or storage will not cause the air inside the drum to 
expand and contract. It is this expansion and con- 
traction of the air inside a metal drum that forces the 
air in and out of a friction closure and, as air is the 
cause of moisture, this “breathing”? permits moisture 
to enter and affect the chemicals contained therein. 
It is this absence of ‘“‘breathing”’ in the fibre drum 
that has made it suitable for even such sensitive or 
hygroscopic chemicals as calcium chloride anhydrous, 
hexamethylenetetramine, para-nitroaniline and para- 
dichlorbenzene. But when an unusually hygroscopic 
chemical such as zine chloride is shipped or stored the 
fibre drum is made absolutely tight by a special treat- 
ment of the inside of the drum. 

The ability of the fibre drum to resist moisture 
and water has been demonstrated from time to time 
in unusual and unexpected ways. They have been 
left on loading platforms during violent rainstorms, 
they have been exposed to the direct stream of fire 
hoses in the course of a warehouse fire and have 
remained submerged in flooded cellars for days. In 
every case, their contents remained dry. Ordinary 
library paste has been kept in perfect condition for 
over a year, despite the fact that the fibre drum was 
opened at frequent intervals for inspection. Such 
protection, made possible by the fibre drum, makes 
for elimination of losses of materials that must be 
stored for a long time in the normal process of dis- 
tribution and use. For some types of adhesives, fibre 
drums are provided 
completely assembled 
with a bung hole in 
the top. Such drums 
permit rapid filling 
through the bung hole 
and still give the con- 
sumer easy access to 
the adhesive through 
the full open top. 

The unusual 
strength of the lam- 
inated fibre drum, due 
to its cylindrical shape 
and the materials en- 
tering into its con- 
struction, has been 
demonstrated in its 
ability to meet severe 
shipping and storing 
requirements. Fibre 
drums in mixed ex- 
port shipments with 
barrels have arrived 
in sound condition. 
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Chemical supplies which accompanied the Byrd Antarctic Expedition included 
boric acid, petrolatum and lanolin packed in fibre containers. 
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They have the advantage over the bilge barrels in 
that side strain is distributed over the entire straight 
side of the drum while on the barrel the strain bears 
directly on the bilge, tending to flatten the staves and 
working the stave against the top and bottom and 
often causing sifting. Fibre drums store best standing 
on end. In some cases they have been required to 
support heavy weights because of limited storing 
space. In one instance drums packed with 450 pounds 
of alloy were stacked five high on the head. In 
another case drums filled with 300 pounds of tartaric 
acid were stacked nine high on the side without 
injury. 

For years the fibre drum was thought of only in 
connection with dry chemicals but the full open top, 
which is characteristic of the fibre drum, appealed to 
manufacturers of products not dry and the demand 
grew for fibre drums that would carry pastes, plastic 
products and even semi-liquids. Developmental 
research was carried on and as a result fibre drums are 
now being extensively used for such products as 
sulfur paste (30 to 40 per cent. water content), refrac- 
tory cements, adhesive pastes, soap pastes, greases, 
heavy lubricating oils, dental creams, confectionery 
creams, salves, petrolatums and paste colors. So well 
has the fibre drum demonstrated its adaptability to 
products not dry and to semi-liquids that the carriers 
themselves proposed a revision of Rule 41 of Con- 
solidated Classifications and effective February 1, 
1929, fibre drums became available for such products. 

One of the outstanding values of the fibre drum for 
chemicals is the complete absence of metal in any 
form from the inside of the drum. This eliminates 
all danger of rusting, flaking corrosion or chemical 
reaction that might result from the presence of 
moisture and metal. 
The absence of metal 
on the inside of the 
fibre drum also elim- 
inates sweating or the 
condensation of mois- 
ture as encountered 
in metal drums. 
Lightness of weight is 
combined with 
strength in the fibre 
drum. This makes 
possible considerable 
saving in the freight 
on the tare of the 
package. Not only do 
fibre drums weigh less 
than wooden barrels 
or steel drums but 
because of their 
straight more 
of them can be packed 
to a layer in straight 
earload shipments. 
Where only 85 barrels 


* 
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ONFIDENCE” has been defined by authorities as “trust in or 

reliance upon another; belief in a person or thing”’; so that building 
confidence is the most important activity of any manufacturer. Years of 
strict adherence to a fixed policy of high quality and efficient service has 
gained for The Swann Corporation the confidence of thousands. Look 
for the value mark of Swann Products — it represents the confidence of 
buyers and plant executives all over the world. 


Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION And Their Products 


Federal Phosphorus Co. 


Federal Abrasives Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Provident Chemical Works 


Bicmingham. Ala. St. Louis, Mo. 
Phosphoric Acid 75% HP;O, Di Calcium Phosphate Aluminous Oxide Abrasive Grain] == Mono Calcium Phosphate Pyro Sodium Phosphate 
Phosphoric Acid 50% HP:O, Tri Calcium Phosphate Silicon Carbide Abrasive Grain (H. T. Phosphate) Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Mono Sodium Phosphate Phosphoric Acid Paste 


Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Acid Sodium Phosphate, Pyro Diphenyl 

Mono Ammonium Phosphate —__— 

Di Ammonium Phosphate Textile Oils and Chemicals 


Phosphoric Acid 





Crystalline Phosphate, etc. 
Southern Manganese Corp. Acid Calcium Phosphate Calcium Sulphate 
Birmingham, Ala. Pyro Calcium Phosphate Bicarbonate of Soda 
Ferro Phosphorus 24%. P. Di Calcium Phosphate Sodium Aluminum Sulphate 
Ferro Phosphorus 18% P. Tri Calcium Phosphate Laundry Soap Builders 


the SWANN CORPORATION 








‘Bieruinghan, Uabama — — Anniston, Qabama — St.Louis, MissouwwL. 
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or 75 side ring drums may be packed in a 36’ car, 105 
fibre drums may be packed, increasing the total 
weight of the commodity over 10% and reducing the 
tare from 50 to 75 per cent. 

One of the most recent developments of the fibre 
drum is the greaseproof fibre drum for the shipment 
of lubricating compounds such as cup greases, axle 
greases, transmission greases, petrolatum, lard, lanolin 
and vegetable oil compounds. Fibre drums for such 
products have the advantage over metal in that they 
can be easily destroyed by burning when empty, thus 
solving the problem of how to dispose of the non- 
returnable empty. They also have the advantage for 
such products of eliminating discoloration sometimes 
developed in metal containers. 

Another advantage of the fibre drum is its clean, 
sanitary interior which makes it a suitable container 
for medicinals or reagents in bulk. Made under 
sanitary conditions and from sterilized materials, it 
requires no cleaning out before use and eliminates the 
need for a liner. Where the waxed fibre seal should 
be kept from direct contact with any chemical, an 
extra seal of parchment is supplied. The inside wall 
of the fibre shell is smooth and hard and will resist 
the abrasive action of most crystals but can be re- 
inforced by treatment so as to be suitable for such 
coarse crystals as sodium and potassium fluoride. 


Recent Lining Developments 


The uses of fibre drums for chemicals, already wide- 
spread, are being constantly expanded due to the 
apparent unlimited adaptability of this type of 
package. Research work is being continued and a new 
field of use may develop through the application of 
non-ferrous metallic foils as linings for the inside of 
these drums. It is now possible to obtain fibre drums, 
lined inside with aluminum foil in such a way that 
nothing but pure aluminum can touch the contents. 
Tin foil, copper foil, and lead foil are now available. 
Where non-ferrous metal is required to carry a 
chemical, it may be obtained in a container at a 
minimum cost combined with the strength and prac- 
ticability of the fibre drum. 


While the primary function of a container is to 
carry safely and protect its contents, every container 
has a secondary function that is not always utilized, 
although in many cases it is of great importance. 
This secondary function is to represent the shipper 
while it is in the hands of his customer. Every con- 
tainer has the power to make a favorable or an un- 
favorable impression on its receivers and thus to build 
or destroy goodwill for the shipper. Many containers 
are purchased with a regard only for their primary 
function and when so purchased are rightly considered 
as packing expenses—a non-productive item of pro- 
duction cost. But when a container is selected that 
makes a favorable impression on its receiver and con- 
stantly reminds him of the shipper and the name and 
value of his product, it helps encourage repeat orders 
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and is directly helping to increase his sales and build 
goodwill. When a container exercises this secondary 
function in a positive way for the benefit of the shipper 
its cost is not all packing expense but partly profit- 
producing sales promotion and good advertising and 
its cost is directly reduced by the value of this second- 
ary function. This type fibre drum performs both of 
these functions in a highly satisfactory manner. It is 
attractive in appearance and its straight sides makes 
it a fine vehicle for a display label or a printed brand 
or the trade mark and name of the shipper. 

Fibre drums for chemicals are available in many 
sizes ranging in capacity from one to forty-one gallons 
and are permitted for less than carload shipments of 
from 25 to 375 pounds gross and on straight carload 
shipments are used for heavier loads. They have been 
approved for poisonous solids. They are accepted for 
parcel post and express shipments as well as for export 
and have demonstrated their ability to render valu- 
able service to the chemical industry. 





Ruling Decides Sulfuric Acid Rates 
Same for Drum or Tank Shipment 


Sulfuric acid in iron or steel barrels or drums should not take 
higher freight rates than when shipped in tankcars, according to 
ruling of Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In complaint brought by the Rio Grande Oil Company of 
Phoenix, Arizona, the commission set 41 cents per 100 pounds as 
the proper rate on sulfuric acid in barrels from Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Phoenix, the same as the commodity rate applying on tank 
car shipments. Regarding the difference between package and 
tankcar shipments the commission said :— 

On various liquids, such as asphalt, carbon bisulfide, denatured 
alcohol, cottonseed oil, linseed oil, tallow and grease, rates which 
apply between Los Angeles, and Phoenix are the same whether 
shipped in tankear loads or in packages. 

Defendants contend that there is a greater hazard in transport- 
ing sulfuric acid in iron or steel barrels than in handling the bulk 
acid in tankear loads, and that for that reason the rates on the 
former should be greater. On the record we are not conceived 
that sulfuric acid in iron or steel barrels should take higher rates 
than when shipped in tankcars. 





New York State Public Service Commission approves new 
freight rates of the New York Central (East) on carbon bisulphide 
in tankears, carload (rates per cwt.) from Chauncey to stations 
Lancaster to Lewiston, inclusive, and Lockport to Mapleton in- 
clusive, 34.5¢. (reduction of 3.5c.) and from Cascade Mills to 
stations Depew to Lewiston inclusive, 25c. (reduction 3.5c.) 
effective April 1. 


On complaint of the Barrett Co. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders the freight rate on coaltar oil, tankear loads, 
from Edgewater, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., reduced from 16 
cents per 100 pounds to 14.5 cents, the same rate as now exists 
on tar oil from Jersey City to Philadelphia, the latter rate being 
declared reasonable. 


Present freight rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds on crude coaltar 
from Pittsburgh, Erie, and Woodlawn, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va., 
to Bayway, N. J., is reduced to 23 cents by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on complaint of the Allied Tar & Chemical 
Corporation. 
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Eastman 


Biological and 
Physiological Chemicals 


Included in the 2400 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals now iz stock 
are many compounds which have 
extensive biological and physio- 
logical applications. Amino acids, 
sugars, rare carbohydrates, as well 
as many medicinal products, all 
conforming to well defined stand- 
ards of purity, are found in our 
latest catalog. 

When you need an unusual 
chemical for special work of this 
type, consult our List No. 19. If 
you haven’t a copy, use the cou- 
pon below. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Research Laboratories 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Research Laboratories 
345 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of Eastman Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemicals, Price List No. 19. 
It is understood that this does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Name 
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Useless as 
Last Year’s 
Bird Nest 


Are you depending on an old, 
out-of-date source for buying 
information? Why waste your 
time when you can have the 
latest information right at 
your finger tips » 


DrRuG & CHEMICAL 


RAW MATERIALS & CONTAINER 


(GUIDE-BOOK 


1929 (7th) Edition 


has been thoroughly revised. 
There have been added 371 
new products of commercial 
importance. 


You will find this new edition 
invaluable in your purchasing 
as a reliable source of supplies. 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS 
25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $ 


i copies of DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL GUIDE-BOOK at $1.00 each post- 
age paid. 
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I. G. Representatives Arrive to 
Push Plans for Activities Here 





Drs. Bosch and Bueb Included In Group Now Negotiating 
For American Expansion—Nitrogen Plant and Amer- 
ican Holding Company Thought To Be Main Objec- 


Ts..3 


tives of Visit—Plan Increased Sales of Mixed Fertilizers 





With characteristic German reticence and closely chaperoned 
by the redoubtable Colonel Herman A. Metz, president, General 
Dyestuff Corp., who had accompanied the revenue cutter down 
the bay and boarded the ship at quarantine, a delegation of the 
executives of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, headed by the president 
of the organization, Dr. Carl Bosch, arrived in the United States, 
via the 8.8. “Deutschland”, March 19. Included in the group 
were Dr. Julius Bueb, Dr. Curt Duisberg, chairman of the board 
of directors, Dr. Wilhelm Gaus and Dr. August von Knieriem. 


Immediately the air was filled with rumors, chief among which 
were those concerning the establishment of a nitrogen plant in 
America, the formation of an American holding company or the 
introduction of shares of a Swiss subsidiary on the New York 
Stock Exchange. But these the visitors, with unexampled 
suavity and adroitness, succeeded in keeping in exactly that 
status. They were still bona fide rumors, having been neither 
affirmed or denied. 


Before the departure of this delegation from Germany a 
fundamental reorganization of the corporate structure of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie- was accomplished, resulting in the concen- 
tration of many of the wide-flung international holdings of the 
dye trust in the hitherto small Swiss subsidiary of the company, 
the Internazionale Gesellschaft fur Chemische Unternehmnugen, 
formed last summer. This Swiss company, generally referred to 
as I. G. Chemie, will thus be expanded as the leading inter- 
national holding company of the German chemical manufacturing 
interests. 

The I. G. is known to have desired the listing of its shares on 
the New York market in the past, but previous attempts are said 
to have been opposed here by American chemical interests on the 
grounds that it would tend to hurt the competitive position of the 
American chemical industry. 

The I. G. Chemie of Basel has increased its capitalization from 
20,000,000 to 250,000,000 Swiss frances. It will offer its shares 
at 150 per cent. of par to shareholders in the I. G. permitting the 
purchase of 500 Swiss franes nominal value of its shares for each 
6,000 marks of I. G. held. Debenture holders of I. G. will be 
permitted to buy 500 Swiss francs nominal value for each 12,000 
marks of debentures held. Rights are estimated to be worth six 
points for each share. This offering will absorb approximately 
80,000,000 Swiss francs par value of stock of the company. The 
balance of the present authorized capital will, it is expected, be 
turned over to the I. G. in return for securities turned over, thus 
giving the latter stock control of the Swiss company. 

The I. G. Chemie has also arranged with the I. G. to work very 
closely in co-operation with it. Until December 31, 1928, I. G. 
will guaranty that the stock of the Swiss company shall receive 
the same rate of dividends as it pays on its own shares. After 
that date 500 Swiss frances of I. G. Chemie stock will be madecon- 
vertible into 400 marks of I. G. Stock. Furthermore the I. G. 
Farben will get options to acquire under fixed conditions most of 
the holdings of the Swiss subsidiary. 
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Numerous rumors are in circulation regarding the probable 
I. G. acquisitions in this country through the medium of the 
new Swiss holding company. Chief among the desires of the 
company is said to be the financing of the erection or the purchase 
of a nitrogen-fixation plant in the South. The company is also 
interested in extending the sale of its mixed fertilizers in this 
country, which sale is at present handled through the Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products Corp. It is also pointed out that the I. G. 
has no sales or manufacturing representative in the American 
rayon industry, and that the establishment of a rayon plant in 
the South would be particularly desirable. 





Wood Chemical Institute Formed 
in Wood Distillation Industry 


Wood Chemical Institute, Inc., is formed at a meeting of 
representatives of the hardwood distillation industry, held 
March 21, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. This is the first step in 
the formation of a trade association within the industry. It 
already includes a substantial portion of the capacity of the 
industry, and other units will be added as the organization 
proceeds. 

Temporary officers and directors have been elected as follows 
and offices established at 231 S. La Salle st., Chicago: president, 
W. L. Hein; vice-president, W. J. Merwin; secretary and 
treasurer, L. T. Kniskern; directors—M. C. Burt, Gray Chem- 
ical Co.; F. F. Clawson, Clawson Chemical Co.; W. Z. Georgia, 
Buckhannon Chemical Co.; W. L. Hein, Otto Chemica! Co.; 
A. Keery, Custer City Chemical Co.; L. T. Kniskern, Receivers 
of Charcoal Iron Co.; | J. A. MeCormack, Union Charcoal and 
Chemical Co.; W. J. Merwin, Thomas Keery Co., Inc.; M. F. 
Quinn, Vandalia Chemical Co.; C. A. Saunders, Cadillac-Soo 
Lumber Co.; John Troy, Heinemann Chemical Co. 


Salesmen’s Association Planning 
Banquet During Exposition Week 


Salesmen’s Association announces that the biennial Chemical 
Industries banquet, already set for May 9, will be held in the 
grand ballroom, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. Tickets for the 
banquet will cost $7 each. 

During each chemical show week for several years past the 
Salesmen’s Association has sponsored this dinner, the attendance 
last year having gone over 500—the largest gathering of men 
engaged in various branches of the chemical industry. The com- 
mittee expects to announce the principal speaker in the near 
future. He will be a man of national prominence. 

Plans are proceeding rapidly and exhibit spaces are being 
reserved for the Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, week of May 6. In addi- 
tion to the banquet, the week will be featured by Export Day on 
May 9. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. announces that operations 
at the Jacksonville, Fla., plant of the company will be continued, 
despite removal of sales offices from that point to Lakeland, Fla. 


General Industrial Aleohol Co., New Orleans, announces the 
appointment of Woodall, Corbett Co., Boston, as its New Eng- 
land representative. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. changes capital from 180,000 
shares to 150,000 shares no par. 
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ap 


Over 20 Years Ago EBG 


Pioneered in the Manufac- 


ture of Liquid Chlorine 








cra HE name of Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth pres- puker 
Africa ident of the United States, always will stand for the bored 
dynamic spirit that conquers every obstacle to progress. produced 

The year that he relinquished office, and set sail for Africa, ae 

was signalized by another conquest, this time in the in- 1907 


dustrial field. It was the introduction of Liquid Chlorine 
for bleaching. To E B G went this honor of first lique- 
fying Chlorine Gas in the United States. 


The striking advantages of Liquid Chlorine have been 
broadened by the scientific manner in which EBG has conducted its 
manufacture, distribution, and assisted in its efficient use. 


Strict excellence is maintained by expert technical control, by large 
and modern production facilities. ‘These constitute real advantages 
for E B G customers. 


a Electro Bleaching Gas Co, so 


9 East 41st Street 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE New York 
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Dr. Louis M. Roeg, research director from 1920-25, Pompeian 
Corp., Baltimore, and since 1925 chief chemist, Brewer & Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., and chairman, olive oil committee, 
American Oil Chemists’ Society, becomes sales manager, Lucidol 
Corp., Buffalo, manufacturer of “Lucidol”, benzoyl peroxide 
used for decolorizing oils, fats and waxes. 


William D. Barry, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, New York; 
Robert W. Brewer, Liberty By-Products Works, Belleville, 
N. J.; Charles E. Kelly, Haggerty Bros. Co., New York; and 
Albert R. Rittger, Eureka Aniline Products Corp., New York, 
are elected to membership in the Salesmen’s Association. 


Edward R. Weidlein, Mellon Institute; Burton L. Pfeiffer, 
Calco Chemical Co.; and Lowther B. Cheney, American Cyana- 
mid Co., are among those recently elected to fellowship in the 
American Institute of Chemists. Walter R. Clark, Grasselli 
Chemical Co., is a new junior member. 


Professor William Lloyd Evans, Ohio State University, is 
presented with the Nichols Medal for 1929, March 1, at the 
Chemists’ Club, New York, in recognition of his achievements 


during twenty years of research into the construction of the 
sugar molecule. 


Major General Amos A. Fries, who has been chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service since 1920, is replaced March 28 upon 
the termination of his four-year term by Col. Harry L. Gilchrist, 
chief of the medical division of the service. 


Col. Herman A. Metz, president, General Dyestuff Corp., 
heads the importers’ committee for the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with dedication of new quarters of the U. 8. Customs Court, 
in New York, April 9. 


W. R. Siegle is elected chairman, board of directors, Johns- 
Manville Corp., succeeding H. E. Manville, who resigned to 
become chairman, executive committee, and Lewis H. Brown is 


elected president and a director, succeeding the late Theodore F. 
Merseles. 


Captain James P. McGovern, general counsel, Industrial 
Alcohol Institute, delivers an address on ‘‘Practical Co-operation 
inJLaw Enforcement,’”’ March 23, before the Federal and State 
Law Enforcement League, Mobile, Ala. 


A. G. Schneider, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, is ap- 
pointed to Committee No. 1, chemicals, drugs and medicines 
division, Chicago Association of Commerce ways and means 
committee. 


E. T. Olsen, for the past six years president and general 
manager, Valley Chemical Co., Charlstadt, N. J., resigns to 
become manager and director of the new chemical division, F. R. 
Greene & Co., New York. 


A. B. Knoebel, formerly assistant chemist, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, opens analytical and consulting office at 209 California st., 
San Francisco. 


Raymond Foster, president, Winthrop Chemical Co., New 
York, sells his home in Elizabeth, N. J., and announces plans to 
live in San Diego, Cal. 


Dr. Mayor F. Fogler, research chemist, Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Co., is transformed from Syracuse to Hopewell, Va., to head a 
similar department in the new plant. 


Frank E. Lee, treasurer, Nichols Copper Co., is elected to the 
board of directors, Hibernia Trust Co., New York. 
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American Chemical Society 
Plans For Columbus Meeting 


American Chemical Society announces the general program 
for its twenty-seventh meeting, April 29 to May 3, at Columbus, 
Ohio, as follows: Monday, April 29, will be given to registration, 
the council meeting and council subscription dinner, followed by 
a reception and informal dance, all in the Neil House. 

General meetings will be held on the following morning in the 
Chemical Laboratory, Ohio State University. Group A, under 
the auspices of the Division of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, will discuss “Economic Relations Between Chemistry and 
Agriculture,’’ Williams Haynes, CuemicaL MARKETs, chairman. 
Some of the subjects tentatively assigned for discussion are as 
follows: C. H. MacDowell, Armour Fertilizer Works, ‘The 
Farm as a Consumer of Chemicals;’”’? Major T. P. Walker, Com- 
mercial Solvents Co., “The Farm as a Producer of Chemical 
Raw Materials;’ H. W. Jeffers, Walker-Gordon Dairying 
Operation, ““What the Industrialization of the Farm Means to 
Chemistry”. While plans for the Group B meeting, under the 
auspices of the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
have not yet been completed, there will be addresses by Irving 
Langmuir, president, American Chemical Society, and F. M. 
Jaeger, University of Groningen. 

Divisional meetings will begin the afternoon of April 30 and 
continue throughout the following day in the university’s chem- 
ical laboratory. On the evening of May 1, there will be a lecture 
in the Memorial Hall by C. E. Kenneth Mees, on “The Forma- 
tion*of the Photographic Image,” illustrated. At that time, 
Dr. Mees will also present through the courtesy of the Lick 
Observatory, a film showing the rotation of Jupiter. 

On the following morning, May 2, the divisional meetings will 
be resumed, with excursions to various industrial plants in Dayton 
and Columbus, during that afternoon and the following day. 





Martin F. Quinn 


Martin F. Quinn, pioneer wood distiller, dies in Olean, N. Y., 
March 30, aged 75. He was born April 11, 1854, and at the time 
of his death was the only living pioneer of the wood distillation 
industry. He was the inventor of the modern process of wood 
distillation and, in addition to being the directing head of the 
Keystone Wood Chemical and Lumber Corp., Olean, N. Y., 
said to be the largest wood distillation operation in the world, 
he was also an executive in twenty-one other corporations. He 
entered the wood distillation business in 1880 and had been an 
outstanding figure in it ever since. Since that date, he had con- 
ducted nine wood chemical operations, all with recognized 
success. 

He is survived by his wife, one brother and one sister, three 
daughters and three sons, and nine grandchildren. 





Frank Morse Smith, senior partner, H. J. Baker & Bro., New 
York, dies at his home in Brooklyn, March 22, aged 69. He was 
born in Kingston, N. Y., came to New York as a boy, and 
entered the employ of the Baker organization as his first position. 
He had been with the company 53 years at the time of his death. 
He was a member of the Union League, Bankers, Montauk of 
Brooklyn, Riding and Driving and Oakland Golf Clubs, and of 
the Downtown Association. 


Edgar Davis Chittenden, president, &. D. Chittenden Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., fertilizers, dies March 16, aged 70. He was 
born in 1859, educated at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and in 1883 organized the National Fertilizer Co., Bridge- 
port. He sold his interest in that firm in 1909 to organize the 
company he headed at the time of his death. 


Theodore R. Dantz, advertising manager, Du Pont Rayon Co., 
dies in New York, March 12, aged 29. 
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CRESYLIC ACID 
97/99% 


CRUDE CRESYLIC ACID 
is such a broad term as to 
be almost meaningless. It 
is often used to include all 
of the coal tar acids from 
the low boiling phenols up 
through the cresols. Some- 
times the term includes 
the xylenols and the even 
higher boiling homologues. 


Therefore, in sending us 
your inquiry please include 
such details as desired dis- 
tillation range, color, odor, 
etc. We can then make a 
more intelligent offering 
from the limited quan- 
tities of both domestic and 
imported duty-free 97/99% 
Cresylic Acid that we now 
have available. 





Other Industrial Chemicals supplied by the 
American Cyanamid Company include: 


Anhydrous Ammonia Formic Acid 
Aqua Ammonia Hydrocyanic Acid, 
Ammonium Chloride (Liquid) 


Ammonium Phosphate 


Carbonate of Potash 


Red Prussiate of Potash 
Sodium Phosphates, 


Case Hardening Di and Tri 
Compounds Sulphur 
Chromic Acid 


Sulphocyanides 


Copper Sulphate ( Thiocyanates) 


Cresylic Acid Thiourea 
Diorthotolylguanidine Urea 
Diphenylguanidine Yellow Prussiate of 
Ethyl Lactate Potash 


Ethyl Oxybutyrate Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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CHROME 
OxIDE=-= 


Permanent to the Sun’s rays to Alkali 
and proof against heat, Chrome Oxide 
furnishes the only green pigment 
whose color lasts as long as the prod- 
uct itself. Discovered by the ancients, 
it was one of the favorite pigment of 
the Egyptians--the jade green of 
Chrome Oxide has a number of dis- 
tinct uses--as for coloring cement, as 
asbestos shingles, stucco artificial 
stone--and since employed technique 
has included tinctorial strength, em- 
ployed more and more in paints which 
must submit to gruelling weather 
tests as on railroad cars, etc.--but it 
is more thana pigment. It is one of 
the finest polishing abrasives and is 
used where a hard material--steel or 
optical glass is required to take a per- 


fectly smooth high finish. 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Established 
1857 


Works 
Newark, N. J. 
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Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., takes charge of all sales of rubber chemicals formerly 
handled by Grasselli Chemical Co. H. H. Replogle, formerly 
sales manager, rubber service department, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., has been appointed sales manager of rubber chemicals for 
the du Pont organization. E. F. Bridgewater will act as assis- 
tant sales manager in charge of technical matters. Intermediates 
will be distributed through the dyestuffs intermediates section 
of the division, in charge of F. W. Wolff as sales manager. 


U. 8S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, March 7, in 
case of Keystone Wood Products Co. against Frank Morse 
Smith, surviving partner of the firm of H. J. Baker & Bro., and 
Julius P. Carter, unanimously affirms judgment obtained by 
Messrs. Smith & Carter against the Keystone Wood Products Co. 
for $87,003 as damages for breach of contract growing out of the 
installation of a plant for the extraction of acetic acid from the 
distillate of wood. 


American Commercial Aleohol Co., New York, organizes 
the American Commercial Alcohol Co. of California to handle 
its business on the Pacific Coast. Company also purchases 
International Solvents Co., San Francisco, and merges it with the 
newly formed subsidiary. Purchase of other California plants 
is said to be contemplated. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., acquires the Canadian Salt Co., 
formerly the dominant factor in the manufacture of the alkalis. 
Recently the company also acquired the Canadian Salt Co. and 
the Grasselli Chemical Co. of Toronto, so that it is now an in- 
creasingly important factor in the heavy chemical business. 


Samuel Cabot, Ine., Boston, licenses Brandram-Henderson, 
Ltd., Montreal, for the exclusive manufacture and sale in Canada 
of Cabot creosote shingle stains and all of the Cabot colloidal 
compounds in the paint and varnish lines. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. sells the ten-story building at 
25 Pine st., New York, which at present houses its executive 
and sales offices, to the 36 Wall st. Corp. Company has made 
no decision as to location of new offices and does not expect to 
move for several months. 


Gillespie, Rogers & Pyatt Co. is incorporated in Delaware with 
capital of 37,500 shares no par stock, to deal in paints and 
chemicals. Incorporators are Edwin J. Mellett, Andrew J. 
Arbuckle and Donald Bourne. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. begins production on its new Boling 
dome, on property of Gulf Oil Co. Development work has been 
in progress for past several years and over $10,000,000 is said to 
have been spent bringing dome to production stage. 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. secures option 
from Loa Nitrate Co. on a large tract of land immediately 
adjoining present holdings of Anglo-Chilean. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., owner of former Lister 
plant, Newark, sells eastern portion of property to Robert F. 
Greenwood. 


Wood Distillers’ Corp. re-elects officers at annual meeting 
held in Olean, N. Y., except that P. H. Quinn was named a 
director succeeding P. H. Quinn. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. announces that it is 
prepared to supply synthetic acetone at prevailing market quo- 
tations. 
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Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Forms South American Subsidiary 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Ltd., with which is affiliated 
the Stauffer Chemical Co., forms a South American subsidiary, 
“‘La Quimica Industrial de Argentina.’’ This is the fourth of the 
wholly owned subsidiaries of Consolidated Chemical Industries 
which was incorporated in Delaware the early part of this year, 
with a capitalization of $10,000,000, consisting of 320,000 shares 
of A stock of which 160,000 shares are outstanding, and 80,000 
shares of B stock, $25 par value. The other subsidiaries are 
Texas Chemical Co., Louisiana Chemical Co., and Pacific Bone 
& Fertilizer Co. 

The Argentine company has started construction of the initial 
unit of plant at Buenos Aires which will cost about $750,000 
when completed. While ultimate plans provide for manufacture 
of chemicals used in the Argentine, the first unit will be confined 
to the processing of huge quantities of bones gathered from the 
huge estnacies of the country. Among the products made from 
the bones by the Argentine company and the American sub- 
sidiaries will be bone-black, glue, gelatine, ammonium sulfate 
and phosphates. 


A. K. Hamilton Announces Sales Agents 


A. K. Hamilton, New York, representing the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., alcohol division, and the Franco-American Chemical 
Works, Ine., appoints the Pearling-Scott Brokerage, Duluth; 


‘Baker & Collinson, Detroit; and the B. H. Roettker Co., Cin- 


cinnati, as sales agents. These companies will handle the sales 
in their respective territories of Quaker brand alcohol and the 
industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals made by the Franco- 
American Chemical Works. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. and Union Sulphur are understood 
to have settled all differences. Law suits for damages and con- 
tested leases at Boling Dome filed by Union Sulphur will be 
dismissed, leaving Texas Gulf in sole control of the Boling de- 
velopment, while Union will have exclusive development of 
Tibodeaux Dome in Louisiana. 


Seaboard Industrial Research Corp. is organized in New York 
to aid in establishment of companies to work processes pre- 
fected or placed on a commercial basis in research laboratories 
of Dr. John E. Jackson, consulting chemist. The latter is chair- 


man of the board of the new company, and Frank W. Westbrook 
is president. 


Society of Chemical Industry, J. R. Geigy, S. A., and Sandoz 
Chemical Works, all of Basle, Switzerland, deny that they are 
related directly or indirectly to Internationale Gesellschaft fur 
Chemische Unternehmungen, the 
formed to work with the I. G. 


Swiss company recently 


D. H. Litter Co., New York and Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales agent for Pacific Vegetable Oil Co., 
San Francisco, importers of Chinawood oil. 


Stocks are being 
carried in the East. 


Ford Motor Co. produced among its by-products in 1928, 
ammonium sulfate, valued at $814,259 and motor benzol, valued 


at $1,767,341. This compared with $703,412 and $971,958 
respectively in 1927. 


Chemical Foundation, Inc., gives Columbia University 
sufficient funds to meet cost of construction changes in the 
Department of Biological Chemistry. 
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419 Fourth Avenue 


BOW KER’S 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 


en Trisodium Phosphate 
stands every test for cleaning, 
water softening and boiler com- 


pounds. 


Bowker’s Disodium Phosphate meets 
the full requirements of the most 
exacting and biggest silk weighters 


and finishers in the industry. 
Stocks carried in principal cities. 


Write or wire for samples, or ask 
our representative to call. Our lab- 
oratory and chemical facilities are 


at your disposal. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


Factories at Carteret, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 
























New York City 





Wa. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 
Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 
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Ansbacher Corp. Formed to Merge 
Color and Insecticide Interests 


Ansbacher Corp. is chartered with capital of 1,600 shares of 
preferred stock, par $100, and 30,000 shares of no-par common, 
to consolidate the interests of the Ansbacher Color Corp. and 
the Ansbacher Insecticide Co., both of New York. Bernard R. 
Armour, F. William Weckman and Albert E. Waller are directors 
of the corporation. Bernard R. Armour was president and 
F. William Weckman, secretary of the Ansbacher Color Corp. 
which took over the dry color business of A. B. Ansbacher & 
Co. The former is also associated with the American Aniline 
Products Co., Heyden Chemical Co., and G. Siegle Corp. Albert 
EK. Waller, vice-president and general manager, Ansbacher 
Corp., previously held same position in the Ansbacher Insec- 
ticide Co. 





Cook, Swan & Young Corp. Sold 


Sale of Cook, Swan & Young Corp., New York, to Gilbert 
P. Smith, president of the company, and J. Howard Smith, is 
ordered by New Jersey Federal Court. Title to property and 
assets of company, which has been in receiver’s hands, is not to 
pass to these prospective purchases until April 15. Meantime 
the court will receive further bids for the properties and if such 
bids exceed the present offer of $245,000 and are accompanied 
by bond of $25,000, the court will defer naming successful bidder 
until April 19, when final decision as to disposal will be announced. 





Nitrogen Engineering Corp., New York, makes. ten-year 
contract with the Soviet Government to assist in construction 
and operation of a $10,000,000 factory to produce synthetic 
fertilizer, according to Amtorg Trading Co., New York. It was 
also said that fertilizer production would be increased from 
300,000 tons in 1928 to 5,000,000 tons by 1933. 


Shell Chemical Co., capitalized at £2,000,000, is incorporated 
in Delaware as a subsidiary of Shell Union Oil Corp. and the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., to produce and sell new chemical 
processes of the Shell Development Co. 


Patent Insurance Co., Hartford, said to be the first of its 
kind in the United States, is formed to insure patent owners 
against claims for infringements and indemnify them for damages, 
losses and expenses arising from patent litigation. 


Atlas Powder Co. elects C. F. Backus and E. W. Moorehouse 
members of board of directors, succeeding W. J. Webster and 
William de Krafft, retired. 


American Cyanamid Co. distributes booklet telling of the 
method by which nitrogen from the air is made into fertilizers 
and also giving directions for applying cyanamid. 


Watab Paper Co., Sartell, Minn., makes first cornstalk news- 


print which was subsequently used for the printing of the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Times. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co., New York, issues a booklet telling of 
the processes involved in making together with uses for “‘Pyralin.” 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., is distributing to the trade on re- 
quest, a booklet entitled “Review of Witco Advertising for 1928.” 


Solvay Sales Corp. issues the new edition of its Blue Book, an 
attractive handbook for users of alkalis. 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., New York, appoints Fred_J. Mingst, 
assistant treasurer. 
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Kalbfleisch Corp. Announces 
Purchase of Wiarda Company 


Kalbfleisch Corp. announces that as of April 1, it has pur- 
chased the capital stock of John C. Wiarda & Co., Brooklyn. 
The business of the latter company will continue to be conducted 
under the direction of George E. Taylor. 

The Kalbfleisch Corp. held its Century Dinner, March 20, 
1929 at the Fifth Avenue 
Restaurant, New York, in com- 
memoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment in March 1829. Hays 
H. Clemens, one of the directors 
of the company, acted as toast- 
master, and the speakers were 
Alfred B. Savage, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, 
who spoke on the ‘History of 
the Corporation’; James W. 
Prendergast, general counsel, 
who spoke on “The Kalbfleisch 
Corporation of To-day’; and 





Harry L. Derby, president, who 
spoke on the “Future of the 


Harry L. Derby 
President, Kalbfleisch Corp. Corporation.”’ A letter was 


also read from Miss Augusta §, 
Kalbfleisch, a member of the board of directors and daughter of 
the late Franklin H. Walbfleisch, former president of the com- 
pany. Various entertainment features were also part of the 
program all of the arrangements for which were in charge of 
EK. A. Schroeder. 

Martin Kalbfleisch, founder of the business which to-day 
bears his name, was born in Holland in 1804. In 1892 he estab- 
lished a dry color plant in Harlem. Several years later he moved 
to South Norwalk, Conn., where some chemicals as well as colors 
were produced. About 1840, he located the first of his plants in 
Brooklyn. On the death of Martin Kalbfleisch, in 1873, Franklin 
H. Kalbfleisch, his son, continued the name in the industry. 
Subsequently, Franklin H. Kalbfleisch purchased various other 
units and consolidated them into the Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co. 
which was later taken over by the present corporation. 

The Kalbfleisch Corporation to day maintains six modern 
plans located in various sections of the country and mining 
operations and a plant in South America. Harry L. Derby is 
president and chairman of the board of directors. 

In connection with its anniversary, the company has issued 
an attractive 84 page booklet, which is a handbook of the com- 
pany’s products, in addition to containing a history of the 
company. 


Drug & Chemical Club, New York, elects following officers: 
president, Perey C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard; 
vice-president, John 8. Turn; treasurer, John J. Powers, Charles 
Pfizer & Co.; secretary, Col. Frederick E. Humphreys, Hum- 
phreys Homeopathic Medicine Co. 


Federal Trade Commission holds trade practice conference for 
the gypsum industry at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
March 28. Among practices discussed were price discrimination, 
misrepresentation, secret rebates, and irresponsible and un- 
truthful statements concerning financial condition. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.’s Buffalo plant is partly 
wrecked by two explosions, March 13, which resulted is one 
death, a score of injuries, and damages reported at $350,000. 


American Branch, India National Congress, New York, offers 
its services in encouraging import and export trade in chemicals 
between India and the United States. 
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QUALITY - CONTROL SERIES 
Bulletin No. 6 
SuPJECT: 


Constancy of Quality-Production as In- 
dicated by Uniform Rate of Flow, Hy- 
drometer Tests for ‘‘Proof,’’? and 
Laboratory Check-Ups. 


@ High Alcohol ‘*Proof’’ or 
Strength Does Not Necessarily 
!Signify High Alcohol Quality. 


q Alcohol of high proof may (and fre- 
quently does) contain a high and 
fluctuating percentage of fermenta- 
tion impurities and undesirable by- 
products ... proclaimed by offensive 
odor and troublesome chemical re- 
actions in products in which it is used. 


q But AMER-SOL Methods—which 
insure CONSTANCY OF PRO- 
DUCTION— give both ‘‘Proof’’ and 

Quality — plus 
——— Uniformity. 

On this basis we 

solicit your pref- 

erence. 
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“AMER-SOL Qual- 
ity Control Bulletins,”’ 
describing the succes- 
sive stages of the manu- 
facture of AMER-SOL 
ALCOHOL and their 
relation to quality of 
product, will be sent 
to those who make 
request on their letter 


head. 


AMERICAN 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: CHANIN BUILDING, 122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORX 


Plants: Harvey, La.; Everett, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; Agnew, Cal.; Albany, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses all over the country. Unrivalled Service. 


AMERSOL 


BRAND 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
PRODUCTS 


include... 


DUES 


of all classes 


INTERMEDIATES 
of superior quality 


SOLVENTS 
produced by hydrogenation 


DETERGENTS 


utilizing their valuable 
properties 


and a number of Specialties — 
such as FLEXO FILM PAINT 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.1. Greensboro,N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
Montreal, Can. Mexico City, D. F, 
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American Cyanamid Secures U. S. 
Rights to British Moulding Powder 


American Cyanamid Co. secures from British Cyanides Co., 
England, American rights for manufacture and sale in the 
United States of Beetle Moulding powder. Manufacture will be 
conducted at plant of the Caleo Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., and production is expected to begin in June. “Beetle’’ is 
said to be the first practical and successful urea-thiourea-formal- 
dehyde moulding powder. It has been commercially used in 
Great Britain for the past two years, and its special feature is 
said to be the fact that it can be made in pure white, as well as 
in light and translucent colors. 





Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. Sold 


Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co., Inc., New York, is sold to the bank- 
ing group which has recently supervised the business, by reason 
of the acceptance of a bid of $1,450,000 by the Federal Court in 
settlement of the bankruptcy receivership which has maintained 
since January 4. Of this amount offered by the banking group, 
$850,000 represents claims of the bankers themselves. No 
opposition was registered to this sale of the plants and properties 
of the company. 





Professor P. A. Tchekin, vice-president, Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp., U. 8. S. R. delivers a talk in Russian, March 18, 
before the Russian Association of Engineers, on the subject of 
“The Chemical Industry in the U.S. 8S. R. 


Federal Aircraft Composition Co. is formed in Philadelphia 
to manufacture and sell a coating for outer surfaces of airplanes. 
Coating is new chemical process said to resist ice and snow. 


C. H. Penning resigns as technical editor and chief of the infor- 
mation bureau, Chemical Catalog Co., to engage in commercial 
research for the Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


U.S. Vanadium Co. purchases holdings of Standard Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, comprising some 4,000 acres near Monterey, Col 


J. B. Ford Sales Co. is formed in Michigan with capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture and sell cleaning materials. 


Vanadium Corp. elects Matthew C. Brush and Charles E 
Adams to board of directors. 


i‘. 











Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, London, S. W. 1, the 
recently completed home of Imperial Chemical Industries. Al- 
though a good view of the building itself, this picture gives no idea 
of its picturesque setting on the bank of the Thames River, on the 
same side and quite close to Westminster Palace and the Abbey. 

Formal opening and inspection was held February 22, 19209. 
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Anglo-Chilean Nitrate To Join 
Centralized Sales Organization 


Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Association, at extraordinary 
general meeting, March 4, approves the following: to extend life 
of organization to June 30, 1929; to incorporate into the associa- 
tion the selling organization formed in August 1928; to incor- 
porate in its membership the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate 
Corp., New York, so that in the future all its production of 
nitrate will be sold under the rules of the association, except as 
regards the United States market. 

Announcement was made on behalf of the Chilean Govern- 
ment that no efforts would be spared to help the nitrate industry 
increase its production and extend its markets. To contribute 
to this policy the Government will make use for the benefit of the 
industry of the ample powers which the Nitrate Law gives it. 
This is interpreted as meaning that the help which is being 
accorded the nitrate industry during the current year, estimated 
at about £2,000,000, will be increased in the future. Under the 
Nitrate Law, the Chilean Government has the power to subsidize 
the nitrate industry with any surplus receipts from nitrate and 
iodine duties over £4,250,000, of which amount iodine at present 
contributes £150,000, leaving a minimum to be obtained from 
nitrate of £4,100,000. On the basis of 2,756,000 tons shipped 
in 1928, duties received amounted to about £6,900,000 leaving a 
surplus of £2,800,000. If shipments reached 3,000,000 tons the 
surplus would be £3,425,000. 





Treasury decision 38482-C of July 21, 1920, providing for the 
allowance of drawback on anilin dyes manufactured by Ameri- 
can Aniline Products, Inc., New York, with the use of imported 
coaltar or anilin colors, as extended by T. D. 41721-H of July 15, 
1926, to cover dyestuffs manufactured at its factory at Lock 
Haven, Pa., with the use of imported coaltar intermediates and 
sodium nitrate, has been further extended to provide for the 
allowance of drawback on purified orthoanisidin produced at 
its Lock Haven factory with the use of imported orthoanisidin, 
effective after March 19, 1928. 


Rogers & McClellan, Boston, formerly New England agents 
for denatured alcohol produced by Seaboard Chemical Co., are 
now representing the Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., for the 
sale of their alcohol in that territory. The Boston company also 
announces its removal to new offices at 141 Milk st. 


Neutralizing house of the powder plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., near Gibbstown, N. J., is wrecked by an 
explosion March 26, resulting in the death of two employees who 
were in the house at the time, and considerable damage. 


Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration determines that 
the name “Buttercup Yellow” is not proper for a coal-tar dye, 
and the manufacturers have 
Yellow F. C. F.” 


changed the name to “Sunset 


Le Roy Ferris is appointed assistant secretary, Industrial 
Alcohol Institute, New York. His previous associations have 
been in the retail and wholesale phases of the automotive in- 
dustry. 


African & Eastern Trading Co. and the Niger Co., both of 
London, plan to merge. Two companies are said to be the larg- 
est and the oldest in the African palm oil industry. 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., takes over agency for lignisalvor, an 


imported wood preservative formerly distributed by Wm. Menzel 
& Co., New York. 


Chicago Drug & Chemical Association elects following officers: 


president, O. N. Davis; vice-president, R. A. Whidden; secre- 
tary, J. A. Gauer; treasurer, Euclid Snow. 
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Acetic Acid 


NIACET PRODUCTS 
UR U.S. P. GLACIAL ACETIC 
mien iciendea Od ACID is now available in 50 pound 





ae : 4 aluminum containers, packed two in'a 
Acetic Acid pets 
Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde This is a SUPERIOR GRADE suitable 
Paraldol for U.S. P. edible and jine chemical uses 
Niaabiies yx requiring an exceptionally pure material. 


NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 


- “Niagara Falls > F 
New YorRK 


“COLUMBIA BRAND” 








Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID — FLAKE 
GROUND —LIQUID 





Columbia Chemical Division 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY o> SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 50 BROAD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Reports Net of $11.11 Share 


Net Income of $11.11 Compares With $10.02 In Previous 
Year — U. S. Industrial Alcohol Also Reports Higher 
Net of $10.29 As Compared With $7.26 in 1927—Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Plans Recapitalization and United 
Chemicals Offers Common Stock. 


Report of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. and subsidiaries for 
year ended December 31, 1928, shows net income of $26,962,441 
after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $11.11 a share earned on 2,178,109 shares of no-par 
common stock. This compares with $24,586,872 or $10.02 a 
share in 1927. Surplus after dividends was $11,143,844 against 
$8,768,275 in previous year. 

After payment of preferred and common dividends aggregating 
$15,818,597 last year, $11,143,845 was added to surplus, bringing 
this account up to $181,825,818 on Dee. 31. 
in the balance sheet were $366,616,796. 
$140,443,569 were more than fourteen times the current lia- 
bilities of $9,950,790. The assets shown represented an increase 
for the year of $17,062,220. Property account was $196,699,900, 
while investments, chiefly bonds and stocks of other companies, 
were $7,377,332. The current assets included: Cash, $15,097,408; 
securities, $82,710,580; accounts and notes receivable, $16,864, 
353; inventories, $25,771,226. Deferred charges of $790,052 and 
patents, processes, trade-marks and good-will valued at $21,305, 
942 make up the balance of the assets. 

Liabilities listed by contra account include, besides the surplus, 
reserves totaling $124,664,742 The items in this account include 
reserves for depreciation and obsolence totaling $104,374,094, an 
increase during the year of $5,197,121. Other reserves are: 
General contingencies, $12,340,438; taxes, $3,341,680; insurance, 
$2,224,893, and sundry, $2,383,634. 

Capital stock is carried in the balance sheet at $50,175,445, the 
preferred stock, consisting of 392,849 shares of $100 par value 
each, amounting to $39,284,900, while the 2,178,109 common 
shares of no par value are carried on a $5-a-share basis, or a total 
of $10,890,545. 


Total assets listed 
Current assets, at 





U. S. Industrial Alcohol Net Higher 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol Co. for the year ended Dee. 31, 1928, 
reports net income of $3,295,184 after depreciation, Federal 
income taxes and dividends on the preferred stocks of the com- 
pany and the Cuba Distilling Co., equivalent to $10.29 a share 
earned on 320,000 shares outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1928. This 
compares with $1,741,989, or $7.26 a share, on the 240,000 shares 
outstanding in the preceding year. 

In October action was taken to change the capital structure, 
which resulted in the offering to stockholders of 80,000 addi- 
tional shares of common. Funds obtained were for the retire- 
ment of the preferred stocks of the company and of the Cuba 
Distilling Co. At the end of the year 18,000 shares had been 
redeemed. Russel R. Brown, president, in his remarks to stock- 
holders, said that had it been possible to redeem the preferred 
and issue the additional common by Jan. 1 the earnings, after 
allowing for preferred dividends, would have amounted to 
$3,275,999 available for the 240,000 shares of common, equiva- 
lent to $13.64 a share. 
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American Cyanamid Co. Plans 
to Recapitalize for Expansion 


American Co. plans recapitalization, whereby 
authorized common will be changed to no-par from $20 par, and 
increased to 1,600,000 shares from 1,000,000. Common stock- 
holders of record May 14 are offered right to subscribe to one 
class B common share for every three shares class A or B common 
held at $20. Rights expire June 17. Holders of six per cent. 
preferred are offered right to exchange each share held for two 
common shares. Company will continue present dividend rate 
of 30 cents regular quarterly and ten cents extra quarterly on 
the increased common. Exercise of all rights by common stock- 
holders would increase outstanding common to about 1,158,000 
shares of class A and class B, and conversion of preferred would 
add about 112,000 shares. 

Offering to common stockholders would bring in about $6,131, 
180 in new money, which would be used for further plant ex- 
pansion and alterations to continue the company’s major ex- 
pansion program now under way. 


Cyanamid 


This is the third time within 
the past 12 months that the company has offered rights to stock- 
holders. 

Work now underway will increase output of the Niagara 
Falls plant to 355,000 tons of cyanamid annually, against a pro- 
duction of 136,000 tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Production of Ammo-Phos will be increased to 250,000 tons, 
against 60,000 tons in the last fiscal year. 


United Chemicals Offers Common 
to Holders of $3 Preferred 


United Chemicals, Inc., offers holders of its $3 participating 
preferred stock the right to subscribe to 20,000 shares of United 
Chemicals common at $100 a share, in the ratio of one share for 
ach six shares of preferred held. An offering of 20,000 addi- 
tional shares of common has been privately sold at $115 a share 
by a banking group. This is stock purchased from the manage- 
ment and does not represent new financing. 


First annual report of International Printing Ink Corp. and 
subsidiaries, for year ended December 31, 1928, including the 
results of the operations of predecessor companies to May 31, 
shows combined net profit of $1,829,787 after depreciation. 
interest, provision for employes’ bonuses and federal taxes, 
equivalent after 6% preferred dividends, to $5.22 a share earned 
on 270,173 no-par shares of common stock. 


Report of Columbian Carbon Co. and subsidiaries for year 
ended December 31, 1928, shows net profit of $2,991,362 after 
depreciation, depletion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $6.76 
a share earned on 442,344 no-par shares of stock. This com- 
pares with $2,032,962 or $5.05 a share on 402,131 shares in 1927, 


Report of Vanadium Corp. of America and subsidiaries for 
year ended December 31, 1928, shows net income of $1,706,024 
after federal ‘taxes, depreciation, depletion, et¢., equivalent to 
$4.53 a share earned on 376,637 no-par shares of capital stock. 
This compares with $1,849,240 or $4.91 a share in 1927. 


Koppers Gas & Coke Co. declares regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 on preferred stock, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 11. 


A block of class B stock of American Cyanamid Co. has been 
privately placed by Lehman Brothers and Spencer Trask & Co, 
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Union Carbide Plans Increase in 
Capital Stock with 3 for 1 Split-up 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. stockholders will vote April 16 
on increase in authorized capital stock to 12,000,000 no-par 
shares from 3,000,000 and issuance of three new shares for each 
old share held. Portion of the increased shares which is not now 
to be used in the three-for-one split-up will be available for 
issuance from time to time as and when authorized by the board 
of directors. 

Report of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. and subsidiaries, 
for the year ended December 31, 1928, shows net income of 
$30,577,382, after federal taxes, depreciation, depletion, interest, 
and subsidiary preferred dividends, equivalent to $11.15 a share 
earned on 2,742,072 shares of no-par stock. This compares 
with $25,340,660, or $9.52 a share, on 2,659,733 shares in 1927. 





Heyden Chemical Reports Net of 
$2.02 Per Share Against $1.01 in 1927 


Report of Heyden Chemical Corp. for year ended December 
31, 1928, shows net income of $425,107 after interest, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent to $104.87 a share on 3,100 shares (par $100) of 
7% cumulative preferred stock on which there are accumulated 
unpaid dividends. Allowing only for regular annual dividend 
requirements on preferred stock, balance is equal to $2.02 a share 
on 150,000 shares (par $10) of common stock. This compares 
with $174,152 or $56.18 a share on preferred and $1.01 a share on 
common in 1927. 





Glidden Co. offers common stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe to 100,000 additional shares of common stock at $35 
a share in the ratio of one share for every five shares held. 
Company reports for quarter ended January 31, 1929, net profit 
of $379,410 after charges and federal taxes, equivalent after 
dividend requirements on $6,916,700 of 7% prior preferred 
stock, to 51 cents a share earned on 500,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $205,381 or 16 cents a 
share on common figured on same share bases in corresponding 
quarter of previous year. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1928, report net profit of $1,265,203 after de- 
preciation, federal taxes and other charges, equivalent after 
preferred dividends, to 83 cents a share on 800,000 no-par shares 
of common stock. This compares with $1,487,431, or $1.11 
a share, in 1927, based on present share basis. 


Celluloid Corp. reports for year ended December 31, 1928, 
net profit of $591,957 after depreciation, etc., equivalent, after 
payment of dividends on the two classes of preferred stock and 
after deducting from the balance the 10% due the participating 
preferred stockholders, to $1.17 a share earned on 194,951 
no-par common shares. 


Report of Corn Products Refining Co. for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, shows net income of $13,192,974 after interest, 
depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after preferred 
dividends, to $4.52 a share (par $25) earned on 2,530,000 shares 
of common stock. This compares with $11,905,289, or $4.01 
a share in 1927. 


By-Products Coke Corp. declared an extra dividend of 50 
cents and the regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents, both pay- 
able March 25 to stock of record March 11. 
extra dividend of 75 cents was paid. 


Last quarter an 


International Combustion Engineering Corp. declares the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the preferred, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 20. 
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Tennessee Copper & Chemical 
Makes $3,358,700 New Bond Issue 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. issues $3,358,700 of 
fifteen-year six per cent. convertible debenture gold bonds, 
series B, due March 1, 1944. Bonds are convertible into com- 
mon stock in ratio of one share for every $20 of the principal 
until February 28, 1930, $22 until February 28, 1931, and $24 
until February 29, 1932, after which privilege expires. Pro- 
vision will be made for sinking fund sufficient to retire 61 per 
cent of the series B bonds before maturity. 

According to a statement by E. H. Westlake, vice-president, 
“Tennessee Copper and Chemical Corp. through a subsidiary 
owns and operates the largest plant in the United States for the 
production of sulfuric acid. The business originally started 
in 1899. The copper mines, smelter and acid plants are located 
at Copperhill, Tennessee. Fertilizer plants are located at East 
Point (Atlanta), Georgia; Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio; New 
Albany, Indiana; Montgomery, Alabama, and Tampa, Florida. 
A fleet of 373 tank cars is owned and used for the conveyance 
of acid between the various plants, as well as to the trade in 
general. The plants are advantageously located geographically. 
Present operations include the manufacture of sulfuric acid of 
various grades, superphosphate, mixed fertilizer, copper, iron 
sinter and copper sulfate. During 1928 over 400,000 tons of 
sulfuric acid, approximately 13,500,000 pounds of copper and 
about 70,000 tons of iron sinter were produced. 

“These bonds will represent the company’s total funded debt, 
and the consolidated balance sheet, adjusted to give effect to 
present financing, shows net tangible assets applicable to these 
bonds of $5,898 per $1,000 bond, and a ratio of assets against 
current liabilities slightly better than ten to one. Net income 
available for interest after depreciation and before interest 
charges and Federal taxes amounted to $1,357,260 or 6.73 times 
the annual interest charges on these bonds for the year ended 
December 31, 1928, as against the past five-year average of 
4.18 times.”’ 


I. C. I. Nets $25,333,737 in 1928 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in its preliminary report 
for 1928, shows a net profit of $25,333,737 after deductions for 
income tax. This compares with $21,587,599 for 1927. After 
dividends of $20,342,745 on preference, ordinary and deferred 
shares, the company carried to its general reserve $4,860,000. 
At the end of 1927, after dividends of $19,198,152, it carried to 
its reserve $1,987,623. Earnings on the ordinary shares, after 
deduction for taxes and appropriation for reserves, amounted to 
more than 10 percent. A final dividend of five per cent. has been 
declared on the ordinary shares, making total payments for the 
year 8 per cent., the same as for 1927. 





Corn Products Refining Co. declares the regular quarterly 
dividends of 50 cents on the common, payable April 20 to stock 
of record April 1, and $1.75 on the preferred, payable April 15 
to stock of record April 1. 


Merrimac Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly dividned 
of $1.25, payable March 30 to stock of record March 16. 


Air Reduction Co. declares the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents, payable April 15 to stock of record March 30. 


Freeport Texas Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of $1, 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 15. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc., declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 on the preferred, payable April 1 to stock. 


Snia Viscosa reports profits of 72,000,000 lire for 1928, which 
has been put to reserves. 
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The Industry's Stocks 

















Chemical Markets 


Sales 
Mae? In Since Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Bid” a High Low ii “igh. Low Mar. Jan. 1 Listed Rate 1928 192 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
1033 102} 114% 59 27-200 201, 100 Bie TID oo obs ss eicisieviccces 683,873 $2.00 9 mo. 
278 2704 3053 146 96,900 267,200 7 ery & Dye 2,178,109 6.00 
1214 121 1234 3,500 7,400 Paces osisisjee ssicie.cs.sie 392,849 7% 
17% 17} 233 15} 27,000 87,300 Am. pied 2 A Chem 333,221 is 
60 60 73} 55% 20,400 ect ie (SS ee OM errr re 284,552 we 
124} 119% 129 704 1,772,100 2001400) AMOPORN GAR... oc csc cccccecccns 2,473,998 3.00 
142 141 142 1363 4,300 cg a ee Ee ere ra ree 12,333 7% 
64§ 62§ 81} 39 176,300 1,056,300 American Metal, Ltd 595,114 *3.00 9 mo. 
123 1214 135 109 2,800 ba i”! ee reer 99,907 6% 9 mo. 
1134 112 1243 169 558,000 1,427,000 ws Smelt. & Refin 609,980 4.00 6 mo. 
1353 1353 138 131 5,200 Ck oe erry reer re 00, 7% 6 mo. 
413 383 494 63 272,100 347,100 pm Zinc & Lead 193,120 re 
101} 101 111} 40 14,300 24,500 WA br cs ee kite ccs dias woe wa 96,560 ee, 
160 1564 174} 53% 5,920,000 10,442,400 Anaconda ne 7 Mining 3,302,817 6.00 
414 40} 494 554 135,600 213,700 Archer Dan. Mid.............+++ 213,712 4.00 
115 1144 115 540 1,020 es achat kee u cca arenes 43,000 7% 
97 97 115 63 10,600 50,000 hile ed, 6 ar 261,438 4.00 
‘ a 3 102 560 1,880 PR ica sa osos Giienessices 90,000 6% 6 mo. 
64} 634 50 824,600 1,468,000 Atlantic Refining............... } 1.00 9 mo. 
8 7} 4 75,900 166,100 Butte Copper & Zine 600,000 re 
9 8} 8} 20,000 78,600 Butte Superior Mng 290,198 2.00 9 mo. 
113 113 65 10,800 69,100 By Product Coke... ..cccseccsers 189,936 *5.00 9 mo. 
3} 3h 1} 40,900 138,900 Calla Lead & Zinc 724,592 are 9 mo. 
544 524 204 544,300 1,444,800 Calumet & Hecla............... 2,005,502 2.50 9 mo. 
20} 203 614 22,000 63,000 Certainteed Prod..............+. 400,000 ~~ 9 mo. 
50 50 234 1,100 3,300 SI ihicaWelseunaansatcene 62,904 7% 9 mo. 
118 115} 373 136,800 1,295,900 Chile Copper...........cccesece 4,415,497 3.00 6 mo. 
133 131 y 79 60,500 1S0/000 Columd CArpon. «oo. ccsccccese 402,131 aia 9 mo. 
265 260 22: 137} 67,600 149,300 rg, tomy Solvents Zlivice 8.00 
7630 74} 6 53 619,200 1.118600 GontiGan... .....cccccscsecscs 1,420,000 5.00 
25 125 124 123 60 | RE re mer 51,125 7% 
85 83} 82 642 62,200 206,500 Corn Products... ....c.ccccesece 2,530,000 2.00 9 mo. 
141} 141} 141} 138} 930 BRO: d Mae haba ude eva awes ese 250,000 7% 9 mo. 
574 = «55h 49 34} 262.000 689,100 Davison Chem...............0-. 480,000 7 
56 55} 534 40 17,400 77,500 Devoe & Rayn A 110,000 2.40 6 mo. 
- 114} 112 108 560 1,060 17,473 7% 6 mo. 
117} 117} 1153 114 5,300 RAG BPODODE GOD oivisiciccccccccccscicne 904,539 6% 9 mo. 
182 179 1553 310 180,300 337,300 —— de Nemours 2,661,658 4.75 
179 179 172 163 13,900 71,900 0 See rr 2,057,560 8.00 
128 126} 126 1234 470 750 pid Be eg ate hia starters ale 61,657 6% 
300 39.265 234 120 300 4,700 hers Mining & Smelting 50,400 aries 
73 71 3s 65 252,600 541,900 Fleischmann................60. 4,500,000 *5.00 9 mo. 
474 745 43 85,500 332,900 Freeport Texas................- 729,844 4.00 
68 65} 141} 54,800 145,900 General Asphalt................ 206,887 oe) 6 mo. 
106} 1064 132 5,800 TO ee > ere rene 68,742 5% 6 mo. 
42$ 9642 j 203 141,000 447,800 Glidden Com....22222222222I01. 500,000 *2.00 
1044 104 : 95 660 eT Er eae 69,167 7% 
643 63 54} 71 510,200 2,086,600 Gold Dust..............cccceee 2.50 
69} 69} 65} 64} 7,600 35,900 Household Prod...............-. 575,000 *4.00 6 mo. 
14 133 123 13 16,300 O0,000" Tntern Asti. os occ cacscescces ,000 
83 81 79% 48} 1,600 St : Ae SS REE errr ere 100,000 7% 
52 48 40} 41} 2,565,800 6,772,600 Intern. Nickel................0. 1,673,384 3.00 9 mo. 4.72 
56% 534 52 47 10,000 SSO000 Tot: Print TOE. ccs kcccccccese 256,022 2.50 6 mo. 2.58 
80 76 554 49} 1,770 11,470 Intern. Salt.................... 60,771 Als 6 mo. 0.05 
1743 168} 155} 96} 472,200 1,255,500 Johns-Mansville................ 750,000 3.00 9mo. 4.94 
793 77 71% 634 76,100 197,000 Liquid Carbonic Corp 125,000 4.00 7.05 
107-107 104 45 4,700 16,400 Mac and Forbes.........ceccece 378,500 *3.50 9mo. 2.34 
192 192 172 1173 16,100 30,400 Mathieson Alk..............02. 147,207 6.00 9mo. 9.54 
124 §=123} 120 115 220 960 ROG eh ene ae 24,750 7% 9 mo. 63.03 
49° 47} 30} 173 517,300 941,400 Miami Copper................06 747,116 2.00 
43] 39} 33 29} 276,100 356,700 National Dist. Prod 168,000 eas 
51} ME ot uaa vencea cea welauein 107,720 wae 
77 76 6 ae 31,900 62,200 wt 
160 155 3 115 43,300 112,900 National Lead.............ee0e8 309,831 5% 
44 43 4 ; eee Deb uncad beaters cesine 130,000 
51g 48} 5 22 142,300 296,700 DS ee rer re 433,773 oe 9 mo 
2724 2724 7 157 20,600 61,700 Peoples Gas Chi.............0e. 511,521 8% 9 mo 
33 31} 3 44,600 88,800 Royal Baking, new com 800, 1.00 6 mo 
100 100 34 800 800 Mas scene ns ang ois aa na ease 100,000 6% 6 mo 
75 73} O4 37 566,100 1,504,500 St Joseph Lead..............e06 1,950,509 *3.00 
593 «57t = 59 37} 980,400 1,789,700 Standard Oil Co. of N.J. 24,419,219 *1.50 
444 43) 45 28} 619,900 2,326,000 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y 17,118,931 1.60 
18} 18 203 10} 152,600 459,600 794.626 1.00 
80} 763 82 62% 552,200 1,294,200 Texas Gulf Sulfur 2,540,000 4.00 5.72 
220, 216} 228 186$ 419,300 1,194,400 i Mee potecie cece 2,742,072 6.00 9 mo. 7.16 
142} 140 154} 102$ 113,900 MBGGOO UW. Teds BIG so sk voc kciceccceec 240,000 6.00 6 mo. 3.90 
125} 125} 125] 118} 150 | rrr ere 60,000 7% 6 mo. 19.12 
96% 933 116} 60 218,400 850,900 Vanadium Corp..............00. 376,637 *4.00 6 mo. 2.57 
18} 17 24} 12 82,000 369,700 Vi irginia Car. (oN Tie paler an 486,700 afte 0.69 
543 53h 65} 443 21,720 Whee A Re a ata b wea ean 213,392 5 No 7.57 
91 89 97} 88} 1,600 DUO, WE. avis cassaseacesees 125,000 7% 20.09 
High Low NEW YORK CURB 
164 900 O400 Aneto Prod. oisé ois cc diciecsiaaices 60,000 2.40 
334 4,500 13,100) Bieta AMINO o.oo. 6.06 6:555.6.4,60;60000:0 0 300,000 aed 
160 160 120 10,300 26,400 Aluminum Co. of America. 1,472,625 ae 
104 3,000 CRT: < RRS eee ane a arama 1,472,625 6% 
"80 78} 74 14,300 40/000 “Armier, Gom. Bley. oo... s0sc0sec0se rue aeate 3 mo. 
59} 574 303 158,800 389,300 WON e Sa Haan eibke cao ak 428,465 % 
P: 13 14,800 Amer. Rooen Prod 123,500 iets 15 mo. 
36 36 11} 29,700 = 112,600 — : & Chem. com 160,000 nae 
5 it 25} 12,000 DOME. 6) MOM asa ceo beh aee ees 60% 100,000 ee 
44; 44} 26} 35,000 73,200 Anglo Chile Nitrate 1,756,750 ite 6 mo.. 
6i 6} 7 17,600 45,400 Br. Celanese..........ccecceeee 2,650,000 ate 
38 33 41 700 1,000 Canad: Ind: Ale.......000000004. 1,092,915 1.52 
= ne 156 1,220 Bite SINE MOD) cc saa cwieks cc eaekdwesen 21,196 *9% 
46 43% 36} 26,900 59,100 Celanese Corp. of Am 1,000,000 Pea 
40} 40} 34 1,000 S100 COMUGIO OO... 6c ccccccceseccss 194,952 i 
tee 1034 900 DOO SEBUI o oka 6.5008 ccceseacaas 23,882 7.00 
es A 500 a ee O° SR ee era 24,551 7.00 
. 49 rE ta den 2,532 7% 
73 «71h 75 7,300 20,800 mae 
. "Ter 9 D4 07 
io} “i94 ne 7,900 7. 3 ei RuhaUeeeueNsans 12,000,000 224 % 
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Mar. 28 1929 1928 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low High Low High Low Mar. Jan. 1 $ Listed Rate 1928 1927 
ed ate ‘Skate es 380 8192 380 1,730 Hercules Powder: «oc so ce ccccccs No 147,000 14% 22.04 16.36 
119 118 31% 115 125 118} 170 550 ee ee ere 100 114,241 7% 9 mo. 24.69 28.05 
ye oe 24% 19} 23 7 1,200 4,800 oo Ci ck 0 ke ceeeoance 10 150,000 ee 1.02 
nee : 27 23 98 38} 200 OS re 
ne : 130 =6118 ror ro 100 200 Monsanto Chem.. . .....ccceccse No 110,000 2.50 9mo. 6.30 6.11 
zs : eer awe pa ees ro ag Rr rere are 50 150,000 5.00 8.27 8.09 
73 72 OL 7% 98 63 3,700 21,400 Pyrene Mfg............c0ccecee 10 219,470 ‘80 0.7 
aon ene 88} 81 re er 475 1,185 Sherwin Williams.............0. 20 594,445 4.00 6.99 6.42 
42 40} 48} 234 1114 103 226,900 SOR CUNO CES io. 0k Kase ds cetsecewes No 600,000 ace y 
a 64 5} 92 65} 900 1,408 Suite VinGOGRe 6.0. secs ccwseces 120 lire 8,333,333 a 3.01 lire 
43 4} 29 17 100 200 CEOS i scicccexcecens er ake a or 
ghd a 9} 6} 29,000 Spencer Kellogg... ......cccccece No 500,000 1.60 3.59 2.37 
131 131 139} 129% 10 5} 3,350 OKGen? PRU Oe Cle ie Seas cco cacenecas 100 1,500,000 8% 9.87 8.13 
390 399 550 380 42 31} 4,500 8,400 Tuvise “B"...........0ccccccce No 78,858 10.00 
52 50} 614 44 1504 125 11,300 24,900 United Chem., pfd......... cee. 50 120,000 3.00 
pee eT 115 115 630 450 82,200 182,200 ie 50nd ed de ean eae ceteee No 102,000 
62} 60 73 56 ~=—-:100 533 78,700 156,900 U.S. Gypsum.............ce00. 20 691,502 1.60 6 mo. 4.42 10.08 
93 91} 116} ig Speen rae 100 100 Westvaco-Chlorine Prod......... No 200,000 2.00 3.60 
CLEVELAND 
195 195 220 135 1474 104 1,618 Pt os MO 0 er re No 400,000 4.00 9.74 
on tes 270 200 225 112} 107 SEP VIG@ Cnet ein crcsGucccwsws No 120,000 6.00 
107 107 er Ame 107 103$ 73 199 Spe Se rrr ere 100 30,000 7% 
eer re ag re er ices Sie CO Sits vice asa cco eee anaes No 500,000 *2.00 3.37 2.88 
105 103 1043 96 665 1,150 pO ace cr 100 69,167 7% 32.69 23.91 
59a rr 88 83 95 654 881 3,349 Sherwin Williams............... 25 594,445 4.00 6.99 6.42 
106 106 108 1044 10943 106 622 1,766 St ner re 100 125,000 6% 39.21 37.82 
safe oh ne 29 264 28 24} 520 1,430 Wood Chemical Prod. ‘‘A’’....... No 20,000 2.00 7.75 
CHICAGO 
fins 263 18 96 914 1,550 16,406 Monroe Chem... .ccccccscceccce 100 167,500 ec 4.74 
128 128 1380 104 146 = 127} 6,700 16,000 Monsanto Chem.............0.. No 110,000 2.50 9 mo. 6.30 6.11 
132 132 140 129 Hers ww 6,570 Pei LE YO ere 100 1,500,000 8% 9.87 8.13 
60 59 724 55 ie eats 18,150 TOGhe Ul Be CN occ ccccewscce 20 691,502 1.60 6 mo. 4.42 10.08 
52 51 60; 45 100 55 47,750 48,350 United Chemicals, pfd........... 50 120,000 3.00 
CINCINNATI 
ee dare = urs ee mae 72 2c Wietshmiaen pl. .<. 2c ccscccccce 100 12,200 %  9mo. 1,197.09 1,589.49 
350 347 375 279 300 249 3,799 ES,SOe PYOG) © Gaile ce dccccicccccascccccus 20 1,250,000 8.00 11.96 11.38 
PHILADELPHIA 
ce. ues OTE. -92-—s:1094 92 2,000 4.000) Vents Salbc «is cscccccccdcccscs 50 150,000 5.00 8.27 8.09 
168 1653 1954 157 1734 114} 288,585 862,785 United Gas Imp.......ccccccece 50 3,903,791 6.00 6.28 
MONTREAL 
NGe ES ece  eae) see eee 11,919 26,519 Aashestot Compe. 05s .saccecccdes No 200,000 sae 0.87 
ca aye ee —- cr hace 2,719 6,419 MMA tcc e wee nceuwecenees 100 74,564 7% 9.32 
37} 36 eee cee oe eee 37,609 100,200 Canada Int Ale, 2c cccccccese No 1,092,915 1.52 $2.87 $2.49 
78 (i) ar ree E re 47,103 146,603 Shawinigan W. & P.............. No 1,844,700 2.00 2.41 
BALTIMORE 
Pee 28} 17 2,467 GGT GHNGW Gl sn. co wcatcunetewencese No 600,000 
Bid Asked UNLISTED 
85 Ss ee secs 80 70 Mate AGNOO: Dla cin cc cctccedesvs 100 50,500 asia aa 
115 108 Sis Sang 375 190 Hercules Powd., com........++++ No 147,000 14% 9 mo. 15.10 16.36 
78 [Sere Meese 82 64 Merck. & Co., pfd.......esccceee 100 33,950 aaa wate 
ae Sav Ne «ve S08 E56 INGO ONE ccectidcwcesinceeseeuce 1 929,498 ee 0.19 
“Includes extra dividends. tClass A and class B shares combined. d Deficit. 
¢ 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1929 Sales Orig. (1) 
Mar. 28 1929 1928 In Sincs ISSUE Date Int. Int. Offering 
High Low High Low High Low Mar. Jan. 1 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104? 104 1063 104 1063 104 108 SEE Mitt Bare Cie oko dccck os cic sc cebececsscccsecicssceccices 1941 7% F.A. 30,000 
944 944 964 933 97. 92 207 a as onan acednasetatavesnccudeea’ 1942 5 A.O. 
103? 100} 102 100 102% 9932 286 674 Am. Smelt & Netin “AY GF ek ccc vccccccccesccacse eeancats 1947 5 A.O. ts 
98} 974 100 94 105} 92 385 E409 tail CHAM rs So CaS aS ccc eee SekaKes dakenseeueKes 1945 7 M.N. 16,500 
100} 100 102} 100 103} 99% 98 DOe MRA 2 ecm os ai Susie e Sbadudeodavakdacasuacaes 1937 8 J.J. 15,000 
100 100 102 100 += §=1034 100 2 So ee Peete COMM isin cere cosccedecvectsccetncedvacesacuns 1945 534 M.N. ,000 
101 101 103 994 103$ 100 a 10 Corn Product Refim........cccccccccccccccccccccccccscces 1934 5 M.N. 10,000 
105 105 109% 103 4117 + 106 124 EC . Cee ONIN oo ec choc ccewcdecdencencueditndeunenhees 1939 6 A.O. 5,000 
95 903 95 903 95% 89} 10 fe Ee ON can cecccucwsedecatesdecnedss sucdedessucae 1932 5 M.N. 30,000 
803 773 814 772 864 77 19 36 Int. Agri. Corp. stamped. extended 1942 5 M.N. 7,020 
205 113 Fae CARBONS COI oc caccdccicéivdececcntencesscncectdacdc 1941 6 F. A. 5,000 
1123 1123 127 112 ‘aa’ aes 137 FUad.  MECMECUMBIING Oa6.ccce eGess 4 orccgetenenenecacteentameenacnes 1937 7 J. d. 
944 94} 95 93 es were 277 854 J ERS a errr re eer Pre ere re Serr er 1937 7 J.J. 
HG «6S 6S. OE Ck fos S POOgIs ® GAs GO CORG icc ccc cccccsscccecsddicscacenccese 1943 6 A.O. 10,000 
104 104 1053 104 1084 102 54 174 MUN a co ddkcne ae ceudeaetecereaneedsemenenacwe 1947 5 M. 8. 40,000 
102 101 103¢ 101 104 102 551 FRE CU CME REG en cca cks cb tec ct dcednncsicbbasccusienkeee 1946 5 F.A. 120,000 
1063 106} 114 104 120 1014 63 SIG ‘Ferits: Com. a0tt CHOI i6s csc cetcccccce Leedecentseuawaene 1941 6 A. O. 3,000 
79 74 82 74 91} 82 13 GE Vee bree Cre OO Wares ens wadesenencucceeueceneenacuaane 1949 5 M.S. 
NEW YORK CURB 
101} 1014 102} 100 1034 100 513 ity es Ce a Oo si S ao ccc chug iawedndcccccteveceanse< 1952 5 M.S. 
1244 1224 132 115} 1214 98 513 Prarie here err ry Tree rT ee rer 1943 5 M.N. 
116; 116% 122 114 125 99 450 1,276 Amer. Solv. & Chem............. GDL ace bebevenasaeaueee 1936 6 M. S. 
101} 99% MUSOONOE COU 6 occcccctctecccccccecesscececcceccvecesewe 1929 6 J.J. 25,000 
100 99% 100 98 1013 974 566 EG He Ca I Oo ood occ ccntdcececcecdccccagecccaces 1947 5 J.D. 25,000 
ae coe 101 994 103} 98 20 a errr rer Cre Tre Tee 1935 64 J.D. 15 3,500 
93 93 944 912 984 934 221 SEG Pe WU Oe oie odes ceeeteiacdcsek Ceaeeeceeecus 1967 44 A.O. 
hae ‘aie 112} 101 1063 100 127 146 Silica Gel. 614% with warr 1952 64 
964 954 98} 954 100 95 39 Bete RG Matis MOOS CHONI  o icc cc cedccdccedéeecécenecestcs 1942 5 M.S. 15,000 
993 98? 100% 983 1014 993 367 SS SO ON hic acide wcdccnccedencsuceecce igewidanceda 1932 5 A.O. ,000 
102. 102 104 99} 104 99} 81 190 Weatvaco Chiorine Prod........cccccccsccccccccccccosces . 1937 53 M.S. 2,500 
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The Trend of Prices 











Industry and Trade Continue 
Active During Past Month 


Preliminary Reports For March Indicate That Industrial 
Activity Which Characterized the New Year Has Con- 
tinued — Chemical Trade Active— New Acetone Pro- 
ducer in Field—Many Commodities in Short Supply. 


The industrial activity which characterized the opening of the 
New Year continued through February and March. Industry 
and trade continued active in February and the first part of 
March, and there was a growth in the volume of bank loans. 
Borrowing at Reserve banks increased during the period and 
money rates advanced further, according to the monthly survey 
of business and finance of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Production continued at a high rate throughout February and 
the first half of March and was substantially above a year ago. 
Automobile output was at a record rate in February, and there 
was also an unusually high daily average production of copper 
and iron and steel. Large output in the iron and steel industry 
reflected demands from manufacturers of automobiles, machine 
tools, and agricultural implements, and from railroad companies. 
Preliminary reports for the first half of March indicate further 
expansion in automobile and iron and steel production. 

During February the daily average output of coal and crude 
petroleum also increased, and production of cotton and wool 
textiles continued large, while silk output declined somewhat 
from the unusually high level of January There was also some 
decline from January in the production of lumber and cement, 
and in the output of meat-packing companies. 

In February shipments of commodities by rail increased more 
than is usual for the season, reflecting larger loadings of coal and 
coke and miscellaneous freight, which includes automobiles. 
During the first two weeks of March, freight-car loadings con- 
tinued to increase. 

The general level of wholesale prices declined slightly in 
February, and was approximately the same as a year ago. The 
decline from January reflected primarily decreases in the prices 
of hides and leather, livestock, and meats, and small declines in 
the prices of wool, cotton and woolen goods. The influence of 
these declines on the general average was partly offset by in- 


creases in the prices of copper, lead, iron and steel, rubber, and 
grain, 


During the first two weeks of March, prices of wool and 
petroleum continued to decline, and rubber prices receded some- 
what after a marked rise in February, while leather prices declined 
sharply. Prices of copper rose further and there were small 
increases in prices of hides, raw cotton, and certain grades of 
lumber. 

Activity in the chemical trade has also been maintained at a 
high level during the past month despite what might be termed 
a pre-holiday period of inactivity at the close of the month. Of 
outstanding interest perhaps, was the announcement of the 
entrance of a new and important producer of acetone into that 
market. The new product is a synthetic one and although 
nothing official is really available for publication regarding the 
process used, the one which has received most credence in chem- 
ical circles is a conversion process involving propylene gas, 
isopropyl alcohol and acetone. With the announcement of this 
new production comes the interesting possibility that it comes 
just in time to avert a scarcity. Rapidly increasing consumption 
in the manufacture of cellulose acetate rayon and a development 
of a new market in the refining of lubricating oils are underlying 
reasons for this tremendous demand which might have occasioned 
some scarcity. 

The dominant tone of the market generally during the past 
month has been continued, fine demand leading to some tightness 
of position on many items. 
supply. 


Phenol continues to be in very short 
The potential production seems quite sufficient to meet 
requirements, but producers appear to be unable to catch up 
with the demands occasioned by the entrance of so many new 
producers into the manufacture of synthetic resins. The wood 
chemical group are already being mentioned in terms of a scarcity, 
despite the fact that the heaviest producing season is barely over. 
As regards methanol, a tighter situation is undoubtedly close at 
hand. There is still some doubt however whether the scarcity 
of calcium acetate is a true shortage or merely the result of undue 
demands by buyers in anticipation of requirements because they 
fear a scarcity. Producers continue to work plants to capacity 
in an effort to keep up with schedules on formaldehyde, acetic 


acid, and oxalic acid, all of which are rather tight on spot. 

The alkali group continues firm and excellent demand. Alcohol 
is moving normally and although there has been some talk of a 
raw material scarcity, most alcohol factors are advising that 
there is as yet no reason for undue alarm on this score. Insecti- 
cides and fungicides are moving in excellent volume as might be 
expected. Copper sulfate has continued its upward price climb 
following further advances in the metal. The mercury market is 
firm at higher prices, wth foreign material dominating the 
market as domestic supplies have been sold up. 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-1925 inclusive = 100. 
The solid line represents 1929 and the dotted line 1928. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. wor 


immediate 8 ge unless otherwise 
8 are specified as such. 


Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Mar. 1929 $1.017 











> > iy > as ag rit— 1928 1927 Current 1929 
Acetone Phe past month has wit a. tie aie tie daaoe High - 
nessed the entrance of a new producer 
: ae : . tj .26 -18} 24 .24 Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. -184 21 21 .184 
into this market with volume production pee ay ey pla b 37 ‘31 31 OF 
of synthetic acetone. Nothing official is .24 .23 .20 .20 Accteniig, toch, 150 lb bbl. . =. .23 .24 24 a8 
known of the process used, but it is 35 99 29 29 fest cbye epee a i a - 
ey | ee sia cee me 2 ake (Sikak : 3 cetin, tec WAR cxcasscies .30 .32 32 .30 
gene rally thought to be a conve rsion pro ib oe inum te eb ee 
cess involving propylene gas, isopropyl 15 .18 12 Az WAN sis. s cuwlericiciewin's Stedie lar’ IB. aenieis 15 .15 15 
alcohol and finally acetone. The entrance | 2°25 2-68 1-65 1.65. Acetone Oil, bbis NY... al. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.18 
aleonol and finally acetone, 1e entrance .45 .42 .42 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 ie cby...lb. .65 .45 .65 65 
of this new factor has occasioned no Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
. ’ ¢ trachlorethane)............. 
unsteadiness in prices and the market con- Acids 
tinues very firm. Although there is aa on a wie inid | Acetic, 28% 400 Nop bbls at ws ww 
: Re : a scarcity > it} ; 3 : : i. eee: ee A ‘ ‘ 
nothing resembling a scarcity, the position | 13°68 41'92 11192 11:92 Glacial, bbl'-l wi.....100 Ib. 1.1 13.68 13.68 13.68 
is fairly tight, so much so, that in some 1.00 .98 .98 ‘98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ lb. .98 1.00 1.00 .98 
arters it is tl } hat there might -80 -80 .80 .80 Technical, bbls..........-- ae caleba .80 .80 .80 
quarters it 18 thought that there migh 2.25 1.60 1.60 1.25 Battery, cbys......-.--- Ib. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
easily have been a real shortage had this -60 .57 .57 -57  Benzoie, tech, 100 1b bbls... .Ib. 57 -60 -60 .57 
- : . : Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib. 
new production not started at this time. =O | .084 .084 oo eS SSE SD Ses Ib. 053 064 06} .05% 
This in enite of the fact that a larre exnort 1.25 1.25 25 -25 Broenner’s, bbis............. MDs sears 1.25 1.25 1.25 
118 In spite of the fact that a large export -90 85 2 -80 Butyric, 100% > basis cbys..... Ib. 85 420 420 48 
arke as 1e . 7e > 4.85 4.8 9 4. PIED oo knticicGhalcreeneeer. = Sees : .85 .85 
market has been removed through the 28 13 25 ‘25 Carbolic, 10%, 50 gal bbis....Ib. |” 13 14 "14 13 
establishment of production in England Chlorosulfonie, 1500 lb drums 
i a al is Mis baa ail 16 15 15 . ie” “aterdinnmemnitee: Ib. 044 05 .05$ .044 
which is expected to be in production Dy 30 25 By 4 .25 Chromic 99% a eee i on om “a a 
, This se i ss j » -06 1.00 1.00 1.00 sromotropic, 300 8. : -06 -06 -00 
July 1. This present tightne ss in the Citrie ‘USP, aa. 
situation is said to be chiefly due to the 444 59 444 43 Chey eis in yg lb. 46 59 46 
° 9 
fast-growing outlet afforded through the 70 88 80 ‘Sr Seat SO A gas at 80 0 B 80 
increasi tt] ye) se acetate 72 . . .6 -99 %, pale ars NX..... . . . . 
increasing production of cellulose ucetate Formic, “Sm Oe, ie oF 17 
rayon. In addition, an important new .12 51 11 MO... RDU oie ene neces oon 1 it sie aid 
use is said to be developing rapidly in the | 38 0-88-38 ee eee : ee a a 5 Ke 
fini icati ils This s » 1s 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 Gamma, 225 eee b. .97 .99 .74 Ph 
< Oe » c 1s 
refining of lubri iting oils This lone is 63 57 57 57 H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... lb. 68 .72 .99 68 
a large potential market, but if acetone .67 .67 .67 '65 Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln cby lb. ..... .67 re: .67 
should be adopted by the oil industry | 43 454545 Hivdrobromio, 48% eoml, 156 4500 48S 
generally for refining, there will be a new a CP, see Acid 
huge market for this material. .90 .80 .80 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks...lb.  .80 90 .90 °.80 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 
Acid Acetic — Continues very firm 06 a 0 * Hiydrottuaiicie, 86%," 460 Tb eee ee . ea 
1} f Ss y <j apa ‘itv and ll me | ae Pe | De WENN o ain 6:66 be 0.e © sere :  weeee . e . 
with pl ants working to capacity ( en inns AEE Ua 5 
deliveries moving forward as fast as the 85 85 85 85 demijohns.............. Ie Sane 85 85 85 
. . Wh . , 2 04} .05 4 ‘ 
material is produced. Temporarily, pro- 134 2 18 oo mite Tet, Soni bbs. Ste M3 BI aw 
*t] 1S t seen he re ke yt ace .54 . .52 52 saurent’s, 250 lb bbls. ....... b .40 .42 . 4 
duction does eee oe en ree See 60 ee Sete eo Malic, powd., kegs......----. b. 148 60 60 48 
with consumption for import statistics .65 .60 60 -60 Metanilic, 250 lb bbls........ Ib. .60 -65 65 .60 
show that during January imports of 08, ov O78 073 wane WES. Be S a .07 -O7t Ort -. 
acetic acid were close to 3,000,000 pounds. 0 : O01 01 RANKS) WER. 5 os. 3c: unit .008 : : ‘ 
noetic acid were close to 3,000,000 pou ’ "21, 118 += '21.-~— 118 Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. . 18 (212k 1B 
None were recorded either in 1928 or 1927. 65 .65 1.65 1.65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... ib 165° 2270 70.165 
Consumption in the manufacture “i 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 es ie e100 i Neon 1.35 1.o 1.35 
artificial silk has increased very rapidly tanks, wks. 100 lb : 
artificial silk has increased very rapidly 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 20degrees, cbys wks...1001Ib. ..... ie 1.45 
and although there has been much new 95 85 95 .95 N & W, 250 lb bbis............ 85 .95 95 85 
production, ia has a renee neo ' moi ie a ae Nitric, 90: deg, 138 Ib ebys r ey on a ms 
rapidly. 1ere is already some talk o ‘ : ; RE otis rca ieee Be Saxeue F d 
P di : There 1s wee 40 deg, 135 lb cbys, o-1 
a scarcity of acetate of lime, but it is 00 346.00 00 00 ea eee 6.00 .00 00 
acai J = -11} .10} -11} .11 Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY...Ib. ll -11} .11} Re | 
uncertain as to hereon rd is re al .08} -08 .08 .07 a 17150 Ib eby. “Ib. 08 -08$ -084 -08 
scarcity or just the effect of some buyers 16 : -19 -16 ytupy, U Oe ae ‘ .16 .16 
scarcity or just the effect his ‘50 [50 50 .50 Picramtc,'300 Ib bbls... .... Ib. "65 :70 [70 [65 
trying to anticipate requirements because .50 .40 45 ‘30 Pieric, kegs...... fe eiete cinrelaieiers lb. .40 .50 50 40 
they — a shortage. oe a 88 88 86 86 ae een ged Lb. oe 86 86 86 
in the calcium acetate market is of course 33 . : .2 alicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl..... , .37 42 4 : 
yap "16 [15 [15 [15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ ib. 115 116 [16 86:18 
reflected almost immediately in that for Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 
acetic acid 1.95 1.60 1.60 1.60 SO OME cance nkowwd 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
REN MoE tanks, wks. ton 15.50 15.50 15.50 
: 1.373 1.20 1.20 1.20 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
Acid Citric — Domestic producers 1.325 1.32§ 2.30 1.10 60°, 1500 lb dr wks... .100 lb 1.274 1.42 1.424 1.27} 
: A " a Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs lo-1 
maintain firm and_stes udy prices and 1.524 1.52§ 1.50 1.50 WEE Sch cc ete ce eeee 100. feces 1.523 1.523 1.523 
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A RESUME 


THE Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation has for several years been 
producing a number of interesting synthetic organic chemicals. We are pre- 
senting below a short resumé of those now commercially available, together 
with a brief summary of their properties and uses. 













































ETHYLENE GLYCOL—a colorless, odorless, viscous liquid boiling at 197.2°C., with phys- 
ical and chemical properties midway between those of alcohol and glycerine. Ethylene Glycol 
is used in the manufacture of dynamites and automobile anti-freeze solutions. 

DIETHYLENE GLYCOL—a colorless, practically odorless liquid which boils at 244.5°C. 


and is even more viscous than ethylene glycol. It is extremely hygroscopic and is therefore used 
as a moistening and softening agent. It is used in the manufacture of composition cork and 


in the textile industry. 

CELLOSOLVE* (ethylene glycol mono ethyl ether )—a lacquer solvent boiling at 134.8°C. 
characterized by a mild, pleasant odor and high dilution ratios for the coal tar hydrocarbons. 
Used in the formulation of odorless lacquers. 

CELLOSOLVE ACETATE (ethylene glycol mono ethyl ether acetate )—a lacquer solvent 


boiling at 153°C. and possessed of a pleasant ester-like odor. It is remarkable for its high re- 
sistance to blushing and therefore finds its greatest use in automobile lacquers. 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE (ethylene glycol mono butyl ether) —a lacquer solvent boiling at 
170.6°C., possessing a mild odor and a slow rate of evaporation which makes it ideal for use in 


brushing lacquers. It may also be incorporated in varnishes to reduce the viscosity without ser- 
iously diminishing the solid content. 


METHYL CELLOSOLVE (ethylene glycol mono methyl ether )—the lowest boiling of the 
available Cellosolve derivatives (B. P. 124.5°C.) and especially interesting for its solvent action 
on cellulose acetate. It is used in the manufacture of cellulose acetate dopes and has some spe- 
cial advantages as a solvent for nitrocellulose. 


CARBITOL* (diethylene glycol mono ethyl ether)—an excellent solvent for dyes, nitro- 


cellulose and resins, boiling at 198°C. It is used in the manufacture of safety glass, in dye 
printing and textile soaps. 


BUTYL CARBITOL (diethylene glycol mono butyl ether )—a solvent with a boiling point 


(222°C.) which approaches that of a plasticizer. It is used in baking lacquers, pyroxylin dopes 
and other plastics. 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE—a colorless liquid with a pleasant odor and a boiling point of 
83.5°C. It is very effective for the destruction of insect pests and is therefore used as a house- 
hold and warehouse fumigant. As a solvent it is used in the extraction of fats and oils and in 
the manufacture of rubber cements. 


DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER—a chlorinated solvent for fats and oils, particularly interest- 


ing because of its relatively high boiling point, 178°C. Used as a cleaning and spotting out 
agent in the formulation of textile soaps. 


Detailed information about any of the above compounds can be secured 
by addressing our Technical Department. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


*Trade-mark registered. 
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Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Mar. 1929 $1.017 





refuse to be effected by conditions abroad, 
especially. in England where lack of raw 
material has considerable 
shortage. That Britain too would like to 
be freed from this dependence upon for- 
eign raw materials is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing from the ‘‘Che mical Trade Journal 
and Chemical Engineer” which says that: 

“the time seems decidedly opportune for 
an investigation of the possibility of the 
revival of production of citric acid from 
Empire raw materials. The Sicilian 
interests in their endeavor, together with 
their German associates, to secure a mo- 
nopoly of citric acid manufacture, have 
forced up the prices of citrate of lime to a 
point which makes it very difficult for 
purchasers to compete with them in the 
finished product—even if they can obtain 
supplies of the citrate in face of the further 
Italian policy of limitation. It has been 
known that British citric acid interests 
were desirous of coming to some under- 
standing with the Italians, and that the 
proposals made by the latter were not con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Acid Sulfuric — Continues in heavy 
demand with shipments moving rapidly 
into consuming channels. The market 
is very firm. Imports during January 
amounted to 1,087,259 pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,126,526 pounds in the 
preceeding year. 

Acid Tartaric - 


occasioned a 


- Continues firm and 
unchanged. Reports from Italy indicate 
that the Italian syndicate has recently 
increased prices for cream of tartar and 
that further advances are indicated. 
There has been no change in the acid 
price there, but the market is very firm. 

Albumen — Edible egg albumen has 
increased 2c lb. during the past month 
due to a very heavy demand, due ap- 
parently to the fact that buyers are trying 
to anticipate a higher duty. Quotations 
are at 78c @ 838c lb. 

Alcohol— During the past month the 
movement has been routine, with good 
normal demand and prices well main- 
tained. Raw material is firm but with no 
indication of any shortage as far as can 
be foreseen at present. There is reported 
to be no need for any anxiety on this 
score. Production of ethyl alcohol during 
February totaled 6,854,773 wine gallons, 
as compared with 7,560,835 gallons 
during January, and with 5,546,295 
gallons in February, 1928, according to 
report by the Industrial Alcohol Institute. 
Compared with the previous month, 
production declined 9 per cent., although 
it increased 231% per cent. over February 
last year, the decline from January, 1929, 
being due to the shorter working month. 
The combined alcoho! inventories of all 
reporting members of the institute at the 
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1928 


1927 








Current 1929 
High w High w Market High Low 
42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40%, 1c-1 wks net .......ton ..... 42.@0 42.00 42.00 
.40 .30 .30 .30 Tannic, tech, 390 lb bbls. . .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USp, crys, a 
.38 .344 .37 .294 pT Ee | a mee 1 .38 .384 .384 .38 
‘85 “85 “85 85 Tobias, 250 Ib bbls _.-----:- Taree ‘85 "85 185 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.00 Trichloroacetice bottles...... ey ae 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 et EE eae e _ eee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 Tungstic, bbls.....-----:: 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
‘55 143 45 45 Albumen, blood, 225 Ib bbls. ‘43 147 ‘47 ‘43 
.84 .78 95 .80 Egg, edible Af We ee , .78 .83 83 .70 
.80 -70 .92 717 Technical, 200 lb cases . «Ib. .70 75 .80 .70 
-65 -60 .60 -60 Vegetable, edible.......--- Ib. .60 65 65 .60 
55 .50 .50 .50 gS a ie me o Ib. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
.20 18} .20 19 CO Ok WEBS vc-as ace esses a? “a kciee 1775 kee .173 
.194 18} . 203 19} Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. . ‘Ib. ope 1825 -18} .18}4 
.19 173 .19} 18} Tank COTS WES. .....003- Mes. “nucle 1725 .173 Ade 
Amyl (from pentane) 

2.25 A. swincie sare ate eae |. See ee 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. . gal. 1:70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
3.70 2.65 3.70 3.70 WE igi cicnnsccn eee eenS i Stereue 2.694 2.69} 2.694 
.55 .50 .50 .50 Anhydrous, drums........ i: 54606 By ot a | 71 
—- denatured, No i, 

190 pi 50 gal drs drums 
.52 -48} .52 .37} REA ice coats eels was .49 .49 .49 
No. 5. 188 pf, 50 gal ire 
.50 .43 .50 .29 drums extra.........gal. ..... .48 48 48 
.46 .41 .46 .25 fe ee ren wt ebess .46 .46 .46 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, gal drs..... gal. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .82 .80 
— crude, 300 lb 
.65 .65 .65 .65 PUB rca ssp erie BSS mca Bis Sieuate .65 -65 .65 
Alphe-Naphthy. lamine, 350 Ib 
.o7 .35 35 .35 [a ire near: Ib. .82 34 .34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, ~ = 
3.30 3.25 3.25 3.15 bbls, 1lc-1 wks....... 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
Chrome, 500 lb “— a 
5.50 5.25 5.25 ly ne eee nr. Ib. 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
— lump, 400 is” casks 
3.20 3.10 3.50 Sci) jo: kee 100 lb. 3.00 3.10 3.20 3.00 
Gis 500 lb casks wks 
5.50 5.25 5.25 Gore. - leas scoters epee OO lb. 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Soda, ground, 400 lb bbls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 MR Scare sated ine MOU. totes 3.75 3.75 3.75 
26.00 24.30 27.00 26.00 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 Ib. bihied 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhy drous, 275 lb 
.40 35 .35 .35 OP TE Ss ee Ib .35 .40 .40 35 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
18 By Av .17 | RRC ae lb. an .18 .18 he 
24 .18 .23 .23 Stearate, 100 lb bbls.. .Ib. .25 . 26 .26 -25 
ee Iron, free, bags c-1 
1.75 p Be 1.75 : by IRS ERIE. 100 1 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 cont bags c-1 wks. .100 ese 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs Ms. sews 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.14 .134 .13} -10 Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .14 .14 .14 14 
.03 .03 .03 .024 Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del...Ib. ..... .03} .034 03% 
Bicarbonate, bbls., spot 100 lb. 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.00 
.22 a) | .21 21 Bifluoride, 300 lb  “eppe lb. 21 .22 .22 21 
.09 .08} .08} ‘083 Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. .Ib. .09 12 A .09 
Chloride, white, 100 7 Bg 
5.15 4.45 5.05 4.85 Lt OT 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 .07 .05} Cues, 250 lb bbls a ~~ 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
11} at Re BT Lump, 500 Ib cks spot. . .Ib. my 11} -11} ome 
.16 .15 .15 .15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .15 .16 .16 .15 
.10 .06 .06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 .10 .10 .06 
.38 .274 .273 .274  Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. ot .34 .34 31 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 ~ 
18 18 18 18 ERS ae ic Coco 124 13 13 123 
2.90 2.20 2.30 2.55 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 ib 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.30 
3.00 2.50 2.55 2.35 Southern points. .... NOs owas 2.40 2.45 2.40 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 60.85 59.70 56.85 RR noo Socncueeee a re 60.85 60.85 60.85 
.60 55 .55 55 Sulfocy a, es eee Ib. .36 .48 .48 -36 
Amy] Acetate, (from omer | 
2.25 im 2.25 1.90 NO nea a cielo cuties gal. 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 
poses (Rake Waeee “ahaa fi, er. 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, 1 lb tins......... b 5.00 
. 164 15} 15} -15 Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ Ib .15} . 164 16} 15} 
.48 41 41 .41 Annatto, Rei cc aaes lb. 34 37 38 .34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
1.00 .90 .90 .90 Sy ae b. .80 .90 .90 .80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
«43 .09} 11} SER a wceltuc dics duemaleinsies Ore a waaee 10 .10 .094 
22 .10 15} .14 Needle, powd, 100 Ibes....Ib. ..... .10 .10 .10 
pe ay soln (butter of) 
.18 17 Bt bg Eb ges, De ee ce ere b old .18 .18 Pe { 
.12 .093 .16} .16} on 500 lb bbls......... ee .10 .10 .092 
Seamer “eaiaiee .28 .26§ Salt, 66%, tins............Ib. . 254 .26 .26 .254 
.20 .16 .20 = Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 .37} Vermilion, Saree lb. .38 -42 .42 .38 
.19 .17 .18 "18 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls...... lb. ot .19 .19 Be i j 
.14 12 .12 12 Doubl e, 600 Ib bbls........ lb. 2 .14 .14 12 
.16 15 .16 .14 Triple, 600 lb bbls......... lb. 15 .16 .16 15 
.08 .08 15 .123 Argols, 80%, casks.......... _ SR .08 .08 .08 
.16 15 .08 .03 Coude, 30%, casks........ Ib. 15 -16 .16 15 
sal ‘ast 10} .104 Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. ‘Ib. .09 -ll «ai .09 
.04 .03 .04 .034 White, 112 lb kegs......... lb. 04 .04} .04} .04 
14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, UWE. oacesd os eee eae 15.00 15.00 14.75 
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Naphthalene: 


At this time of the year considerable interest is manifested in this product. We 
are prepared to furnish the prime white Flake and Ball NAPHTHALENE, 
packed in bulk and in barrels of 200 and 250 pounds, respectively. We can also 
furnish it in 16 ounce and 12 ounce packages. Stocks are maintained at our 
various warehouses for quick deliveries. We are also in position to furnish the 
crude hot pressed and whizzed NAPHTHALENE for import and will appreciate 


having your inquiries. 


Arsenic: 


We are doing an increased business in the Belgium prime white 9914% 
ARSENIC, packed in barrels of about 600 pounds. Stocks are maintained at 
New York and Baltimore, from which points quick shipments can be made. We 
find an increasing interest in this high grade product. We are also large importers 
of the RED ARSENIC which comes packed in metal drums with wooden over 


casks of 22014 pounds. This is always available for spot shipments. 


Gum Arabic: 


Our Gum and Wax Department are in excellent position to supply the consumers 
of this product. Ample stocks are maintained, of the cleaned and sorted whole 
and fine grain and powdered Gums. We solicit your inquiries. 


Beeswax: 


Factories: 
Niagara Falls, N. UY. 
Murphysboro, LIL 
Owego, N. JU. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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We have the Yellow Refined and White Sunbleached BEESWAX; | also 
CARNAUBA WAX No. | Yellow and Nos. 2 and 3 North Country. Stocks are 


maintained for quick distribution. 


Caustic Potash.... Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 


Branches: 


INNIS,SPELDEN SCO. =. 
46 Curee Street. New Yor. Santite 
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Barium 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Mar. 1929 $1.017 





end of February totaled 10,735,785 
gallons, as against 9,721,324 gallons at 
the end of January, an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The total inventories 
however, are 131% per cent. below those 
for the same time last year, when the 
figures were 12,449,764 gallons. Butyl 
alcohoi is also reported to be in excellent 
demand with increasing quantities going 
into automobile production. 

Ammonia — Business during the past 
month is reported to have been better than 
anticipated, with demand from refrigera- 
tion channels coming in strong and in 
large quantities. Both aqua and an- 
hydrous are strong and in fine condition, 
with aqua in a shade better demand. 

Ammonium Sulfate — The present 
outlook does not seem to augur very 
favorably for another season as good as 
that which was experienced last year. It 
is reported that the market is in rather 
easy position which is generally attributed 
to the fact that production is exceeding 
demands which in turn are not meeting 
the high level of last year. This has been 
reflected in current quotations which have 
declined 5c per 100 lbs. during the past 
month, so that quotations are at $2.30 @ 
$2.35 per 100 lbs., with Southern points 

t_ $2.40 per 100 lbs. 

Antimony — Has been strong and in 
active demand during the past month. 
Buying has been proceeding in con- 
siderable volume and the Chinese market 
is strong due to further internal difficulties. 
Metal has advanced %c lb. during the 
past month and is now at 10c Ib. Oxide 
is also higher at 10c lb. while needle is 
unchanged. 

Blood — The market has been easier 
and all prices are lower with material 
at New York and Chicago at $4.50 per 
unit, and South American at $4.60 per 
unit. 

Borax — Continues unchanged with 
increasing uses in new fields. Chief in- 
terest during the month has centered 
about the report of the chairman of the 
board of Borax Consolidated, made at 
the annual meeting in London. During 
the course of his report he said in part as 
follows: “I reported to you at our last 
meeting that we were developing on one 
of our properties in Southern California 
a new borate mineral which would be 
more economical for the purpose of 
borax production than the minerals we 
had hitherto worked. We have during 
the year done a large amount of devel- 
opment work and have proved the ex- 
istence of a very large body of this ore 
on our property. The use of it at our 
refineries in the United States and in 
Europe has enabled us to show a profit 
this year which we should probably not 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Barium 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
57.00 47.00 47.50 47.50 + = inamenes cater emi on 58.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
.12} 42 «a2 12 Chlorate, 112 = agen ga NY. .lb. .14 15 15 .14 
65.00 54.00 65.00 57.50 Chloride, 800 a 65.00 68.00 68.00 63.00 
13 -13 .13 13 Dioxide, 8%. "300 lb drs 12 13 18 33 
.04 .04} .04} .044 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls.. _ .04} .054 .054 .043 
.08 -073 .074 .074 | Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .08} “Ont .083 .08} 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 WR itt aax css sank ton 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00 Moe  aaais. |. chauiee Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 65.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
.38 .36 .40 .37 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags..lb. ..... 36 .37 .36 
.43 41 .46 .38 Refined, ee _ an ee 41 .42 41 
.58 -56 .58 -56 WNGG ORIOB..< 6:50'0:5cis00c03 Ib. 51 .53 .53 51 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
-70 .65 .65 65 GPUS WEBS 0 oes oc cvcas lb. 60 65 .65 60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%," fadesteld, 8000 
-23 A | 23 21 gal tanks wks.......... OS ee -23 .23 23 
223 21 23 21 Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... 23 23 
— Base, dry, 250 Ib 
.74 .70 -70 ee FRR Ae: Ib. 70 .74 .74 70 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Bensoyl Chloride, 500 lb drs. “4 ncnm 1.00 1.00 1 
.25 ae Sawes eames Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... .25 .25 25 
.26 .24 24 24 Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk. iP 24 26 .26 24 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Ib bbis Pia aces CaO are 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.65 -63 .63 .63 Tech, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. 65 .68 .68 .65 
90.00 80.00 80.00 980.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 80.00 90.00 90.00 80.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb _ 
2.25 2.25 2.25 00 c-1 wks contract.......100lb....,. 2.25 2.25 2.25 
700 lb drs c-1 wks oboe 
2.00 2.00 2.25 See.  naltnaleasal pela: eae, aes 4.00 4.00 4.90 
5.25 4.65 3.75 4.75 Blood, Dried,fob, NY...... Unit . 4.50 4.60 4.50 
5.35 4.75 ace kanes hicago CROW Pe Teor e i ee 4.50 4.85 4.50 
5.05 G0e <csasea beans S. American shipt....... errs 4.60 4.70 4.60 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
.35 31 .30) Prussian Soluble........ lb. 32 .34 .34 .32 
30.00 29.00 38.00] 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... rae 42.00 42.00 42.00 
.07 .06 -06 -06 Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. 06 .07 .07 .06 
.08} -08} .08} -083 Black, 200 lb bbls......... BS aete us .08} 0 .08} 
37.00 31.00 30.004 28.00 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 35.00 35.00 30.00 
.05 ..24 .044 -044 Borax, ‘bags A RO A lb. .024 .03} .034 ot 
.12 -104 Fei -11 Bordeaux, - aries 16% pwd. . .10} 12 12 .10 
.10 .08 .08 .08 ee eee b. .10 .104 .104 .10 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, ‘aie, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 28. 26.00 
1.20 .60 .60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd bik. lb. .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
1.25 .55 .55 .55 eT Se lb. 55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs 1c-1 
1.60 1.40 1.60 1.42 OS gal. 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.40 
1.55 1.35 1.55 1.42 Tank, G06 WEB. 665600064 Ps <weas 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 Secondary, 50 gal drs..... gal. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
.70 .70 .70 .70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. ae -70 -70 -70 
Carbitol (see Diethylene Glycol 
See Eon. gees | seeee fexsest. ieeSae 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, 1 Ib tins......... hs seems 5.00 
.36 .34 .34 .34 Propionate, drs........... lb. 34 .36 .36 34 
.60 .60 .60 -60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ MS eeeas -60 .60 60 
.60 .57 .57 .57 pe lb. 57 .60 .60 57 
2.00 1.35 1.50 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. 95 1.75 1.75 75 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bags 
4.50 3.50 3.50 3 Pr: a Oe 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls o-l 
.09 -06 .07} Fb a, eer ee Ib. 07 09 .09 07 
-06 05 -05 -05 Carbide, WOR cin io-<'¢ ec nsmna eae lb. 05 06 .06 05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 S) ORES IS: 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
27.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 re. -- 25.00 25.00 25.00 
solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob wks 
Bee SD BED RU niente ce asagnnssdauan - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
52.00 52.00 652.00 652.00 Nitrate, 220 lb bbls c-1 NY. polly wiatetars 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Sea Raa Sion are Peroxide, CO UE eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.08 .07 .09 09 Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls lb. 08 .083 .08 -07 
Stearate, 100 lb i 4 -26 
.18 (| Se Ome eo Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... 18 18 18 
-28 22 .33 33 Candelilla i re ‘ 22 22 22 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono Methyl Ether)...... ‘ r eereee cebea — welaee 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
15 -08 08 .08 _) Ae rrr ey. lb. 08 15 15 08 
Black, 100-300 lb cases lo-1 
12 .13 512 | ne. SEER ere ie cocina 12 12 12 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs 1le-l 
-06 .053 05} .05} OR rrr Ib. -054 .06 .06 .053 
-06 -06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb oyl. . . Ib. a .06 .06 -06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb 
-07$ 07 07 .07 eer pee 5 .063 .073 .073 -063 
.58 .45 .50 .60 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. .42 .43 43 .42 
-60 .40 -90 .54 No. 1 Yellow, bags........ Ib. 37 .38 .40 .37 
.38 .34 .387 24 No. 2N og — bested Ib. 29 .30 -32 .29 
.56 .38 -68 48 No. 2 oe PEE. lb. 33 .34 .36 .33 
-32 PO tiwceess Ceccaa + Pigitwwssacessag ie: .cwacie -25 -25 -25 
.32 ai = eee bionee SEO eos cncsaeecs Ds Senate .254 -26 -25 
184 14 18} 115} Pos Standard, ground..... Ib. 154 16 -16 - 153 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 





Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and; Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 
Genuine Greenland Kryolith 


Log ony 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANU FACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 





Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Representatives: 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Tacoma 





Works: 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN 
COMPOUNDS 





AMMONIUM 
BICARBONATE 


AMMONIUM 
CARBONATE 


AMMONIUM 
CHLORIDE 


AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
SODIUM NITRATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 
SAL AMMONIAC 

UREA A 








KUTTROFF PICKHARDT KUTTROFF PICKHARDT KU 
MLLNYM LGYVHWId 4JOULLNY LGYVHMIid 440NLL 





KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO, Inc. 











1150 Broadway, New York 


leceemreee—rererememner 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Mar. 1929 $1.017 





otherwise have made in face of the com- 
which we have had to meet 
from various sources in the United States 
of America The competition does not 
arise from one source alone, but from 
several, operating in different ways. The 
largest and most important is that of an 
American company operating in Cali- 
fornia, producing potash from lake brines 
and also borax in the proportion of about 
one ton of borax to two tons of potash. 
The borax being produced as part of the 
operations has to be forced onto the mar- 
ket. This, with the competition from 
other United States of America sources, 
has led to a disastrous reduction in the 
price of both borax and of boric acid, 
the market being flooded with more than 
it can at present absorb. So far as potash 
is concerned, the European producers 
have, so far not met this potash com- 
petition by a reduction in price, as the 
production of potash at present in the 
United States supplies only about 20 
per cent. of the consumption there. It 
appears probable that a large increase 
of potash production in the United States 
may take place in the near future. 

We have a large patented or freehold 
property on Searles Lake and have the 
right: to work the brine free of royalty 
for the production of potash and by- 
products. During the war we did a large 
amount of experimental work for the 
production of potash, but at that time 
processes were not sufficiently developed 
to enable this to be done at a profit, es- 
pecially as we then did not aim at pro- 
ducing any by-products. So far as our 
new mineral is concerned, this is the most 


petition 


economical ore we have yet developed 
for the manufacture of ‘borax, but it has 
also great possibilities in other directions 
for use in various industries, especially 
in a concentrated form. There have been 
some difficulties in treating it, but these 
have been overcome. 

Butyl Acetate — Conditions are now 
more nearly normal than they have been, 
although sales have been made during 
the past month at 2c gal. below quoted 
prices. But the situation is generally 
improved and firmer. 

Calcium Acetate — Already there 
are reports from some quarters regarding 
some tightness in the present market 
situation on this material. Whether 
or not this portends any real scarcity 
or merely is the result of overcautiousness 
on the part of some buyers who are at- 
tempting to stock up in anticipation of a 
scarcity, remains to be seen. It seems 
quite possible that the latter explanation 
may be the true one. Some imports have 
been brought in recently and they have 
had a tendency to ease the situation. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl a) «aeons 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) . . 
.30 .26 .34 -26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... .lb. 26 .30 .30 26 
.20 .18 .18 .18 OU MOOD. 0,526 enbled ws lb. 18 .20 20 18 
.32 .30 .34 .26 Transparent, Cy Ib. 30 .32 .32 30 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs .lb. 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.20 
.03% .03 .03 .03_ Chalk, dropped, 175 lb o.. lb. 03 03} 033 03 
.043 .044 .024 .024 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .lb. 02 034 034 02 
.03} .02} 044 .044 — Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. 02} 034 034 02 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
.19 .18 .18 .18 ck ee bu. 18 19 .19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb _ bbl 
.064 .06 .06 .06 re OR ee Oe ee 06 .06} .06} 06 
.05 .04 .04 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . ‘Ib. .05 .05 .04 
.03 .02 .03 .024 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. .Ib. 024 .03 .02 .034 
.02 -0O14 .02 01 25% ee 8 lb. 01 .02 .02 .O14 
.04 4/5 .044/5 .05} .054 Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. Eee 04 4/5 .04 4/5 .04 4/5 
.06 .05} .064 .064 — Powd, decolorised bgs wks. .Ib. .05} .06 .054 
9.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 .01} .01} .013 Powdered, bbls...... « «ADs .013 .02 .02 .O1} 
12.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Pulv erized, bbls wks...... ‘ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, ‘lump, ci! ae ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 .03 .03 .03 Powdered, DbIS. oo. 6. cs. lb. 03 034 034 03 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
.09 .08 .08 RG OS aR ee eres 074 08} .08} 07} 
ibe o wanes | ees ie aas cyls, cl wks,. contract . ee fae 04} .04} 044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot eyls 
.03} -034 .05} 04 WEB GODENAUG. 5.65 66:65:50 Soa 03 .03 03 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb 
.07 .07 207 .0 Gre lord WE... 06.6 snc acces lb. 08} .094 .093 084 
.22 .20 .20 .20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. ‘lb. 18 .20 .20 18 
1.35 1.00 1.00 1.00 C hloropicrin, comml oc ae 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 .26 ae .26 Chrome, Green, C 26 29 .29 .26 
an .064 .06} .064 Commercial.......... 063 11 Pa ig -064 
a7 .15} .174 SUOR . SONOW) 6s. ccna veumkasaee b. 17 18 .18 15 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.05} .042 .05 .044 i EES I .04} .05} .05} .042 
.05} .054 .05} .05} 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls... .. RR te .05} .05} .05} 
.28 ona [a7 Bef Fluoride, powd, rh "3 bbl. .Ib. 27 .28 .28 .27 
.354 .34} .344 .344 | Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 34 .354 .35} 344 
9.50 9.00 9.50 9.00 Coal tat, DbIS. on cnc scat bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
2.22 2.10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....Ib. 2.10 2.22 2:22 2.10 
.87 .84 .92 .77 Cochineal, gray or black bag. Me ease .95 .95 95 
. 86 . 86 .92 ef Teneriffe silver, bags....... a 95 .95 95 
Copper 
17.00 12.90 13.57} 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 Ib. ..... 24.00 24.00 17.00 
ke | -16 -16} .06} Carbonate, 400 lb bbls pian lb. 19 25 .25 18 
.28 .28 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... Ib. 25 28 .28 25 
.50 .48 .48 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ b. 55 60 .60 48 
one -16} - 16} -16$ Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... Os Sauwes 18 18 16} 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
.19 .18 .18 m4 cit ee ee ae eee ee lb. 18 519 .19 18 
5.50 5.05 5.00 4.75 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. . .100 me weave 7.00 7.00 5.65 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 17.00 13.00 ee, Se meee ton 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 Sugar, 100 lb bbls..... 100 Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
.42 .40 .40 .40 ce ee eee b. 40 42 42 40 
seanae Maen 42.00 20.00 Cottonased, ©. FE. bulk c-l...ton ..... ee weet ree? 
ae eee 42.00 20.00 —" BOBO ccc tO cocks aries aera ae 
38.00 36.00 35.00 21.50 % Amm. . bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cama” Tartar, USP, 300 lb. 
.27} 26 27 :22 oe ae b. 272 28 .28 273 
.42 .40 .40 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb ebys... .Ib. 40 .42 .42 40 
.19 ag .20 .20 Oil, Natural, 50 gal drs.. gal. 17 .19 .19 17 
23 21 25 .25 10-1 15% 0 COP OOG. ..05 06 gal. 21 23 .23 21 
.28 ca Oe ee rear 25-30 % tar acid........ gal. 25 28 .28 25 
.20 -17} .17} .17} Cresol, USP, drums.......... Ib. 14 17 Aird 14 
C rotonaldehy de, 50 gal dr... lb. 32 36 
mg .16 a rg .16 Cudbear, English............ lb. 16 17 Fe yf 16 
-18} . 18} - 18} .15 Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. 14 .16 .16 14 
.07 -06 -05 -05} Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale. .Ib. 08 084 -084 08 
Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks Amm. 
-. £0 206) UR ge ee ee 1.70 1.7 1.70 
5.12 3.77 3.92 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140lb bags.100 lb. 4.62 4.82 4.82 4.62 
5.07 3.72 3.87 3.72 Ww hite, 130 lb bags..... 100 lb. 4.57 4.77 4.77 4.57 
.09 .08 .084 .084 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb _- lb. 08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .084 .08} White, 220 Ib bags lo-1....Ib. 08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 Ib bags le-1.. .Ib. 08 .08} -08} .08 
hone’ bxtvente 3.80 3.80 mene marian te 100: 1D keges...ib.  ..... 3.80 3.80 3.80 
3.80 3.80 2.95 2.85 Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . gal. er 3.80 3.80 3.80 
2.90 2.85 3.25 3.25 Dianisidine, 100 Ib rere lb. 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.00 
.28 . 26} .31} .29} Dibutylphthalate, re ee, acca - 26} -264 -26 
31} .294 .55 .55 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. 293 314 314 “bot 
em ee oe .... Dichloroethylether, 50 -* drs _ 05 .07 .13 .05 
.65 .55 .23 .23 Dichloromethane, drs wks. 4 55 .65 -65 .55 
.25 .23 2.15 2.15 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... 23 .25 .25 .23 
2.15 2.15 1.85 1.85 Diethylearbonate, drs ...... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
2.00 1.85 .55 .55 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs 55 .60 -60 .55 
.60 .55. 20 .20 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ b. 10 12 .13 .10 
15 LD acne “ceauce Mono ethyl ether, drs.. o 4 13 15 15 .13 
.35 I ee Mono butyl ether, drs.. 28 30 .30 .25 
a methyl ether, 50 eal 15 .13 
etwas. aeaes- ACR s, Poeiéeids cc imeem ete aero oe 17 .20 .22 ot 
mite - —wuiaen  -wisieste Gecncs Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....lb. .. .50 .50 50 
.67 .64 .64 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... > 64 .67 67 64 
wee B saussiies 1000 Ib 
-26 .24 .25 25 OR occ sienna cases 24 .26 26 24 
Diethyleulfate, technical, 50 gal 
.35 .30 .30 .380 STIR as Wharcuardbote wsce aie ore b. 30 .35 .35 .30 
2.62 2.62 2.60 2.60 Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs. > esa 2.62 2.62 2.62 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . 30 32 .32 .30 
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Nelinckrodt 
CITRIC ACID U. S. P. 


CRYSTALS rf GRANULATED F POWDERED 





Barrels, Kegs and Subdivisions 


POTASSIUM CITRATE 
‘SODIUM CITRATE 
CITRATES OF IRON, ETC. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


All Citrates including 
| 


KESSCO 


Nags =SOLVENTS AND {ij 


PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Methyl Acetate Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Ethyl Acetate Amyl Alcohol 
Isopropyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec, Dimethyl Phthalate 
Amy Acetate Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate, Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate, Nor. and Sec. Dibutyl Tartrate 
Butyl Butyrate Special Solo ——_ 
ecial Solvents 
oe and Plasticizers 
Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 
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There will also be the usual seasonal 
closing of the wood distillation plants as 
the summer season advances. Estab- 
lishments engaged in wood distillation 
in 1927 reported products valued at 
$27,630,487, an increase of 9.3 per cent. 
as compared with $25,283,432 reported 
for 1925, the last preceding census year. 

The quantities and values of the chief 
products manufactured for sale in 1927 
are as follows: Methanol (wood alcohol), 
refined, 5,001,832 gallons, valued at 
$2,951,793; methanol, crude, 5,732,699 
gallons, valued at $2,072,101; acetate of 
lime, 69,016 tons, valued at $4,020,669; 
charcoal, 42,277,206 bushels, valued at 
$6,268,345. 

Casein — But little activity has been 
evidenced during the past month. This is 
probably a reaction from the heavy buying 
which has featured the past few months. 
Consumers are all well supplied with 
their needs well anticipated as a result of 
the tariff activities which occasioned much 
heavy buying at that time. Prices remain 
unchanged at 15%c @ 16c lb. United 
States production as well as imports of 
casein have more than doubled within the 
last decade, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Over 18,000,000 pounds 
were produced in the United States in 
1927, as compared with 11,000,000 in 
1918. Imports during 1927 amounted to 
more than 24,000,000 pounds and _ in- 
creased to 27,000,000 in 1928, in com- 
parison with 12,000,000 pounds in the 1918 
fiscal year. To-day, casein is the fourth 
largest chemical raw material imported 
into the United States. Production of 
casein in the United States decreased from 
14,000,000 pounds in 1919 to 7,000,000 in 
1922, and the proportion of total con- 
sumption supplied by domestic producers 
declined. The domestic output sub- 
sequently increased, reaching the highest 
point, 20,759,000 pounds, in 1924. Pro- 
duction in 1927 amounted to 18,033,000 
pounds. Imports of casein entered for 
consumption in 1928, according to pre- 
liminary figures, amounted to 27,450 000 
pounds, valued at $3,600,000, registering 
an increase of 10 per cent. in quantity and 
16 per cent. in value over 1927 receipts of 
24,260,000 pounds, invoiced at slightly 
over $3,117,000. Exports of casein from 
Argentina to the United States in 1928 
amounted to 23,275,110 pounds, valued 
at $2,895,800. This represented an 11 
per cent. increase in quantity and a 15 per 
cent. increase in value over 1927, when 
19,589,813 pounds, value $2,460,564, were 
imported from Argentine. 

Chlorine — Continues in very firm 
condition with no excess material avail- 
able as demand has been taking care of 
this material as fast as it has been pro- 
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28 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 45 .45 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 .50 .50 45 
. 16} .15} .15} .15 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls.. .lb. . 15} .164 .164 .154 
.19 .18 .18 -18 Dinitrochlorine, 300 lb bbl... .1b. .18 .19 Pe 18 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
.16 15 15 15 Bs onc anatase ose aA lb. 13 15 15 13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb bbls 
.34 .32 -32 ee =” Cn doway a Roum aa aen oa .34 .37 .37 .34 
.32 .31 31 .31 Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls.. 31 .32 .32 .31 
.19 .18 .18 .15 Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls. -_ 18 .19 .19 18 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.90 48 1.05 .85 AER Sc coves od lb. .42 .46 .49 .42 
case, Diaweaa  ceerea Stoners Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) ..... acehpaice Seta ceuwe 
.47 .45 ‘8 .45 Diphenylamine............. Ib. .43 .47 .47 .43 
aa Mee becea Sekar Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .40 .30 
.30 .26 .26 .26 Dip Oil, 25%, drums..... = .26 .30 .30 .26 
62.00 58.00 49.00 41.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt .. cee 55.00 57.00 55.00 
.054 .05 .04 .04 PRTG (A 35-5 opervanbaaton ¢ 4 -05 .054 .054 .05 
.82 .73 .84 .72 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. 80 .82 .82 By i | 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls 
1.7 st 2.00 1.75 ej See ee 100 lb. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 
.38 a8 .45 .37 Ether, USP, 1880, 50 Ib drs. .Ib. .38 .39 .39 .38 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, 110 
1.05 75 .90 .90 UE Oe eee ree gal. .95 .98 1.05 .95 
1.25 1.30 1.10 1.03 99% gal drums......... gal. 1.15 1.18 1.25 1.15 
Se ee ee Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs...al. .65 .68 .68 .65 
Pe | 1.05 1.05 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...lb. 1.05 1 ey | bees 1.05 
.70 .70 .50 .50 Bromide, tech, drums ..... .lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Sra Clemceuts aint Onecare Cc arbonate, 90% >, 50 gal drs ‘gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.22 .22 22 .22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....Ib.  ..... 22 .22 .22 
tee Macc Wl teeae.! | cae Chlorocs arbonate, 50 gal dr. gal. .30 .40 .40 .35 
MSs “Ruaae- BWSR  sanuge Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. . .50 .52 .52 .50 
Furoate, OS a ib Seas 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... ‘Ib. .25 .29 .35 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... .30 .30 .30 
.55 .45 45 .45 Oxalate, drums works.. lb. .45 .55 .55 .45 
.36 Oe Awaets sane Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs ‘wks.Ib. ..... 304 .36 .30 
.70 .70 .70 .70 Ethylene Bromide, 60 ee ae) | Sere .70 .70 .79 
Chlorhydrin, 409 %, 50 gal drs 
. 85 15 75 75 Gnrera: Gone... .scaceves lb. 75 .85 .85 .15 
mt .07 .15 Jen Dichloride, 50 gal drums. ‘Ib. .05 .07 .10 .05 
.40 .25 .30 .30 Glycol, 50 ‘gal drs wks..... Ab; .25 .28 .30 .25 
.27 Et ~ anon anise Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. .23 27 31 .23 
.20 ce Se ree Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .16 .20 .24 .16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
23 pe Satie Seven ee GEMS oF oo are anlan ita, as .19 .23 .26 .19 
Mono _— Ether, drs .lb. .19 .23 .23 .19 
LO a; a eee Bs ss a ates 2.00 
.65 .62 .62 .62 E thylidenaniline rs lb. .62 .65 .65 .62 
25.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 40.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works.....ton 15.00 .21 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
.09 .07} .O74 .07} BIO TS GOB. . cccicsséaes lb. .07} .09 .09 .074 
5.50£104.90&10 5.60 4.15 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... MEE. Seann Nom. Nom. Nom. 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
4.75&504.00&50 3.50 4.24 Norfolk & Balt. basis. . SUD .045e Nom. Nom. Nom. 
1.15 1.10 1.10 .90 Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases. . .Ib. 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.10 
1.15 1.10 1.10 .85 Orange, 70 lb cases........ ie. S530 1.15 1.15 1.10 
WANN... GCS onc ks ee OER Mie (isc ced’ ” siete 
v few oe eee eee ee SEMAN cos candid ccacns OW: ‘deeds 25.00 25.00 25.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags..... re ee 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
ese ur “cmamee’ MP alae adie —— aniline, 100 Ib. ..... cane Sect ‘che 
-42 .39 .39 .39 ree lb. .39 .42 42 .39 
.09 .084 .11} .08} USP, 400 ib bbls 1e-1 wks. .Ib. .094 .10 .10 .094 
.04 .02} .024 .024 Fossil epee enietp gents. Ib. .02} .04 .04 .024 
20.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Imp. powd c-1 bags Dareelacere ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
PAPER, LUD OR cca esis ces on 1s Gates 20.00 20.00 20.00 
.19} 14 .17} .17} Furfural 500 lb drums....... > .17} .19} .19} .17} 
Races” <okewe ages ‘dues Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. sweee .30 .30 .30 
Scas  aatewes sicueer awenuan Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. Ib ‘aie 5.00 5.00 5.00 
RSaee. AaRRAD Gaseous Alcohol, 100 Ib dr. . ae, .50 .50 .50 
Shae soe creak Pikccais Furoic Acid (tech) 100lbdr...lb. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.35 1.35 1.69 1.35 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . gal seipate 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .04 .04 Fustic, chips 75 OS Se Ib. .04 .05 .05 .04 
.22 .20 .20 .20 Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... lb. .20 .22 -22 .20 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib. .09 10 .10 .09 
.23 .20 .20 .20 Solid, 50 Ib boxes.......... lb. 14 .16 16 14 
32.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 ee ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .50 .52 .52 .50 
21 .20 -20 ee eS eee lb. .20 21 an .20 
.09 .08 .08 .06 Gambier, common 200 lb cs.. .lb. .06 .07 .07 -06 
.14 12 <a .12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. .12 .14 .14 .12 
.12 aa .23 Be | Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .08} .09 .09 .08} 
.50 .45 .45 .30 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb —, lb. 45 .50 .50 .45 
3.24 3.14 3.14 3.14 Bags, c-1 NY Fieseee 00 Ib. 3.14 3.24 3.24 3.14 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, 250 bt bags 
1.00 .70 1.05 1.05 Ca RRB Rea 100 lb. .70 1.00 1.00 70 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
3.34 3.24 3.24 3.24 AG O-L NY. a ocace 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.20 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 Se. 2c. * -nitevae Me leeagels te ;. setae 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .20 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb. .20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 a ae .22 Pure white, bbls.......... lb. .22 .26 .26 .22 
.19 15 .29 .22 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs..... lb. .154 .16 .16 . 15} 
15 -11} 25 a J Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... lb. 12 .124 at Bp 
.10} rakrak awe Saponification, tanks. ..... lb. .08} .08} .08 .08% 
.094 MM Beadas “asset Soap Lye, tanks........... = Fre .O74 .074 .074 
35.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 as ty 220 lb bgs.. 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 -06 .05 .05 ke, 500 Ib bbls......... ais .06 .09 .09 -06 
sm 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
.044 -03} -03% -033 fine 140-150 lb bags sacar lb. .03}3 .044 .044 .03% 
-064 -06 -06 -06 Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 -063 .064 .06 
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Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 





Chlorate Potash 


JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. =t< New York 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Mar. 1929 $1.017 





duced. This has been in spite of the fact 
that the entire paper industry has been 
going through a period of uncertainty 
which has caused them to reduce operat- 
ing schedules until the internal difficulties 
had been settled. Conditions have finally 
become again and this should 
make itself felt in increasing demand for 
chlorine. 

Chrome Yellow — Constant advances 
in the price of pig lead have been reflected 
by advances in this material which is now 
quoted at 17¢ @ 18¢ lb. Further advances 
seem quite likely. 

Copper — The close of last month 
brought a period of respite to the copper 
market due chiefly to the extended holi- 
days abroad. This ended temporarily 
the steady upward climb of copper prices 
which had reached $24.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Some quarters expect that the advance 
has not yet ended and predict copper at 
25c lb. This is quite possible unless buyers 
cease their demands. There is plenty of 
copper but the refineries can only turn 
out so much at a time. 


normal 


Accompanying 
the rise in the price of copper, but not 
moving quite so fast in proportion, the 
price of the sulfate has gone higher until 
quoted at $7.00 per 100 lbs. 

Egg Yolk — Has become very scarce 
and is likely to continue so until after the 
middle of June when new crop becomes 
available. In line with the shortage, prices 
have been advanced during the past 
month to 80c @ 82c lb. 

Ethyl Acetate— Demand has 
slackened temporarily although the mar- 
ket is in better condition than it has been. 
Prices have also been reduced to the basis 
of 95c gal. on the 85 per cent., and will 
continue that way until July 1 

Ethyl Lactate — Has been reduced 
in price and is now quoted at 25c @ 29¢ 
Ib. Oxybutyrate is now at 30%c lb. 

Gums — Sandarac has staged a further 
advance during the past month and is now 
quoted at 67¢ @ 68c Ib. Production of 
kauri gum in New Zealand has declined 
considerably since 1925 when returns of 
gum arrivals reaching Auckland Stores 
amounted to 5,068 metric tons, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Receipts 
for the succeeding years were, respectively, 
4,250, 3,820, and 4,000 metric tons. 
Although last year showed a gain in 
quantity of gum receipts at Auckland over 
the previous year, little demand prevailed 
throughout the year for the better quali- 
ties of gum. The result was that only 
small shipments of high grades reached 
the market. December exports of kauri 
gum totaled 431,475 pounds as against 
378,363 pounds in December, 1927. The 
United States is the largest buyer of 
Singapore gum copal, nearly two-thirds of 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High w Market High Low 
-20 .18 .18 -18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... . Ib. 18 .20 :20 18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
.40 .35 .40 .35 BION GRIOE . .icaiie ceecie es _ .35 .40 .40 .35 
55 .50 .60 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 55 55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (siti) 
12 .09 .09 .09 DOO SOMERS 5c ccwscc cscs .09 12 .12 .09 
me lg 15 -16 .15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib: .15 ae cae .15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb — 
05:00: “SO00 OBi0D: BOD kis Sree rao onccees 58.00 65.00 65.00 658.00 
Damar Batavia standard 136, i 
.26 at 264 . 26} ee ee ere. 28 .24 -26 -23 
By & | .10 104 .07 Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib -104 me Pa | .104 
ae .16 .184 a if E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... lb. .17 .17} .173 ont 
F Splinter 136 lb cases and 
.14} 13 .14 . eR ar lb. 13 -134 .134 13 
.30} .293 .34 334 Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib. .29 .30 .304 .29 
.24 .20 .224 at No. 2, 224 lb cases........ .23 .234 .24 .23 
15 .13} .14 me | No. 3, 180 lb bags......... .13} .14 .14 .134 
Benzoin ec o. S. P. 120 lb 
.48 .33 .35 OO ORMPBY oo hc es eee cee .38 .40 .40 .38 
ee Gain, 112 lb bags, clean 
sad .14 14 12 NOM cscs ccc sea warceen lb. 14 15 15 .14 
.09 .083 -08} 508i «Dark, @mDGC iw... 506s cece lb. .08% .09 .09 .08} 
.14 .12} .12} .123 Light, ee lb. .123 .14 .14 .124 
.36 .35 .35 .35 WRIBE WHO iovccccescecet - .35 .36 .36 .35 
.65 fae: kee “eee ERE caer ee ete eee .60 .62 -62 .60 
Manila, 180-190 lb baskets 
17% .16 -16 16 je NT rere ey § ee .17}4 ay 
. 164 .15 .15 15 = Pile toc cic wtiaee ip .16 .164 1 .16 
.14 13 .14} 13 IO aticincowisav sce Ib. .14 . 144 .14 .14 
.19 .16 16 16 Poke rteatid, yo. Se = st .19 .19 evi 
.134 mb .14 12 ee aacaaglleae ane .13 .134 .134 13 
ak .074 .0O74 074 East Indies chips, 180 lb bags Ib, .10 ~ek pe | -10 
.21 ae . Sian Saas Pale bold, 180 lb bags... .Ib. -20 21 21 .20 
.16 .14 yan «ke Pale nubs See hak cere lb. -15 .16 .16 15 
Arup Disttante™. Wid eevee nl) eh ee Pontianak, 224 lb cases....Ib. ..... ree 
. 25} -22 .29 .25 Pale bold gen Nol..... Ib. -22 .23 .23 22 
.15 .13 .19 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... Ib. .14} 15 15 .144 
.14 13 .14 13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb es. . .Ib. -13} 14 .14 -134 
-13} .13 .13 .12 No. 2, 80- 85 lb cases.....Ib. 13 -13} -134 13 
.13 eb .13 a > No. 3, 80-85 Ib cases..... lb. 12 .13 .13 12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
.57 .50 .67} ie 0 ete eante ea ecs .50 .57 .57 .50 
.38 .35 445 .38 No. 2 fair walle, «..:<0:.05 .35 .38 .38 .35 
~—— Chips, 224-226 Hs 
12 -10 .14} 0 RR och oivcensaans Ib. .10 Pe» .12 .10 
ieee. demas 42 .38 Bush "Chips, SremeO. FO sinc: © te bee 
.40 Me kaecs; Sakae.” oo lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Dae Oekiewem SeUicall. tyidean Pale “Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 
.26 .244 .31} ME nk Serial enicnmeeeuneus aeieul .24} .26 .26 .24} 
Sandarac, Joe oe 200 
.60 .26 -27 .25 lb bags & hong Ib casks. . . lb. .67 .68 .68 .60 
Sea keene | eee ieecee Helium, 1 lit. b Sea anes. becare | S00 .20 Be yf 
.20 “ae 12 .12 Hematine pct 400 lb bbls Ib. mY g -20 i okt 
saa | .09 .09 ye OU | ae | eee ll Pp | | 
.03} .034 .034 .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks Ib. .034 .03} .03} .034 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 oO REE ree: CO esac 17.00 17.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .45 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... eae .60 .60 .60 
.56 -62 20, Hexameth py ema =. Ib. - 56 .58 .58 .56 
4.00 4.00 3.35 2.75 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.85 4.00 3.90 
cia bean ween 3.90 3.0 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.85 3.90 3.85 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
.26 .24 .30 -22 CO eae b. .24 -26 .26 .24 
.15 By 12 .12 Sesetahe 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 12 15 -15 12 
1.30 1.28 1.28 1.20 Indigo Madras, er ib 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
.18 15 15 .18 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 18 .18 15 
.08 .07} -074 O74 “Sold Mawar... . ...0ssccass Ib. .07} .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... .09 .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 Coml, Beis. i... 0662s 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
12 .10 .10 .10 Oxide, English. . .10 12 .12 .10 
.03} .02} .02} .02} Red, Spanish........... ib. .024 .03} .03} .024 
.90 .85 85 .85 Isopropyl “x4 50 gal ~_ gal. .85 90 .90 .85 
.20 aay .29 .17 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases. _ 4 ae mY .18 oat 
70.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
SAEs CREE 14.00 13.00 Lead Acetate, bbls wks.. “100 rie 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
13.50 13.00 14.00 13. WEE cs oc sea ceeowes 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 .13 .154 .13} Arsenate, drs 1c-1 wks..... -_ 13 -15 -15 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb wy Se 1.00 
6.25 6.25 7.80 6.20 Metal, .o-1 NY......... Ls. ee 7.75 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls — | See .14 .14 .14 
.18 .17} ml 4 rat Oe eee Ib. .173 18 .18 .174 
.08} -084 .10 .08 Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib sues ee .08 .08 -084 
.093 -094 ‘dal .092 Red, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .09 .09 .094 
.09 .09 .09 .09 w hite, 500 Ib bbls wks...Ib. ..... .094 .094 .09 
.084 .08} .09 .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08} .08% .08} 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... a Scaas 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Caleium Salts 
Pe | f 15 .15 -15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ gal. 15 Pe yf Pe f 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 wis 
-064 .064 .064 RR) wtcanucen eee eataniewe ae ene .05} .064 .053 
.08 .08} .08} ty ay 51°, 600 lb bbls... .. Ib. .084 ‘et .084 .08} 
.03 .03 .03 4 hips, 150 ib MAR osies sc aes lb. -03 .03 .034 .03 
.123 .12} 12 $) Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... MBE. scsievecase .123 .12} .123 
27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Nec coc icwekevan: ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 .07} .073 .073 _ Lower grades............. > .O74 .08 .08 .074 
.30 .30 .30 .80 Madder, Dutch............. 22 .25 .25 .22 
50.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
-06} -06 -063 -06 RMI saindnccticwcacee ee lb. -06 -064 -064 -06 
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Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 


Prompt Shipment—Any Quantities 
In Tank Cars, Drums or Carboys 


Copper Sulphate 


Granular, Large, Medium and 
Small Crystals 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Sales Offices 
ATLANTA $3 621-625 Grant Building -_ GEORGIA 























R. WG. Greeff & Cu., Jue. 


64 WaTER STREET, NEw York City 


Agents For 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS :: IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 





FABRIEK VAN CHEMISCHE = 
PRODUCTEN = 

















Formic Acid 90% 2 TITANIUM PIGMENT CO. : 
Sodium Sulphide = TEXAS CARBON 3 

= INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Carbon Black = : 
S M. H. LUMMERZHEIM = 

Lamp Black = & CIE z 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone NORWICH CHEMICAL CO. : 


Acetone 
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Magnesium Chloride 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Mar. 1929 $1.017 





the annual supply going to that country. 
Figures for 1927 follow: United States, 
1,261 tons; United Kingdom, 255; 
British India and Burma, 103; Australia, 
84; other countries, 177. 

Lead Arsenate — Has been in excel- 
lent demand along with the line-sulfur 
solution as the spraying season matures. 
Despite advances in lead no price re- 
visions have been made as yet. 

Logwood — A report from Consul 
Jose de Olivares, Kingston, states that 
exports of logwood extract to the United 
States from Jamaica during the calendar 
year 1928 amounted to 104,819 pounds, 
valued at $17,236, as compared with 
111,262 sini, declared at $18,557, 
exported in 1927, resulting in a decrease 
in quantity of 6,443 pounds, and in de- 
clared value of $1,321. 

Mercury Has advanced further 
during the month and is now quoted at 
$124.00 @ $125.00 in a firm market. 
Very little domestic material has been 
available and there is every indication 
that prices will show no decline within 
the near future. Exports of quicksilver 
directly to the United States from Ali- 
cante and Madrid steadily increased 
from 1924 to 1927, but in 1928 there was 
a marked decline. The quantities and 
values during the last five years follow:— 
From a 


From Alicante 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 

1924.... ihe .... 80,716 $ 46,212 
1925.... 206,250 $165,489 623,346 506,910 
1926.... 252,700 229,549 884,265 816,825 
1927.... 507,680 510,194 586,216 880,219 
1928... 91,200 130,912 330,908 456,166 
The high prices demanded by the 


company having the monopoly for the 
sale of mercury from the government 
mines is given as one reason for the 
change, and it is also possible that large 
indirect shipments made. The 
Spanish government-owned Almaden mine 
produces fully 97 percent. of the Spanish 
output. Spain’s quicksilver exportation 
in 1926 amounted to 1,678 metric tons, 
valued at 9,899,610 pesetas, and in 1927 
to 1,561 metric tons, valued at 12,395,928 
pesetas. 

Phenol — The scarcity of this material 
continues with no sign of any easing of 
the situation. Potential production seems 
big enough but the producers have not 
yet caught up with tremendous demands 
made by the entry of so many into the 
manufacture of synthetic resins, with the 
recent expiration of patents covering these 
products. 

Phosphate Rock — Total quantity of 
phosphate rock sold or used by producers 
in the United States in 1928 was 3,439,921 
long tons, valued at $12,339,850, states 
the Department of Commerce in sum- 
marizing figures compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from individual 
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1928 19 Current 1 
High Low igh Low Market High Low 
— flake, 375 lb. drs c-1l 
37.00 27.00 37.00 37.00 WED 6.0005e kbar caves ee 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 Important shipment....ton ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY io eet 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb —_ 
- 103 .10 -10 S80 RB isc ee -10 .10} .10} .10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bins 
.42 -42 .42 “6 «©. .-£ aes ocaadeeetenes eek | ae er .42 -42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... | .50 .50 .50 
GLU VaR. beeeean, uno Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ Ra 6 oiei 1.25 1.25 1.25 
. 10} .093 12} .09%  Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .092 .104 -10} .092 
25 .23 .23 .23 a rr Ib. .25 -26 .26 25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 ib 
.24 .24 .24 .24 LS DRA | ee .19 .24 .19 
.084 .08 .08 .08 Chloride, 600 lb casks...... .08 .084 .08} .08 
cage” okaeees .05 .044 Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs ib .044 .06 .06 .044 
.50 iD. -sianm Swans Ore, powdered or granular 
.034 .03 .03 .03 TO og DUB 6 0 6 5c cess Ib. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.044 .04 .04 .04 80-85%, bbls. .......... .04 .044 “Ost .04 
.054 .05 .05 05 85-88%, bbls........... .05 .054 .05 .05 
.073 .07 .07 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... .08 .08} .084 .08 
Nom. .034 .034 .03} oars 55 %, 400 Ib bbls.. = .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
45.00 35.00 39.00 34.00 Bark, AiOGN. «<6 <06 50 60s = anthare 32.00 35.00 30.00 
12.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Marble’ Flour, bulk......... 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
132.00 121.00 129.00 99.00 Mercury metal........ 75lb Phssrs 124.00 124.50 124.50 120.00 
.74 .72 .72 @ .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. .t2 .74 a2 
N ee 200 e 
1.80 1.50 1.70 DAO: | WR er cred crecene evtmiaae 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta, ephcivlene diamine 300 ib 
.94 .90 .90 ne "a ee eS Ib. .84 .90 .90 .84 
ee “pemiesmmens 300 lb 
.74 oa 2 IND. = ARRIB ovens se wraawerccoate ete lb. .70 Py f° ; AZ -70 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol), a 
.58 -46 .80 .55 we acouneiawneg esas ee .58 -65 65 .58 
.60 .47 .87 .57 7%, drumsc-l........ = .60 .65 -65 -60 
.63 WRB: instar © “weiewn am drums lo-l........< gal. .65 .68 .68 -65 
.58 MED Vc adusa? hese Synthetic, drums c-l...... gal. .63 .66 .66 -63 
75 .45 .80 75 Denat. gre. tanks......... gal. .60 -62 -62 .60 
.95 .95 95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... ae -95 .95 .95 
.90 .68 .88 -75 Acetone, 100 gal drums. . . gal. .83 .85 .85 .83 
.95 .85 1.00 .85 Anthraquinone, kegs....... lb. .85 .95 -95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Sack “UARenIe DARIGe. "arcane Glycol Mono Methyl — eee bien .60 .55 
60 .55 .55 55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl........ gal. .55 | ee ee 
Furoate, 1 lb tins......... Re 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.00 65.00 -03} .03} Mica, dry gerd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 -05} .05 Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
tea © teas 3.00 3.00 Michler's Cy a |: 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
75 .70 -70 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 75 .75 .70 
Monomethylaniline, 900 lb dr 
1.05 1.05 1.05 ROB eda or ces eee lb. or 1.05 1.05 1.05 
i = oeennenpeene 100 
4.20 3.95 3.95 3.95 OTe 3.95 4.20 4.20 3.95 
.07 -064 -064 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags .064 .07 .07 .064 
.04} .044 .04 .04 Myrobalans 25%, liq bb .04} .04} .04 .044 
.08} .08 .08 .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. . “tb. .08 .08} .08 .08 
50.00 42.00 43.50 41.00 ENE 5 wists canada ne eres ton Mamta 42.00 43.00 40.00 
40.00 32.50 37.00 23.50 rere > Sas we 30.00 40.00 30.00 
40.00 32.50 37.00 30.00 ob Oo er ae 30.00 34.00 30.00 
— v.m. & p. (deodorined) 
18 .18 .21 (| | ee ee ere -18 .18 .18 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls 
.06 .05 .06 . >t “Set ee ree ee 05} .05} 05} 
.044 .04 .044 .04 named chipped bgs wks. . .044 .044 .044 
.05 .05 .05 .044 _ Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... .05 -05 .05 
24 21 21 .21 Nickel Chloride, — kegs.. ae 21 .24 .24 al 
.38 .35 35 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. .37 .40 .40 14 
.09% .09 .09 .084 Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY...Ib. ..... 13 13 13 
.09 .082 .08} .08 Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... Bia) cases 13 .13 -13 
— free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.25 1.25 eo i reer lb. 1.25 30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 .984 1.10 1.10 Sulfate, 10 lb tins ; .984 1.20 1.20 .98} 
14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bu lk . wscscemeee 26.00 36.00 16:00 12.00 
ome eo redistilled, 1000 
10.103 10}. .09} WIN WI... os asavecess Ib. .10 .10 .10$ 104 
Ni itrocelluloee, regular drums 
Nom .40 -40 .40 i er oe ner Ib. 40 Nom. Nom. .40 
Low_ viscosity (soln onl ) 
Nom. .55 .55 .55 Grade 1 drums, wks....... ib. -55 Nom. Nom. .55 
Nom. .50 .50 .50 Grade 2 drums, oe Se Ib. -50 Nom. Nom. .50 
4.00 3.35 3.60 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
.25 .25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bblie.Ib. ..... -25 .25 .25 
15 .14 .14 -14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. lb. .14 .15 15 .14 
Nom. 125 "25 25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags — 16h 1164 =. 16 
.18 an Bs oan hinese, bags............. o 12 13 .13 BP i 
.24 .22 .22 .22 Powdered, bags...... -22 .24 .24 -22 
ot .034 .034 -034 Oak, tanks, wks............. lb. See .03 .033 .03} 
.04 .04 .04 .04 23-25 % liq. ., 600 Ib bbl wk Ib. .04 .04 .044 .04 
50.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Bark, peround Miasasraeee ~ 45.00 00 50.00 45.00 
23.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 i errr 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Oummediinianl: 1100 lb aes 
.133 13 .144 rr: rr ere ere .12} .134 .13} .12} 
2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs. ‘Ib. 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.20 
2.50 2.35 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
-65 .50 .50 .50 Orth ochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 -65 65 .50 
.28 18 .18 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... lb .18 .28 .28 18 
rthodichlorob 1000 Ib 
.07 .06 .06 .06 MIU «6: 5:si di sub-6)5-5,018.010-0.4's.08 Ib. .07 -10 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
.35 .32 .32 .32 MN escincwaucdies lb. 30 .33 .33 .30 
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ALCOHOL! 


Pure, Special and 





THE NEW 
Triple Sealed 








Completely Denatured 






now permitted for products 
not dry and for semi-liquids 


at 
BOOTH 534 


CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 









| ©CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC. 
137-147 Forty-first Street 
i Brooklyn, N. Y. 













National Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL , 
for i 
Wood Preservation 0: 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds / 








HIOME OFFICE 4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIC. 


ALMANAC TAA 
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Orthonitroluene 


Potassium Bichromate Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Mar. 1929 $1.017 














. 9 
reports furnished by producers. The | yy; a om me inti Current ong 29 Sita 
figures for Florida were collected in co- M ' ee 
operation with the State Geological Sur- s «2 « »_ | a a oe 
ilation indicat incr .90 85 .85 -85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. . .lb. .85 -90 .90 -85 
vey. The compilation indicates an increase ‘31 :29 [29 [25 Orthotoluidine,3$0lbbblio-1lb. (25 '30  '30 (95 
of eight per cent. in quantity and 10 per * : a we Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins - a ua i” 
. ‘ .70 é MO gee. cnc c etter wan . : ; ; 
cent. in value, as compared a 1927. 17 16 18 116 Osage Oranae, crystals ihe Ib 16 ota ata 118 
‘lorid i i ection .0 .0 3 J a Seer es J é J ; 
Florids continued to lead in production, 16011434 1243 Powdered, 100 lb bags.....Ib. 143 (18 16> 1348 
and was the source of 82 per cent. of all the a i am sad Paraffin, refd, 1200, Ib cs slabe am we oo o- 
e e e é - OR. DE. Becccccces > . ° ° ° 
phosphate rock sold or used fa sromenge Ort ‘ork 074 ‘ork 128-132 deg. M. Beas... . 06 064 OT 06 
i j i : rts o .08 r .0 i MIGHT UME: Me Pics ccccct ; O74 .0 j ; 
in the United States in 1928. Import "10, 1082 «Ss 1088 «= 1083 «138-140 deg. M. P.... 11. 08 109 ‘09 “08 
phosphate rock in 1928 were 45,812 long .28 20} 29 26 Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. Tb 204 23 28 -204 


tons, valued at $431,238, or an increase 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 Atninohydrochiride, 100 _—" 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 


4 tity and 47 per cent. ee: ee: a 2 Oe 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
of 62 percent. in quan iy P 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Pde cot SRY 100 lb kegs. RIE. eae 1.15 1.15 1.15 
in value, as compared with 1927. Exports 65 60 -50 50 Chlorophenol, rume, Ib. -60 65 165 50 
ceeaiee Wiener mS | ‘ oumarone, rums. eatatele Saceceus alot eats 
amounted to 898,764 we tons, valued at | "3°5 3°35 2195 225 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. gal. 2:25 2:80 “2.80 “328 
crease of two per cent. in ichlorobenzene, 8 
$4,453,101, - decrease hai .20 vas bg oka ml f ot Dae en eee ee. Ib. Pe Yi .20 .20 ane 
quantity and six per cent. in value, as 155 :50 153 ‘50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 0 ib bbls Ib ‘Ib. 50 55 55 .50 
> M4 ¢ t , 300 1 
compared with ion “ve pee Meme 59 «©6448 SiC sia me genie aaa _ 59 49 48 
s ‘ k, d at $626,238, an itrochlorobenzene, Ts 
tons of hard rock, valued at $ ee ee ee eee corer: Ib. .28 26 26 23 
806,247 tons of land pebble and other rock, _ : Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 A . . 
92 ee 2.85 2.75 2.75 ne Ree eee b 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
valued at niger ne add 55-80-80" -50Nitrophenoi 185 1b bbis. “Ib. 60/85 18550 
N Y — Has been in exceptiona itrosodimethylaniline, 
Salt Cake — Has bec P y 94 92 (92 92 Ws eee ce lb. .92 .94 94 92 
good demand, but as yet there have been '30 30 '30 125 Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbis.. re 30 :30 30 
Bi ; » a enylenediamine, 350 8 
no price sce $19.00 A per | 1.200 1.15 1.20 1.15 e ipscnllcccells, “SE a 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
. 8 ies have become rather scarce olueneulfonamide, 
ton. Supplies have beet 41 40 40 40 te aamenribens- Ib. .70 75 75 70 
and advances in price would not be sur- Pehasiibaniibieiis. 410 Ib 
+. ae .20 -20 .18 WE EN 5 isc cns sence lb. .20 22 22 .20 
prising. — ‘dull. with .42 .40 45 .38 pproluidine, 350 Ib bbla wi. " Ib. 40 .42 42 .40 
S ~Has been quiet and dull, with aris Green, rseni¢ asis 
ae — nae =s Ss «a = eoee........e = 277 25 
buying confined to the hand-to-mouth "23 17 -19 -19 poe anaes RE: Ib. a 25 25 28 
ee - sie = eee ‘ me iL Sbke se bimuais = - ersian Berry Ext Weis 5.5 .25 om. .25 .25 
variety. Garnet and superfine are lower 03 .025  .02$  .02$ Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. 102 02 .02$ .02 
at 43c @ 54c lb. and 46c¢ @ 47c lb. respec- 13 .20 18 -16 Phenol, 250-100 1b drums..... Ib. 134 .16 16 13} 
‘ Phenyl - Alpha - Naphthylamine, 
tively. 1.35 1.36 1.35 1.28 TOD Uy BOGS osc cic ccs cen re 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Soda Ash — Continues in firm con- . 
dition and in good demand although still Phosphate 
sec ary to that for soda caustic. Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
secondary to hat — 3.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble,68%basis..ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
Soda Caustic — Demand has con- 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 WN sn scneccxae ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.50 
. . : : ’ 3.85 Eo ei cia on'neuaicnl 2 : 7 
tinued to be more pronounced than that ‘a in Hed = 15 4407 basis soe aN = He re : . ‘= 
for soda ash and producers are working 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.60 (LA CR ete anne io Ngee 5.75 5.75 65.75 
, . ‘ “ 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.00 W076 WOMB. 66 oes wes WE “6620: 6.25 6.25 6.25 
to capacity to keep up with increasing 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis..... CON <2... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
mands especially from the rayon in- Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 Ib 
demande ‘eapecieny ‘ten the cagen's 40 .85 35 35 aaah ae ae pte ars Ib, 135 9.40 .40——s«w BB 
industry. In spite of this increasing 65 :60 65 60 Red, ii0 lib cases... Ib. 55 60 '60 55 
. : * . Tiasta Ad Miet. .32 .32 .32 .32 ¥ lo 110lbe ks aauerene .32 .32 .32 
domestic consumption, the United States 46 46 46 46 Seequisullide, — 8. - tebe “44 46 “44 
is maintaining its position as the world’s | .....  ..... 35 35 Trichloride, cylinders...... IDS) cacecos 35 35 35 


Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib —_ 
.20 18 .18 18 Wea eles caten ee eee .18 .20 -20 .18 


Tat Metallic, Red or ran 


second largest exporter of caustic soda, 
owing to steadily increasing production, 


according to the Department of Com- | £5-00 37.00 40.00 37.00 ™ o * rips were Re ms 87.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
: 2 . ine Oi gal drums or Ss 

merce. In the world’s foreign trade in .64 383 3°83 333 Destructive "aaa bb. .63 10° .64 .63 

pee oogatty 74 Pe i 99, 10.60 ‘00 ‘00 (00 Primebbls.............. : 8.00 ‘60 10.60 8.00 

caustic soda, which totals about 220,000 ‘70 :70-=S 70S .66. «Steam dist. bbis........ gl. 165 170 .70 65 

tons annually, the United States supplies Pitch Hardwood,............-. 

about 60,000 tons, or 27 per cent., which 45.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 WME a Sisk cn VARS SRO ton 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 


is 10 per cent., of its national production 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 
of nearly 600,000 tons a year. Britain 








leads, with about half; France ranks Potash 
third, with approximately 17 per cent., 07} 074 ~=—-.07_~—.07} Potash, Caustic, wks......... Oe isk 07} 07% = .074 
and Germany in 1927 obtained about Oe OE -073 Imported casks o-1...... Ib, wees 074 074 074 
AD ae * x Potash Salts, Rough — 
5 percent., while Spain, Yugoslavia and. 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk.......ton ..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Resin receive challer wares of the 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 one : ae Ti acinne nae, aaeh 9.50 9.50 9.50 
. i . . — _ Sere 
foreign trade in caustic soda. The United | 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk.........ton ..... 12.40 12.40 12.40 
States caustic soda production in 1927 | 18-75 18.75 18.75 18.75 307% basis bulk.........tom ..... 18.75 18.75 18.75 
aes m a1 Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
was 171,000 tons greater than in 1919 | 36.40 36.40 36.40 36.40 _ | epee Rt ton ..... 36.40 36.40 36.40 
7,000 tons more than in 1923. Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 40% basis 
aad serene ‘ eons 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 ia sain *..ton ..... 27.00 27.00 27.00 
The ratio of Gaustic soda exports to pro- Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
duction has not changed appreciably in | 47.30 47.30 47.30 47.30 RR ae ares 47.30 4730 47.30 
. ‘ 97 : 5s Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
the period 1921 to resee ecard 09} —-.09 .09 09 Jb bbls ie i 8 13 14 14 13 
x yvever, have remaine airly ichromate Crys' 
exported, howeve : 09} .08$ 08} ~—-.08 apiece: . 09 098 += 09 ~—.09 
constant since 1923, despite a 35 per cent .12 .12 .12 ee Powd., 725lbcks wks....Ib. .13 .13 13.13 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 994 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 
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Cream of Tartar 
99*4,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Cc JOIN 1c 
pn a a oe ae ke oe oe ae 


IC 


| | oe | ae | oe 
a es 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED CRYSTALS 
GRANULATED 


“IC 


y] ope | oe | ae | oe | ae | oe | ae oe | ae | 10 1 
pias se ce cs ae a ae ae ee a a a oe a oe oe ae 


Sulfur 
Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 
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Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 


S| Alfred W. Jenkins Schuyler L. Parsons 


Parsons & Petit 
ESTABLISHED 1857 ‘ . : 
63 BEAVER STREET fh SN 
NEW YORK CITY i e\ 
Selling Agents : ¢ ) 
The Freeport Sulphur Co. ' , 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA _ = 
The Sulphur Export Corp. (F —WSN. OIF oS 
IN MEXICO ily” \ (Ysa . 
The Salzbergwerk (Aun Wie rE el 
Neu-Stassfurt | 
IN UNITED STATES > AS Y) by ss01ns. 4 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH . Ba we 
D. Correale Santacroce TRIANGLE BRAND 
REGGIO, CALABRIA 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE OILS e 
aca Nichols Copper Co. 
Distributors for 25 Broad St. das New York 
The Diamond Alkali Co. Z 
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58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 





Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Mar. 1929 $1.017 





increase in production, which has been 
absorbed by domestic consuming indus- 
tries. The growth of 35 per cent. in 
United States caustic soda production 
from 1923 to 1927 has been partly ab- 
sorbed by the rayon industry, which has 
developed largely since 1923, with annual 
requirements of 65,000 to 70,000 tons 
of caustic soda. Petroleum refinining 
and pulp and paper industries also have 
been large purchasers. Tonnage of 
caustic soda production in the United 
States is about one-fifth of the total ton- 
nage of the bulk alkalies, including soda 
ash, caustic soda, modified sodas, salt 
cake, sal soda, and bicarbonate. The 
ratio of the value of the caustic soda 
to the total value of these alkalies is 
about 43 per cent. Soda ash holds a little 
stronger position at approximately 45 
per cent. 

Sodium Nitrate — The market con- 
tinues very firm with prices unchanged. 


Amalgamation of Anglo-Chliean Nitrate © 


with Lautaro Nitrate seems a foregone 
conclusion, and this combination would 
control nearly half the Chilean production. 
Discussions, which have been taking place 
in Chile, during the past two months, 
with a view to extending the Nitrate 
Producers’ Association, for a lengthy 
period, terminated yesterday when, at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Associates held in Valparaiso it was unani- 
mously agreed to extend the life of the 
Association until June 30th, 1939; to 
incorporate into the Association the Selling 
Corporation formed in August 1928, and 
to introduce into the Statutes a number of 
new provisions giving the directorate 
wider powers of rapid action. The Anglo- 
Chilian Consolidated Nitrate Corporation 
becomes a member of the Nitrate Pro- 
ducers Association and its production will 
henceforward be sold under the rules of 
the Association, except as regards the 
United States market. A subsequent 
announcement was made by the Super- 
intendent of Nitrate, on behalf of the 
President, declaring that the government 
will spare no efforts to help the Nitrate 
industry to increase its production and to 
extend its markets still further and to con- 
tribute to this policy that it will make use 
for the benefit of the industry of the ample 
powers which the Nitrate Law gives it. 
From the above far-reaching declaration, 
it may be assumed that the help which is 
being accorded to the industry during the 
current year—estimated at about £2,000, 
000—will be on a rising scale in the future. 
Under the Nitrate Law referred to, the 
Chilean Government have power to sub- 
sidize the Nitrate Industry with any sur- 
plus receipts from Nitrate and Iodine 
duties over £4,250,000, of which sum 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 

High Low High Low Market High Low 

ay tf -16 .16 -16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls..... .Ib. 16 Fe yg Fe 4 .16 

.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... Mba sxccen .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 

-053 -05} 05} -05} 1 eer lb. .05§ .053 -05} 05} 
aaa — powder 112 

.09 .06} -08} -08} WED noc) bavse Se .08} .09 .09 .08} 

Imported 112 | 

.08} .07 .082 .08 OL hme Ib... <O7% .072 .07% .073 

-054 -05 .05% .05 Chloride, OPPO BIB Ss 660008 Ib. .05} .054 .054 .05} 

.28 x if .27 sa Chromate, ROG8. 666050000. lb. .27 -28 -28 27 

. 574 -55 .55 .55 Cyanide, 110 b. cases..... lb. .55 .574 .574 .55 

12 -114 -11} Pe Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. .Ib. 12 .13 .13 ohi4 

R lg 16 16 -16 TPORINER. THOIGs.«.« :5:0.5600 6 Ib. .20 .24 .24 16 

Az Pe | otk -1l Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib. Be 2 | 12 12 11 

Permanganate, = crys 500 

.154 15 .15} Mt & ee ; .16 -164 .16} .16 

.38 .37 .39 .37 Prussiate, red, 112 Ib keg. . . Ib. .38 .40 .40 .38 

.18} .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 500 Ib casks... .. ‘Ib. . 18} 31 san .184 

61 -§1 .51 61 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. .Ib. ..... ys | .51 .61 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib bbls 
.25 -25 .25 TES «sav ewewecauataneinece <a Ib. 21 .23 25 sat 
Manes. Seen kas <sauus Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins.....Ib. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.05 .04 .04 .04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... Ib. .04 -05 .05 .04 
.06 -044 .044 -044 BO DER 6b oS:0aecesieae lb. .044 .06 .06 -044 
.03 023 .023 .024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. 024 .03 .03 .024 
-03 .033 3.75 3.75 Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... .03} -03} .03 
.05 -054 5.50 5.50 Linseed Oil, kegs......100 lb. ..... .054 054 .05 
1.50 1.50 3.00 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... BM. aeias 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
-13} .13 13 12 ports bulk Raise Set ee oeet unit .13 -13} -13} Bp 
.04 .03 .03 .03 near 35 % liquid tks... . Ib. .03 .04 04 re | 
.04} .034 .034 .034 450 1 b bbls e-1 a econ Mats lb. .03 -04} 044 .03 
054 .04 .04 .04 35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl > 044 -05 044 .054 
.05 .05 .05 .04} Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif . .05} .05 -05} .05 
.05 .05 -05 .05 Clarified, ee A |: es 05} 05} -05 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb 
.06 .054 .063 ; ST Re ener ene lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
.13 .10 .10 .10 Solid, 100 lb boxes......... lb. 10 .13 .13 .10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, er Ree 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 POND. 55 ccincscuewocaae ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 45 .45 .45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .45 46 -46 45 
Sabu “Ouere .18 .18 Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls..Ib. ..... 18 18 18 
1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ m 1.56 1.25 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.57 .57 .67 se —t«C«;:«Csedtes Maelo asta ww oalere ake ae -62 -62 . 57 
-62 .62 .72 -62 ee Da a .64 64 .62 
Rosin 
Rains 600 Ib bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.75 8.20 13.00 ome. Bibivenss dec tmens saceeewsce Hesews 7.85 8.30 7.85 
9.80 8.25 13.00 Bien. | WERivukinawanrasecskunenseh es) *65eme 8.45 8.65 8.45 
9.95 8.60 13.15 8.50 Bos Wer caramn soe mtae alae, ho erate 8.45 9.10 8.45 
10.10 8.65 13.20 8.50 Ree Sed C STARR OREN GS: Tees 9.25 9.30 9.20 
10.10 8.75 138.25 8.50 CE CR ESN Se PAC ARER ERROR: (ARRAS 9.45 9.45 9.25 
10.10 8.75 13.30 8.50 DEG Soae Caen ee ae isae eae BERee 9.50 9.50 9.35 
10.15 8.80 13.35 8.55 Dace pon bre ce aN ea aauaGe reewen 9.50 9.50 9.35 
10.15 8.85 14.80 8.65 oe ee ee ee re ee 9.45 9.55 9.45 
10.30 8.85 15.00 8.80 BE ees cee sae tee seen waa 9.60 9.85 9.60 
11.00 9.15 15.85 9.15 ORR EM Perro at Omer 9.60 10.30 9.60 
11.65 10.15 16.60 10.50 RM Aa A TaGhewls sie WCCO we ee eee 10.05 11.30 10.05 
12.65 10.40 18.55 12.00 MGT + ci GeGakaGebat eee ees” anon 11.00 12.30 11.00 
30.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
.08 .07 .07 .07 Lump, imported, bbls...... lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 
.12 .09 .09 .09 Selecte eee Ib. .09 12 12 .09 
.05 .02 .02 .02 ee 9 oo ee lb. .02 .05 .05 .02 
.05 .044 .044 .04$ Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... Ib. .04} .05 .05 .044 
conus isa .90 .90 Sal Soda, bbls wks.......100 Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% c-1 wks. .ton 19.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
17.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ROM Sd oss eons ton 12.00 15.00 17.00 12.00 
OS —_— refd granular 
-06} .06} .06} .06} 450-500 lb bbls......... lb. .064 .06} .06} .064 

.O14 .O1} .01} .01} Satin, Witte, 500 lb bbls..... EEE SE .O14 .O1} .014 

-624 .49 .66 .47 Shellac Bone cg re ee -61 .61 .59 

.55 .45 .57 .41 Se See ee lb. .43 45 .43 

.58 47 .65 40 Superfine, bags............ ly kare .46 47 .46 

.55 42 .37 .57 oe SREMUTEMIINL slap gua: 4.0 axa 9-050 MS seaces 46 44 43 

.57 .53 .50 .50 Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... lb. .53 57 .57 .53 
11.00 8.00 6.00 6.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 15.00 15.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
Bee Sesto ca ck 32.00 32.00 Air floated bags........tom ..... 2.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 55.00 55.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 

Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 SANE bce ds eoceceee- tom 16.00 22.00 22.00 16.00 
Soda 
ote, _ 58% dense, bags c-1 
1.40 1.40 1.323 eae ere err ; aeee 1.40 1.40 1,4€ 
2.29 2.40 2.14 2.04 58% light, ere 100 Ne 1.344 1.344 1.34} 
1.324 1.82} 1.324 1.32} Contract, bags c-l wks.100lb. ..... 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
4.21 4.16 4.16 4.06 Oe 100 lb. - 3.35 3.35 3.35 
3.91 3.76 3.76 3.66 76% solid dre hake are 100 lb. ; 2.95 2.95 2.95 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... Oo) 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, crystals, _ lb. 

05 .043 .043 .044 ks 1 .054 .06 -06 -05 
oe es .19 18 .18 .19 .19 18 
cae, Douek 1.00 1.00 Arsenite, drums.......... 00 1.50 1.50 1.00 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, 400 ib bbi NY. 100 Ib. ..... 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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METHYL ACETONE METHANOL 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Here You Have It 


The Latest Model 







a ee Bradley 
Leunasalpeter SIN. Nitrophoska STENCIL MACHINE 
Sulfate of Ammonia Nitrate of Potash Graduated Table, Handle Adjust- 
Calurea = Calcium Nitrate oh Gitier Features Come ta7 eee 
A Form for Every Need erin 
Our GIANT MACHINES Cut 14" 
AMMONIA: NITRATE: ORGANIC 


and |4,” Letters for Export Ship- 






ments. 
SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Bradley Oil Board and Stencil P 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Bradley's wades rm Stencil con Masking ing “Ink. 
Model The Bradley Ball Stencil and Marking Pot. 
Wire for Quotations 


Write for Samples and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
102 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 











‘It’s Nitrogen From the Air’’ 

















MECHLING’S : 
C | i 
SULPHITE OF SODA | | NATIONAL 
ed CARBANTHRENE DYES 
AN represent that class 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda Bi i th ager 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts P| all others in fastness. 
Bisulphite of Soda Causticized Ash BE 
| National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
; 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
ee ston cago ade a 4 
Spraying and Dusting Materials th* Chaaune hme it 
Toronto 








Immediately available in any amount. 4 


EA NATIONAL DYES 
We will gladly advise you on [3 
particular problems. 
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MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Talc 


Prices Current and Comment 














Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047  - Mar. 1929 $1.017 
; : 1928 1 Current 1929 
Todine at present contributes £150,000, High hie tl —_ +n High Low 

leaving a minimum to be obtained from 
3 000 07 06.06.06 Bichromate, 600 Ib cke wks.lb. 07-078 .O78 O74 
Nitrate of £4,100,000. On the basis of ‘04 04° ~~ 108} +~=«08$_~—_ Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks....Ib. ..... "04° 04.104 
shipments in 1928, viz:—2,756,000 tons— ‘=. 2 ‘2. _ Corb. 300 lb bbls NY . ,J00 ». = 1.35 1.38 2 
° : , é F r orate, egs w J F xs F 
duties received amounted to about £6, | 13'00° 12/00° 12:00 12.00 Chloride, technical: ton 12/00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
i" 'yanide, 96-' ’ 
900,000, leaving a surplus of £2,800,000. 20 .20 20 ~~ .20 drums wks.-......... lb. .18 20 20 18 
If shipments reached 3,000,000 tons, the .09 .083 .083 083 Fluoride, 300 bk bbls wis. Ib. 08} .09 .09 .08% 
surplus would be £3,425,000, or if 3,250, .24 .22 .22 .22 Te wa men Sree a i .22 24 24 .22 
i , J 000 yes _ e solution, 
000 tons, it would be £4,050,000. oe -— wm @ See ae 05 0505 
Summary of the position as of February ak cain “ila Hyposulfite, tech, pea cys na ah oe ae 
oz ~~ ricco qed — as oie ei ie Tea kaneis si ne ie in cas 
+ i 000 t a ° < ° is wks.. ° ° : ‘ ° 
tons, as compared with 1,358,000 tons last ‘45 .45 © .70 .45 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbis.... Ib. ..... _— 2 a 
year. According to the Chilean Minister |.....  ..... 024 .024 Monohydrate, reer tb. ee -024 034 mg 
of Finance, the total production of nitrate bd a ok ak Nitrate, 02%. crude, 200 ib -55 pit ils be 
; > ° . . . ags Cr-l NY ....--LUU ID. «eens ° é 
during the seven months ended January, G. * *S. *3 maisbnee me Se ee 
1929, was 19,342,556 quintals, as com- ut ue ie na Orthochlorototuene, sulfonate, “s o - - 
2 ¢ . . ° " . - 175 swks....... - F - : 
pared with 12,877,086 quintals in the cor- 23 .20 .20 .20 Oxalate Neut, 100 od kegs. Ib. .37 .42 42 3T 
j se iod: aratoluene, tri-sodium, tec 
responding 1927-8 period; the total | 39 390 3.90 3.90 100 Ib bbls c-1....100 Ib. ..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 
exports amounted to 18,926,419 quintals, .09 .08 .08 .08 ‘ Sulfonate, 175 Ib bbls....Ib.  .08 .09 .09 08 
as compared with 18,291,240 quintals in = os 7” eu toni a — “ggibe 4 ye inn : 
> j 97. i ; 3.55 3.25 3.25 3.25 310 lb bbis....... 100 lb. 3.25 3.55 3.55 3.25 
the corre sponding 1927 8 period. Imports eu ak ia oh 
into the United States during FOZ6 | 2... cccss ccses  socse pools bP ieee en 100lb. 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.90 
increased approximately 38 per cent., from — ” -” ad Prussia, Yellow, 360 lb bbi ” _ “7 _- 
32 ‘ 0 C s. .123 12 12 Seo. PIR i oe i ce -12 .123 .12} 12 
748,782 tons to 1,032,911 tons. — ; "14 113$ 1181138 pis 100 ib keg. — 2 = "200115 
Tetrachlorethane — Incoming ship- Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
ments to the United States of this ma- ae so ae on 40 deg 55 fal” aia, wks o ge pri ae 
§ 928 > " : : é BBO og aden suitor eee : : : : 
terial in 1 dropped 34 per cent. com Siliccfiiceide’ 480 Ib un NY 
pared with 1927, while imports of trich- -05 .05 044 SR ee eee cadens .05 .054 .054 05 
losoethylene were nearly double the total ‘30 is 0° oy Stearate pone 3 2% 39 35. 
> e previous vears. af fe ° ; ° -16 Sulfanilate, 400 Buses -16 ‘ . . 
of the three previous ye Ars. The follow Sule Abhi san” thas 
ing table shows the quantities and values .023 024 02} .02} a eee: Ib. 024 .023 .023 .024 
of imports during the last six years of 023 024 024 024 Sulfide, ‘30% 2 erystais, 440 tb .024 .023 .023 .024 
each solvent: 62% cold, 650 lb drums : 
.04 .034 .03} 034 io-1 w ee ee lb. .034 .04 .04 .034 
Tetrachloroethane Trichloroethylene —_ avniia, 400 lb bbls 
Pounds Value Pounds Value -034 .03} .034 .03} eT erc Terre er TS Te .03} .034 .034 .03} 
pats : és - -50 40 .40 .40 Sulfocyanide, BURNIN ose cae lb. .66 -76 76 66 
1923.... 429,303 $20,130 198,522 $9,701 Tungsten, tech, crystals, kegs 
1924.... 216,585 7,079 254,743 9,958 .85 .80 .85 SOO nd cee. a eee b. .80 .85 .85 .80 
1925... 375,129 13,740 77,602 3,519 Solvent Naphtha, 110 ” - 
1926.... 33,444 1,772 22 3 .40 135 .40 135 ie ORD gal .35 .40 .40 .35 
1027... 72,977 3,735 2,567 184 01} 013 013 013 Spruee, : 25 % liquid, bbls. .... ae stents 013 01% Ol} 
1928.... 47,862 2,544 155,626 9,477 .O1 .O1 .O1 .O1 25% liquid, tanks wks. a .O1 .O1 .O1 
024 02 02 02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 024 024 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.42 3.07 3.22 SM Pr Oe - 3.82 4.02 4.02 3.82 
4 338 2. Oet “= 2.97 | — 140 aoe Noes 100 a 3 “OB 3. OBt ae 3 .ist 
3 : d .04 otato, 200 lb bags........ " .05 - .06 F 
OILS AND FATS [064 1053 063 1063 Imported bags.......... Ib. 105 106 [06% .053 
ny “O04 Oot = . Solubl +" 7 apeeboeae ot “O08 :y — O84 
s so eases P x ; F y ice, 200 lb bbls.......... 3 : = P F 
Chinawood Oil Inere ased demand :07 064  .06$  .06} Wheat, thick bags......... lb. 1064 .07 ‘07 064 
and stronger conditions in the primary -10 -094 .094 093 PUI 53 co nnau ae Ib. -094 10 -10 -09$ 
k te Ball 1 f Sic Ik soa ay carbonate, 600 lb bbls 
market have led to an advance of %c !b. 07% <i a .07} rene aaa age eae °°? m4 .O74 .O74 = yi 
‘ : : ; f 08 stvate, 600 lb bbls NY... .Ib .09 09} 094 Ff 
during the past monthontankcarsatthe | oe ele Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....... a 25° 1.25 (1.25 
Coast. Quotations are now at 13K%e @ 
13%c lb., while the barrel price remains Sulfur 
unchanged on spot. Export statistics a ee rock, 
indicate that a reduction was made in 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 Ib bag e-1....... TOOTD:, cscs 2.05 2.05 2.05 
= ts of the lity f Shanehai 19.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 Crude, f. o. b. mines. ton 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
expor s of the commodl y rom Shangnal — — en aii = dusting 9974 ‘ool sie — oi 
» TInite Statas j 928 y 2 my ‘ 2. . ags c- 1 sheds 2. ; F 
to the nited States in 1928. The respec 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags c-l...... 00 Ib, pieces 2.50 2.50 2.50 
tive quantities and value for the com- Flowers, 100%, 155 Ib ibis e-1 
arative vears 1927 and 1928 w 9g 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 _ eeorene 00 lb. ..... 3.45 3.45 3.45 
parative years 1927 and 1928 were 4,484, 2.85 2.65 2.65 2.65 Roll, bbls 1c-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
008 pounds, value $653,013; and 3,083,013 083 a 7 ‘ Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs - sia - - 
e9nn 016 ; : : Z COp> WB da isawiek a sacaoweca Z Ft 4 ‘ 
pounds valued at $392,812, or 25 per cent. "04 103 ~=« 103% «= 1034+ Yellow, 700 ib dra wks... lb. 1034 044 1044 034 
of the total tung oil imports from China. 084 .08 .08 -08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl... .Ib. .08 .084 084 .08 
On the other hand shipments of tung oil 19 oad ar one Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... lb. Pay 4 .19 19 Po 3 
# ime ‘ .65 .10 65 .65 Sulfuryl Chloride, 600 lb dr.. .Ib. .10 -65 .65 .10 
from Hong Kong in 1928 were over a 11} a4 my fe 4 Stainless, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. AI 114 114 11 
‘Ni ape th wieten ‘06 054.05 ‘05 Extract, 450 Ib bbls... .... lb. :054  .06 ‘06 ‘054 
muhon pounds In excess 0 the preceding > 2-4 == ey 4 ~— me 100 lb bg...ton ..... go do ee => 
i" “he iti - f s - round shipment....... SO . «<cns . r é 
year. The quantities and values for the | 6°99 55100 55.00 55.00 Virginia 150 Ib bags. ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
Bee eT: vreareee | 600 12:00 $208 19.0) Tule Crate WObbeNT too 12.00 16.0 1609 13.0 
s g 2 y 3 A : efined, gs --ton 16. j 18. ; 
pounds, value $1,801,245, and 11,984,748 | 35°99 30:00 30:00 30.00 French 230 Ib bage NY... ton 20.00 28:00 25°00 20.00 
pounds, value $1,624,331. These figures == =o = $8.60 . Refined, white, — ...ton pd pe ped po 
° : e J z F talian, ags --.ton 40. J ‘ . 
represent about 12 per cent. in quantity of | 55:00 50.00 50.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
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AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 


‘‘We are manufacturing at our Camden Works 
all the various grades of Ammonium Phosphate 
and we sincerely solicit your inquiries when- 
ever you are in the market.”’ 


WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 


Chemical Works: Main Office: 


Sales Representatives: St. Louis, Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 


Cresylic Acid | STEARIC ACID RED OIL, 


All Grades 
All Grades 


, Saponified and Distilled 
Creosote Oils CANDLES 
Specially prepared for 


disinfectant manufacturers A e G R O S S & C O ° 
Cresol, U. a a Tar uaa U. S. P. Manufacturers Since 1837 
Sales Office 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER BRADY BLDG. 9 WEST STREET NEW YORK | 


2592 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
F i N k, N. J. and Balti » Md. 
Mechanics Bank Bldg. Glenmore 7318-7319 nia aetna 





oe po=mzmzoa| sz 


































































Se ee 
DIRECT IMPORTERS of | STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
Precipitated Chalk { GLYCERINE ALCOHOL 
poorer SULPHONATED OILS 
) SOFTENERS DYESTUFFS | 
Saponine ] 
purified i J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. | 
} 705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
J UNGM ANN & CO. Providence, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 
5 Desbrosses Street NEW YORK, N. Y. ee | 








Societe des Alliages Industriels 


22, Place de Louvain 
BRUXELLES- BELGIQUE 


Dealers in 


METALLIC BISMUTH FOR PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 


Purchasers of 


ORES - RESIDUES - ALLOYS CONTAINING BISMUTH 


Grantees Wanted for a New Process to Manufacture Copper Sulphate 
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Tankage 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Mar. 1929 $1.017 














al i ‘hina i 09 1928 1927 Current 1929 
the total imports from China in 1927 and mn tee lee hee aa rg thes Low 
approximately 11 per cent. for last year. 
T es ' . : §.10&104.65&10 4.85 4.00 Tankage Ground NY....... ae 4.75&10 4.75&10 4.75&10 
Total February wood oil exports from |4°39¢103 90410 5.28 3.75 Hight gradefo.b. Chicagounit 111. 4.00&1.00 4.8010 4.00&100 
Hankow amounted to 3,316,000 pounds, eae s. -—. Bony American cif... 5. wait ogi 
ee 1 een eee: Ne cies é F J 3 apioca Flour, high grade bgs. ; 3 ‘ j 
of which quantity the United States 04 ‘033 1033 = .034 Medium grade, bags.....Ib.  .03} —.04 "04 “Oat 
received 2,756,000 pounds, with 560,000 4 .~ 4 = bia ~ anaeeonomate = = = = 
pounds to Europe. Wood oil stocks at .08 07 ‘07 ‘07 Coke Oven, tanks wks... ..Ib. (07 -08 :08 .07 
Hankow the end of February are estimated | 13°50 13-50 16-00 13.50 Kiln Burnt, bbl.......... ae 13.50 13.50 13.50 
ankow the end of February are estimate 15.00 13.50 18.50 13.50 Retort, bbls. ee Nei, ‘bas or 13.50 15.00 15.00 13.50 
¢ imately ! 3 3 erra Alba Amer. No gs or 
at approximately 5,000 short tons. 1.75 1.15 1.15 1.15 bbls mills. . OOlb, 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
Coconut Oil — The prevailing tend- — 1.50 1.50 1.50 ; No. 2 begs or bbls. . 100 Ib. 1.50 oA a 1.50 
. : —" ’ . .02 2.00 2.00 mported bags........ 9 .02 7 p " 
ency during the past month has “9 5g 38 tg9 5g Tetrachlorethane, 60 gal te ® ‘09 094 094 09 
{ AS » ‘ s cet. << ° . B etraiene ga rs WKS...... art eee e ° e 
towards easy conditions in this market 24 122 122 ‘22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl. Ib. 22 24 "24 22 
As a result, prices are somewhat lower on - - . ' Tin Bichloride, 50 % soln, 100 ng i‘ ‘a ” 
‘ : . . 7 < -20 me yd SSS Sere e : : 
( ochin and Manila. Quotations are as 41} 36} ri 41} Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. ~ Feapery 364 364 364 
follows: Cochin in tanks at New York, oo oH oat = ae — AO rete Ib. tetas = oo = 
@ 9'%c lb.; Manila, barrels, New iia pe si ‘i ; Tetrachloride, 100 Ib me ef i ah po 
@ ¥ ‘ ™ P on . . ° Se ee ee ee eee Ue . . . 
York, 9c @ 9%ec lb., and Coast tanks, .40 rts .40 .40 Titanium Oxide200lb bbl....Ib.  ..... .40 .40 .40 
634c @ 7%e lb. There has been but little _ = —_ — rai oe poe ee a 2. 134 _ . oy 
eo ® ° . . . . ne, TRB. wees  abome ° . . 
activity during the past month and what 45 35 ‘35 -35 | 8000 gal tank cars wks..... DS, oe -40 -40 -40 
little buying there has been has been con- | °32 “3131 “31. Mixed,'900 Ib draws. s-cclb. 3182182 BL 
fined to the hand-to-mouth variety. = 4 7 - — — — bbls....... “ = eo a = 
° a . of ° fe ara, Ted, DDIB....c.c.cccece I. ° . of ° 
Corn Oil — Somewhat easier conditions 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.76 Tobuidine our scenesscsvas lb. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
in the grain market have Ted to lower | £9 $60 $60 3.00 eit aaa wis, BB ug, AO 
prices on tanks of both the crude and a Triethanolamine, 50 gal dra.. “Ib. 55 -60 -60 55 
; see : . a : : icresy 10sphate, drs..... D. .e ‘ J de 
refined oil. Crude oil in tanks at the mills 73 69 .70 .69 Triphenylguanidine Ee oe Ib. 58 £0 70 58 
Bas ae Sx i tS _ | | .70 .70 *hosphate, drums......... > ae : - Py) 
is now at 834 lb., a decline of 34¢ Ib. 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 Ib. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
since last reported. Refined oil in tanks ry — 4 —_ ie esr on any aA Saks Si gal. _ -65 .65 oy 
° e ° . . > ~é .40 ood steam ist. _ an -gal. .00 ot of . 
is at 10%ec lb. Barrel prices remain .20 18 18 .18 Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases..... .Ib. 20 .30 .30 20 
unchanged 76.00 55.00 70.00 66.00 “a eT 50.00 55.00 50.00 
- ime ; 55. Z ; DN ss cre cie wands areememeiavey COM ce ste 00. ‘ . 
> i The ners snd- 55.00 58 00 49.50 39.00 Cups, 30-31% tannin..... TR sc teas 35.00 35.00 35.00 
c ottonseed Oil Phe gener al tend 64.00 45.00 68.00 43.00 Mixture, bark, ee ee ae 40.00 43.00 40.00 
ency during the past month has been 2.10 1.75 1.95 1.55 Vermillion, aa. kegs... Ib. 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00 
a ree ee pats a ee. Wskeue setae [eaten Minaiets Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... ar aes 1.00 1.00 ; 
towards ee hat lower price levels. | 76°90 49:75 59100 49150 Wattle Bark, bags.......--- err 46.00 49.75 44.50 
Conditions in general have been steady 06} 053 053 053 — 55%, double bags “4 083 063 063 
eae ” . . ° WOE jj.  GQOGm.cccccccvcecesesccchite cevten . . . ) 
but dull. Crude oil is now at 87%e @ 9¢ lb.; Ww hiting, 200 Ib bags, c-1 wks 
F r oh ta 4 —— 1e = 1.25 1.25 1.25 (¢ Qe eres ee ee lL ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
while PSY on spot is at 10.60 Ib., with | 13°99 13100 13.00 13.00 Alba, bagse1 NY........ton 1... 13.00 13.00 13.00 
futures about 10.75¢ lb. Cottonseed 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 tS ee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
crushed during the seven months ended Zinc 
with February totaled 4,230,549 tons, out slain " 
against 4,028,539 tons in the same period .05} “- 08s 08 "° 400 Ib bbls. ‘: a sag: A 5.75 5.75 4 
res P , j 1 2 > .10 .09 .09 .09 arbonate Tec 8 -10 a | Pr - 
a year ago, according to figures made Chloride med, G00 i es. 
public by the United States Census .06 .06 .06 Ct a. ee eee ee. Ib. 053 .06 .06 .053 
Bures Basel lori h wied .064 .06} .064 .06} Cain. 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb. .06} .064 .064 .064 
ureau. eceipts during the perio 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...1001lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 .00 
totaled 4,858,266 tons, against 4,422,412 41 <0 - a Cyanide, 100 tb drums... Ip ve 00 1°00 00 
tons, and stocks on hand at the close of .09 .09 .09 .09 Dest, 500 Ib bbls c-1 wks...Ib. | .08} “083 ‘083 ‘083 
February totaled 646,849 tons, against 6.40 6.07} 7.35 6.40 — gees os Rial 645 6.45 6.459 
483,157 tons February 29, 1928. y! et tol ath — a — _ ‘Oot 7 mt “Oot 
” e . . e rench, 8 WKS.. .1D. . ° e . 
The:output.of cottonseed. products}. .iscc > eens cnc. URNS Perborate, 100 Th dre wer. ib. eee 1.38 135 1-38 
during the period included 1,323,254,856 | 01°" i112) 111. TI! Stearmte’ 50 bole... 20Ib. "1381128138128 
pounds of crude oil, against 1,263,036,767 oy os ot ‘- oe -— hag Pegg veeeees > : _ + .y 
ounds in the same period a year ago; :30 29 :29 :29 _ Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. 29 .30 .30 29 
P P a 32 32 8 32 Xyl d ks wk Ib 33 33 33 
» _ : ‘ 3 3 ; ylene, 10 deg tanks wks....lb.  ..... 2 ‘ 
1,100,475,389 pounds of refined oil, 33 30 38 30 x Gommercial, tanks wks... ‘Ib. .30 33 32 20 
inst 992,089,2 s. : : : : Xylidine, crude............. eo : : ‘ 
against 57 pounds ‘03 -« 1024._~=—««1024_~— 1024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs...lb. °'.024 103 03 02} 
Exports of cottonseed products for the .50 45 .45 . rere: Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
six months ended with January 31, .10 .08 .08} .08 Semi-re ned kegs petovaeees lb. .08 .10 .10 .08 
included 13,687,856 pounds of crude oil, 
. 9 20 99 . . . 
against 27,665,229 pounds in the period Oils and Fats 
ended with January, 1928; 4,797,334 
pounds of refined oil against 4,650,018 144.18 14 .13. Castor, No. 1,4001b bbls. .... lb. 18 -— 2 wz 
pounds. g . rg é ; 7 a 3, 400 Ib b — vavaewen ~ _ o 3 He - 
‘ = .14 1 Ry own, 400 lb bbls........ ‘ : : . 
Linseed Oil — Although quoted prices (17 114 ‘31 :13} China Wood, bbls spot NY...Ib. 144 148 15%. 144 
etendgucepee ree, ite dee Anse ber | ot. un: oe ik mt Nomiy 1B 
tanks, and 10.2 lbe., in barrels, business ae ri os — Cogennat. seen See ay -- «a>. ae = -10 10 
e ‘ J : .O¢ eylon, 8 9 6:6sae : Z P P 
has been done at two points under these .09 08} = .08 08 $000'gal tanks NY... ... Ib. .08$ .08$ .08 084 
figures on firm bids. Demand has been | “(of Oa} “10, “ost Tanks NYvwense cI. 710) OBR OBR 108 
rather slack and considerable competition .10 .08 .09 .08} Manila, bbls NY.......... lb. .09 ‘at .09 .09 
. .08 .08 .08 -084 OO rere Ib. .08 .08 .08 .08 
has been noticeable among crushers. 08 07$ = _.08 08 Tanks, Pacific Coast.....lb. 07 07} ~—-_.08 ‘07 
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HAUT AT AUTEN | MMMM nT 


COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


COPPER OXIDE BLACK 





CUPROUS OXIDE RED 


These products are 
our own 
manufacture 





Telephone 
Greenpoint 3090 


Cable Address 
Fluorine 








JOHN C.WIARDA& Co. 


IMLOR PO FAT’ = 


262 FREEMAN ST. BRooxtyn, NY. 





HOWARD B. BISHOP, President 





UNAQM LUAU HAG AEA OOUDUETONUGEN UMMA UAE OGLE AGUA RUG AAET EDA AUA TUNA NAUMANN gE 




















FORMIC ACID 90% 





/ Water \ 
White 


-\. Highest Cs 
be > Purity /— . a 








































Oxalic Acid Epsom Salts 5 
Trisodium Phos. Monosodium Phos. | ° 
Tricalcium Phos. Monocalcium Phos. | 
— = Dicalcium Phos, 

monium Phos. iapecrce ang pane ° is ey 

2: Sodium Ammonium Phos. j °°... meneniiniiens ; : 








VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Chicago 
NEw YORK 


SSE os 


NASHVILLE 


, A PEER RE SOME POEL P: 
A RDS ee ERE PR EE LST | 
\ Ss Med OP Le Ce aaa ear as 
Vi oq be, S207 FS 
te 


Sr. Louis 
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Consumers Wanted for 
New Coal Tar 
Products 


Diphenylene Oxide 90/95°% 
Fluorene 80/85%% 

Alpha Methylnaphthalene 
Beta Methylnaphthalene 
Meta Xylenol 60/61°C. 


Inquiries solicited also for 


Acenaphthene 
Carbazol 60% 
Cumene 
Phenanthrene 
Pyrene 


Manufactured by 


Ruetgerswerke A. G., Berlin-Charlottenburg 


Represented by 


CHARLES HARDY, Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street New York City 











FPFROVIDEN CE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
L.. OW ELL. , a ee 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Acids 





Alkalies 
Colloidal Soaps 
Glycerine 
Stearic Acid 
Red Oil 
Viscolite 











CARLOAD LOTS 
~m 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1829 $1.047 


- Mar. 1929 $1.017 





Perilla Oil — Has been in somewhat 
better supply and consequently prices are 
not so high as they have been. Tanks at 
the Coast are now at 13%c lb., a decline 
of \%c lb. since last reported. Barrels on 
spot are also lower having declined 2c lb. 
to 18¢ lb. 


Rapeseed Oil — Both English and 
Japanese are somewhat higher this month 
due to the good demand which has tended 
to decrease stocks. English is now at 
88c @ 90c gal., while Japanese is at 86¢ @ 
88e gal. 

Sardine Oil — Is in much better supply, 
and as a result has declined 5c gal. since 
last reported, being at 45c gal. 


Soy Bean Oil — Considerable material 
has become available at the Coast and as 
a result the tank price both at that point 
and in New York are lower, the former 
now being at 9'%c lb. and the latter at 
10%elb. Barrel prices remain unchanged. 


Stearic Acid — Continues very active 
and in exceedingly good demand with 
double pressed distilled at 16¢ @ 16 %c lb., 
double pressed saponified at 161%4¢c @ 17c 


lb., and triple pressed distilled at 18 %c @ 
19¢ lb. 


Taliow — In common with other mem- 
bers of the animal group, tallow has 
declined considerably in price since last 
reported. Extra is now at 854c @ 8c lb., 
a decline of 5gc lb. Edible is also lower at 
9%e @ 934 lb. 

Tallow Oi! — Has declined '%e lb. 
since last reported and is now quoted at 
1034¢ lb. in tanks and 1134c lb. in barrels. 


Whale Oil — The principal purchasers 
of Norwegian whale oil are the large 
margarine manufacturers, Jiirgens and 
Van den Bergh, sometimes called the 
margarine trust, who, together with Lever 
Brothers, the Norwegian company De- 
No-Fa, and the American Procter Gamble 
Co., have formed a buying-ring, states the 
“‘Anglo-Norwegian Trade Journal.’ Out- 
side this ring there has hitherto been only 
one important buyer, the Dutch firm of 
Hartog. It is now reported from London 
that this firm has been acquired by Jiirgens, 
and it is estimated that 90 per cent. of 
whale oil buyers are therefore now mem- 
bers of the buying pool. This develop- 
ment will probably hasten the realisation 
of the plan for the formation of a joint 
sales organisation for Norwegian and 
foreign whaling companies, which has long 
been in contemplation. A meeting of 
those interested will probably be called in 
Norway in the near future. The greater 
part of this season’s whale oil production 
has already been sold in advance at prices 
which are believed to be between £30 and 
£31 per ton for the best quality. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High w Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
69 .63 .66 Eee ne gal. .63 64 .64 .63 
63 -60 -59 59 TOMER ING 6.050005 00000e | er 60 .60 .60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
-063 .05} .06 206: SRO oo is onsen on- Ble. aera .05 .054 .05 
oak .10 ra -.07 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ rece 10} . 10} .103 
-10 .08} .093 .07 py er Bice Ss artidis .08¢ .09% 083 
-12} .11} .14 .10} Refined, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  ..... .11} .11} 114 
.114 .10} 12 <ak MES cost ena ces cee Me Fes vn ate .103 i | .104 
.09} .073 .094 .06} Cottonseed, crude, mill...... Ib. 08} .09 .09 08% 
10.65 .094 .1143. .081/5 PSY 100 lb bbls spot...... Ba acc gree 1060 . 107 10.45 
10.75 PEPE) faaisw. base DEO G soc ixinctcewous BS anaes 1075 - 1080 10.60 
Degras, American, 50 gal — 
05 .044 .04} IES 2 conte rctgls a ememin eto .04} .05 05 .044 
05} .043 -044 do English, brown, bbls NY.. EK saucer 05} 05} “Oa 
-053 .05} .05} 2053 «= Eight, bbls NY o6050:6.00% _ ORS 05} 053 .05 
Greases 
08% .07 .074 .06 Greases, Brown...........:- Tey. Gives .08 .08} .08 
084 .07 .08 .064 Or eer > a2 6s% .O8} .O84 .084 
ii .09} . 103 .083 White, choice bbls NY.....lb. ..... 08} 11} .08} 
.424 PA esas “ussas Herring, Coast, Tanks...... We. Seteiics Nom. 

Nom. .094 .094 300 “SEORBAUDII. sci eivisccan es sden Ib. .094 Nom. Nom. ..... 
.16} .15 .16 _— Lard Oil, — ol Mie. c:areuce .15} .15} .154 
'134 as 19 "103 Extra, bbls............. a sone i 60OUsI- «CA 
.13 me Bt 124 -10} Extra No. ‘i MR Ssawcwae Moe sare 134 13} 13 

10.8 10.0 .114/5 .102/5 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... . 106 .106 1.05 

10.4 9.6 -119/10 .096/10 Bbls c-1 spot D oigiete senihtere a Soe .102 . 102 1.01 

9.6 8.8 -103 .09 | Re er ae .094 .094 .093 
.093 .093 .093 .093 Lumbang, Coast............ MOS oeancs .09} .092 .09% 
-48 .40 474 .44 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... .52 .52 .52 
.09 .09 -90 .10 Blown, bbls | es .09 .09 .09 
.70 .67 .70 .67 Extra, bleached, ‘bbis NY. "gal. Satis .70 .70 .70 
64 .63 .66 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbls NY... .gal. .63 .64 .64 .63 
67 .66 .66 .69 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. gal. .66 67 67 .66 

Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal — 
.60 FR PEGGS- hee | peepee coats cist clemson .40 -60 .60 .40 

1.00 Ee: .ankecr Cariear POUND ON 56.5.5 55.0558 s20 0 eal .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
19 .18}4 -18} .14} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY..Ib. ..... .18} .19 183 
.134 .12 -13 .10} = Extra, bbls ae ees | Sh haters .13} .13} - 134 
.164 .154 “tet "121 Pure, bbls NY............ | ames ‘15 1154 115 
.17} -11} -184 30. Gleo, No. 1, DRIE NY <2... Mie. . Sivas -114 .114 sit 
.15} tT Bs .08} No. 2 , bbls ‘eres | ee Bs .11} oak 
.14 -10 .14 .084 No. 3, Tle i Sr rea. SE -sannie .10} -10} .10} 

1.40 1.18 1.75 1.40 Olive, cg bbls NY...gal. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 

2.00 1.75 2.00 2.45 Edible, b Y awe s siaeie gal. 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
‘11 109  .10 .082 Foote, ‘bole OP. ciaccewnscs ~ me ‘114 :10t 
.094 .08 .09 .09 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. .08} .09 .09 .08% 
.09 07 “OBt .07} Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... BD. navevivee .09 .09 .09 
08 07 ‘08  .074 Niger, Casks.............. a, cus (083 .08% .084 
12} .12 .14} .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Rs ateiacata Nom. Nom. ...<:. 
17 .143 -15} .144 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .144 .15 15 .144 
re | .13 .16} sASh Pe DINE ND os dsccescesoe Ts Teeieres 18 .20 18 
.15} -10} .144 .10 Tanks, Coast........... Be ae .13} 14} .13} 

1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 

1.06 1.01 1.05 1.00 Rapeseed, blown, = NY...gal. 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
-92 .83 -90 .82 English, drms. NY.......; gal. .88 90 .90 85 
.90 .81 .85 -76 Japanese, drms. 1 > eee gal. 86 .88 .88 84 
-10§ .09} .10 .09 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... lb. .11} .11} .11} .104 
.093 .08 .094 .08} EI 5. 65 -0ciara sk lesen 80S ak i aka .10} -10} .094 
.5C -42 .50 .50 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. .42 .44 .44 42 
.50 -41 .47 .43 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. —_ ere ates 45 51 pes 
13} 12 .13 .11} Sesame, edible, yellow, ry 24 .12 .12 “11; 
15 .123 .14 .14 ee ee .12} .12}3 124 oan 
40 -40} .40 SOD “COs BE 6 a ci ced Susices ol... S Gears .40 40 .40 

éweuis. (Seam .09 .09 Oe nn «++ 2 +978 
-093 ee : a : Pacific Coast, tanks. - Pec .094 10 .093 
12 .12 -12} .10} Soy Bean, crude, bbls NY.. Rone .12} .12} .12} 
.10 -10} me Bt -10} gu 0 > ee eee DS creams .10} .10} .104 
.13 -13} 18 .12 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .13} .134 .134 134 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, my 
.85 .84 .85 4 ig: Robe eevep ence .84 85 .85 . 84 
.80 .79 .82 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY a .79 80 .80 .79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
184 11 .13} 11} Se hire. e 5s weesen lb. 16 .16} 18} 16 
Double pressed saponified bags 
.19 -114 .14 Set. = “one ease Meee ee eae aerer ib. .164 17 +19 . 164 
-203 .134 .15} .134 Triple, pressed dist bags. .lb . 18} 19 204 .18} 
.123 -094 .13 .08} Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... Ib. 11} .12 13 -11} 
.09 .08 .09 .07} Tallow City, extra loose..... .lb. 083 .08} 08% 08% 
Bt “Oot ‘11 “Oat Edible, tierces..........-. Ib. (09 1093 110} .094 
"12 11. = 1102 = 084 ~— Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY...Ib. ..... 113112 11} 
-11} -103 .12} .10 Acidless, tanks NY........ Ms) satin 10} Fh i . 103 

Nom. -08 .08¢ .07} Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .08 Nom. Nom. .08 
ee Vda ce mh | 11 Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb | 12 .12 11 
.16 14 .14 14 TIGMONE IOs oct encacces lb. .14 16 .16 14 

Whale, bleached winter, oo 
.80 .78 .78 .78 Pci cn esses cames ang .78 80 .80 .78 
82 .80 .80 .80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. a. .80 -82 .82 .80 
78 76 -76 -76 Nat. winter, bbls NY..... gal. 76 .78 .78 .76 
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BENZOIC ACID 

BENZALDEHYDE 
‘BENZOYL CHLORIDE 

BENZOATE OF SODA 

VANILLIN 

| COUMARIN 











promptly from near- 
| by warehouse stocks. 
| Quotations furnished 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Shipments supplied 


cheerfully on request. 


Commonwealth Division 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zc 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


WORKS: NIAGARAFALLS,N.Y. SALTVILLE,VA. NEWAIK,N.Y 





Oe Ad dt ~ — 
= ed 
ei ag ERS — 
\ > LL y \ 


DEPENDABLE 








To make them as dependable as the rising 
and setting of the sun; this is our ideal in 
the manufacture of IMPERIAL BRAND 


chemicals. 


Joun 
Da 
LavnS 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


Boston 
40 Central Street 


Acetine 

Tannic Acid 

Tartar Emetic 
Antimony Lactate 
Steam Black 
Acetate of Chrome 
Fluoride of Chrome 
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ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


++ 48+ 


The Galt Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 


40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 








Chemical Markets 









~Plants~ 
Newark ,N.J. 
Fairmont, W.Va. 
Dover, Ohio 

ea Hil. 

Granite City, Ill. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Cresylic Acid 


97-99%, Pale and Dark 
Tank Cars and Drums 







Naphthalene 
(balls, flake, dyestufF) 
Creosote Oil 
TarAcid Oil 
ee IN-TAR Road and 





INCECO 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 





Paving Materials 
IN-CE-CO Roofing 
Materials 
Coal Tar Pitch - 
All grades 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 


TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


200 Madison Ave., New York 2500 So. Robey St., Chicago 


A Subsidiary of 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 














California 





THE BRAUN 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 





Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
355 W. Ontario Street, 


CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address All Communications to Main Office 











STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 
“WYANDOTTE™ PRODUCTS 








BOSTON 

Market conditions show an improve- 
ment over the previous month, with more 
than a fair volume of buying. In general, 
prices are very firm, with some com- 
modities advancing. Among these items 
blue vitriol is the outstanding one, with 
rapid advances due to the high price of 
copper and the approaching agricultural 
season’s demand. Collections “generally 
are very good. 


KANSAS CITY 

Business is holding up in the chemical 
line in a fairly good manner. Paint manu- 
facturers are beginning to get active and 
entering the market for raw materials. 
Copper sulfate is the principle item 
creating some excitement in the market 
at this time due to its severe advance. 
Cod liver oil is beginning to move in good 
volume and lower prices are increasing 
its use. Trade in general reports greater 
volume during March 1929 than in 1928. 
Seasonable items like sodium fluoride and 
sassafras bark and insecticides are begin- 
ning to be active. Building trade some- 
what upset by demands for 5-day week 
for skilled labor which is proving somewhat 
troublesome. 


ST. LOUIS 


Generally speaking business during 
1929 has not been up to expectations. On 
account of the unsettled condition of the 
money market, large buyers have held off 
placing future contracts and have bought 
only supplies for their immediate needs. 
Linseed oil and turpentine have been 
moving in fair quantities and the markets 
for these items, which during the first 
three weeks of the month, were advancing, 
showed signs of receding. Rosin sales did 
not keep pace with linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. With the metal markets general- 
ly advancing, the various salts of the 
metals reacted in sympathy; blue vitriol 
advanced one cent per pound and lead 
oxides advanced 4c per pound. Because 
of flood conditions throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley during the latter part of 
March, many shipments were held up. 
As the waters receded, there was a strong 
demand for chloride of lime and other dis- 
infectants. Agricultural chemicals have 
started to move in appreciable quantities 
and the warm weather presages larger 
demand for these commodities in the near 
future. Collections have been very poor. 


Chemical Markets 


Massachusetts 





SOL VENTS 


AND 
Industrial Chemicals 


Wome 


Rogers & McClellan 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Office: 141 Milk Street, Boston 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 
DRUGS GUMS 
WAX 











CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 
Established 1834 
99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Michigan 





ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 

1490 Franklin St., 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 








Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Kansas City St. Louis 


Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans Omaha, Nebr. 


CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 


Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 
the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 
The Middle West and Southwest 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 








Missouri---(cont.) 





G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


“Chemicals With Service” 


310-316 S. Commercial Street, 
ST. LOUIS 


Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 





Liquid Chlorine~ Caustic Soda~Soda Ash 
Bleaching Powder~Anhydrous Ammonia 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 








New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 





New York 





Western New York 
Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 











DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 


SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 


U.S. P. 


NITRATE by 
DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEWARK 


The last month has shown a healthy 
tone in mineral acids and industrial chem- 
icals and nearly everyone seems confident 
that good business conditions will con- 
tinue for sometime at least. Collections 
are not up to what they should be. This 
may be brought about by the larger vol- 
ume of business flowing without sufficient 
capital to take care of it on the part of 
certain concerns. Prices are very steady; 
there are practically no declines, although 
for the most part there is plenty of stock 
available with few exceptions, one of 
which is toluol. A scarcity of this product 
is likely to force higher prices if the demand 
continues to increase, as the supply is 
limited. The unemployment situation is 
not at all acute, skilled labor particularly 
being in demand. The color companies 
are active and there is a decided improve- 
ment among a number of the textile manu- 
facturers who have been operating on a 
low production basis for a long period of 
time. 

CLEVELAND 

General business ‘n the Cleveland 
territory is better. The steel business, 
which is the barometer in this territory, is 
going along at a good rate with many of 
the consumers of steel contracting for the 
second quarter at slightly higher prices. 
The paint and varnish industry is also 
moving well. Some of the manufacturers 
are working over time Buying of china- 
wood oil and linseed oil has been rather 
spotty. The general feeling here is one of 
optimism. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Chemical trade conditions in Phila- 
delphia and adjacent territory, have been 
satisfactory during the month. There 
have been good days and bad in the month, 
but on the average it has been fairly 
satisfactory. Naphthalene is extremely 
active and in good demand. Most of the 
drug houses report business in general in 
good condition; the paint and varnish 
industries appear to be busy. Textile 
trades also seem to have more business; 
while the leather trades seem to be just 
going along, although some say that the 
business is a little bit better. Collections 
also, are fair. 


Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 
Bulkley Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 
SULPHONATED CASTOR 


and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Naphthalene Epsom Salts 


We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries andjOrders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 
Chemicals, 


Glycerin, Blanc Fixe 





Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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SLUT Tris 


sp Dam Arendal bad 


6/ BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(GRICULTURAL (GRPN 


PLAN T 


Wales. “Temnessee 


Write us for 
QUOTATIONS 
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B. M. Special 


CRESYLIC ACID | 
98-99% Pale 


Almost water-white in color. 
slowly with age. 

Free from gassiness. Its odor is mild and sweet. 
It will not contaminate other ingredients with 
which it is used. 

It is uniform throughout and perfectly trans- 
parent. 

Its germicidal strength is much greater than 
ordinary cresylic acid. 

It perfectly meets the requirements of the in- 
secticide maker. 

Makes an excellent preservative for use in com- 
pounds that tend to sour or turn rancid. 

Can be supplied from year to year with unvary- 
ing quality. 

Prompt shipment of any quantity is assured. 


—J jf 


Darkens very 


ji= — jc 





Samples and prices upon request. 


Baird & McGuire, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Good Friends! 


Every batch of rubber gets along well 
with the guanidines—D. O. T. G. and 
D. P.G. That’s why they are pre- 
ferred by the leaders. Try W-80 or 
W-29 for low temperatures. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York 





Stock is always carried by 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and wore i Ill.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Maes.; 
American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. McLarty, Toronto and 
Montreal; Martin, Hoyt, & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckle- 
ton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel Street, Liverpool, England. 


























Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Chemical Utilities Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
St. Lawrence Trading Co., 
Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B.C. Toronto, Canada 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


THREE ELEPHAN T 
BORIC ACID 
Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 

A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hachmeister Lind Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fused 60/ 62 


Sodium Sulphide 
Strips 


OS S@= 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


x 6 as Fs a as Ps Ps es ns memes tle 


Double Refined U. S. P. 


SALTPETRE 
NITRATE of SODA 


CHwICWD 


0 6 6 Og Oe 


U. S. P. and Technical 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


oe 





Trade Mark 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORP. 


og Os Oe 


14 Cedar Street - New York 
Telephone John 1426 





ee 
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Aluminum 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


Zine 





FRANKS CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO. 9 
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“Wk’’—Editorially Speaking 

















Too 


fertilizer and insecticide manufacturers, 


early Spring is bothering the 
which emphasizes what is after all the 
single undeterminable factor in the market 


for these stable Over a 


commodities. 
period of years the consumption of both 
fertilizers and insecticides, while it has 
varied from season to season, there is 
possibly less actual variation than such 
supposedly staple industries as the manu- 
facture of automobiles, shoes and toilet 
preparations—nor is this surprising. For 
the use of these chemicals is becoming 
increasingly necessary for the production 
of adequate food supplies. Just when the 
Farmer will plant or spray, depends, 
however, upon the vagaries of the season. 
If the manufacturers in these fields would 
once thoroughiy convince themselves of the 
soundness of this fact—-which statistics 
amply would be much 


support—there 


less wild scramble for business, much !ess 
price-cutting, much less marketing, dis- 
organizing, which in the present has turned 
topsy-turvy this great branch of chemical 
manufacture. 


A glance through our pages this month 
shows that their contents are attuned to 
the vernal season. Much has been said 
and written concerning the power and 
effect of this season of the year in changing 
the appearance of the earth’s surface, or 
at least that portion of it with which we 
of the temperate zones come in contact. 
But in succumbing to the magic of Spring- 
time, we are prone to forget that this 
season serves a very utilitarian purpose as 
well. The earth brings forth potatoes as 
well as pussywillows, cabbages as well as 
crocuses. And man does what he can to 
aid the process with his fertilizers, his 
copper sulfate and his mercury salts. All 
of which is a rather long-winded way of 
saying that we rather run to fertilizers and 
insecticides in this issue, which we rather 
feel is as it should be at this time of the 
year. 


cw 


In “Fertilizers of the Future’, Dr. 
Landis has presented a complete picture 
of the history of fertilizer development, 
and on this basis points out what we may 
expect from future developments. He 
po'nts out the inevitableness of the drift 
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away from the older organics of animal or 
vegetable origin to the newer synthetic 
salts mostly of inorganic nature. Even 
these latter will undergo material changes 
and be replaced by greatly improved con- 
binations as the science of compounding 
improves along with our knowledge of 
plant requirements and soil deficiencies. 


ow 


The Soviet Government of Russia has 
set about an elaborate program for the 
creation of a chemical industry in that 
country. The progress which has been 
made thus far is truly remarkable, as 
indicated in the article on Russia’s chem- 
ical industry by S. S. Shipman of the 
Amtorg Trading Co. But what has been 
done so far is but a small part of the entire 
project which he describes elsewhere in 
these pages. 





COMING | 
| FEATURES 


THE CHEMICAL CAR 


The automobile is translated 
in terms of chemicals by L. B. 
Case of the General Motors 
Research Laboratories. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
IN THE 
NITROGEN INDUSTRY 





Chaplin Tyler of Lazote, Inc., 
presents a thorough resume of 
the entire nitrogen situation 
with all its ramifications and 
| future possibilities. 





| NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


In which a third chapter will | 
be added to this series of chem- | 
ical reminiscences which has | 
already included Dr. Jones’ 
story of the Solvay enterprises 
and C. P. Seaverns’ story of 
early days in Boston. 














Chemical Markets 


Aside from a certain timeliness from a 
seasonal point of view, copper sulfate has 
a particular news value all its own due to 
the price advances it has made in recent 
weeks, following the spectacular upward 
climb of the metal market. Out of the 
experiences of his long years of familiarity 
at close range with the copper sulfate 
market, Mr. Hitchcock tells of the chang- 
ing spheres of usefulness of an old friend, 
blue vitriol. Another old friend, calomel, 
also has come forward in a new role, that 
of a_ soil Dr. Glasgow 
describes in his article the experiments 
which have been conducted and the 
results which have thus far been obtained 
in the evolution of a new soil insecticide, 


insecticide. 


possessing considerable fungicidal value in 
checking seedbed diseases. 


We are apt to have a life subscriber. 
The president of one of the important 
chemical enterprises of New York State 
has written to ask us a price on a copy of 
CxHemicaL Markets for his desk and his 
home every month during the rest of his 
life. Upon consultation with an insurance 
actuary, we have quoted him $48.62. 


Speaking of endowments, our Washing- 
ton Gossip tells us that there is a quiet 
movement on foot to raise a fund to main- 
tain a perpetual inventory with proper 
allowance for obsolescence on the gulf 
prize won by Mr. Concannon at the Naval 
Stores convention. 


Dr. Thomas K. Urdahl is well known 
as the author of a number of monographs 
and articles on economic subjects. He has 
been a professor of economics, politics 
and commerce since 1901, except for those 
years when he served as an examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission and later 
as senior examiner of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. This article is the first 
of a series on the importance of economic 
research. The second installment which 
will follow soon will cover the work which 
is being done along these lines in the 
chemical industry, together with a more 
detailed outline of a piece of work on 
mercantile research. 
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Over 20 Years Ago E B G Pioneerea 
Wen in the Manufacture of Liquid Chlorine 


O 


1909 

















Opening of the Queensboro Bridge 








HE year 1909 was marked by events which were 
destined to have an important influence in later years. 


Two of these events had an immediate bearing on business and industry. 
The Queensboro Bridge, opened that year to traffic between New York 
City and populous Long Island, vastly facilitated communication. The 
first practical production of Liquid Chlorine by E B G enabled various 
industries to place bleaching on a better and more economical basis. 


The first 
pound of 
Liquid 
Chlorine 
displayed the pioneer spirit. The quality of this Liquid Chlorine has produced 


In the twenty years that have elapsed, the work of EB G has continuously 


been maintained at the highest point. Cooperation of a nature vital to = roe 
the utmost profit from the use of Liquid Chlorine is an integral part of 1907 


the E B G policy. E BG can serve you to your complete satisfaction. 


e 7 ( )) e 
MAIN OFFICE: 


9 East 41st Street 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. — 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE i eeecataiiatadinien 
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